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To which is prefixed a PREFACE, 
5 Anſwer $0 x late P amphlet, intitle, | 


And an A PPEN DIX added, containing, 
critical Explanation of the ſeveral Texts cited. 
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7 RIOT N NOURABLE 


The Lady HERVEY, 


Baroneſs Dowager of Ichworth. 


MAD AM, 


N an addreſs of this nature, and 
yet, nothing more eaſy than the uſual 
forin of it. Writers are apt to imagine, 
that, when they have drawn a finiſhed 
character, and afterwards found any” 
one vain enough to believe and accept 
of the offering, they have thoroughly 
7 ſatisfied the other 8 expectations, ard - 
| a 2 pro- 


OTHING is more difficult than 


wv DEDICATION.” 
properly diſcharged their own duty. 
But your Ladyſhip's intentions in grant- 


ing me this liberty, and mine own in 


. asking it, will make all applications 


of that ſort inſipid to you, and inde- 
cent in myſelf. I would willingly do 
Juſtice to true merit, in the ſame man- 
ner as it does juſtice to itſelf; let Life 
be the mirror of its own Repreſenta- 
tion; and all the colorings of the 
Image borrowed from the light of the 
Original. — True merit, however, will 
41 1 n decline even its due; as 
falſe merit is apt to claim more: it is 
therefore neceſſary that I ſhould con- 
ſider, not only what I. can ſay with 
| truth; but alſo what your Ladyſhip 
may hear without offence: and in 
this caſe, I muſt ſubmit to ſelf-con- 
demnation for having faid too little; 

leſt 


DEDICATION. 
leſt I ſhould become obnoxious to 
your CY for r having ſeemed to 
; ſay too much. 

I need not mention the particular 
motives of gratitude and regard, that 
may have led me to beg your Lady- 
ſhip's patronage of this work : much 
leſs need I dwell upon thoſe natural 
and improved endowments of mind, 
that will juſtify the propriety of it; 
fince the former of theſe relate only to 

myſelf; and the latter are too well 
known, to want any encomium. — 
But there are ſome things, of which I 
may be allowed to make a public 
acknowledgment ; and they are, your 
Ladyſhip's having ſo earneſtly pro- 
moted the largeneſs of the following 
Subſcription, and fo generouſly con- 


tributed towards the adyantage of it. 
a 3 TS: 


yi DEDICATION. 

Theſe things I could not omit; hut 
great ag they are, they cannot equal 

the honor I have of being, Madam, 


Your Ladyſhip's 


[| OO moſt dutiful Chaplain, 


{58 3 and obedient Servant, 


fl ' THOMAS KNOWLES. 


THE 


PREFACE. 


HE mutual evidence and ſupport, that 


natural and revealed Religion give to 


each other, are fo clear and forcible, that ſome 
men may look upon an attempt to ſhew the 
correſpondence of their principles as needleſs _ 
and ſuperfluous. Needleſs and ſuperfluous indeed 
it would be, if Atheiſm were the only fault 
chargeable upon the age; ſince the creation 
would lead the mind to the truth of a creator ; 
and when that was once eſtabliſhed, a Revela- 
tion of his will would appear neceſlary ; and 
the tenets of that Revelation, we hold Divine, 
would appear reaſonable, But as the belief of a 
God is now entertained as conſiſtent with the 
_ diſbelief of Revelation; and Atheiſin is rejected 
by thoſe men, who eſpouſe Deiſm ; to point 
out the conformity between natural and re- 
vealed Religion, is the firſt ſtep towards work- 
ing conviction : and as the nature of God de- 
mands a revelation of his will; ſo the nature 

of that revelation will determine the authen- 
ticity of its doctrines. - . 
a4 But 
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But the misfortune is, that even thoſe natu- 
ral principles are unſettled; we not only find 
ſome who doubt of, and others who diſbelieve 


the being of a God; but even among thoſe, 


who do believe it, there is ſuch. a contrariety 
of opinions, that one might have expected to 


ſee Reaſon, unleſs grounded on Revelation, long 
ago diſcarded, Its inſufficiency indeed has been 


often acknowledged: but the difficulty ſtill re- 
curs, how ſhall we judge of Revelation itſelf? | 
almoſt every text of Scripture has been wreſted 


to ſo many different purpoſes, as it ſuited the 


inclination, or deſign of the expoſitor, that we 


can ſcarcely gueſs what principles of reaſon it 


favors; nor conſequently, by comparing it 


with realon, know whether we ſhould admit 
it, as true or falſe. — The context, I anſwer, 


will determine this: and if, after making al- 


lowances for ſome certain allufions to ſuch 


cuſtoms, as explain many difficulties; and for 
ſeveral ancient ways of ſpeaking, which muſt 


be adjuſted to modern ideas, we find, that the 


different circumſtances of the ſubject, the con- 
nection with what goes before and after, and 


the general deſign of the writer lead us to one 
meaning, expreſſive of what natural ideas would 
ſuggeſt upon the ſame ſubject; we may then 
ſafely conclude, that our own notions are right- 


ly 


pn ETA . . 
9 formed; and the conſtruction we put upon 
the paſſages under conſideration juſtly ſettled: 
but if this does not always happen, the Apoſtle 
will determine for us, which is molt reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, * God: ee be: true, wy”. 
man a har. e TGF | 
Whether theſe kalen of N cee will 
hold good, or have been properly obſerved or 
not, in the following work, muſt be left in- 
tirely to the reader to judge: I have only made 
the Scriptures ſpeak their own language, with- 
out being ſenſible of having ſtrained a ſingle 
text to ſerve my own purpoſe, or impoſing any 
conjecture upon others, that inſpiration itſelf 
will not warrant. Natural principles I had en- 
deavoured to explain before; ſome metaphy- 
| fical ones J had ventured to object againſt; and 

others I was defirous of inforcing : but ſince 
the objections to the opinions of others have 
been repreſented as invalid, and the defence of 
our own, as inconcluſive, a ſhort review of the 
ſubject is become neceſſary, as an introduction 
to thoſe religious truths, which I would incul- 
cate as ſuch in theſe diſcourſes. | 
What I am more immediately e 
with, is a pamphlet lately publiſhed, intitled, 
Some thoughts concerning the argument d priori, 
occaſioned by ſome obſervations I had made 


on 
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on the arguments of tho learned Dr. Clarke and 
his followers, upon that ſubject. If the author 
of this performance had offer d any confider- 
able reaſons againſt what I had laid down, 1 
ſhoyld have thaught myſelf obliged to give 
him a particular anſwer : but ſince moſt of his 
remarks have been obviated already, and all of 
them have been urged by others with very 
little ſucceſs, I preſume it may be ſufficient to 
ſhew here the falſity of his reaſoning, and the 
weakneſs of his objections, in a ſhort compaſs. 
He ſets out, p. 3. with explaining what the 
nent 2 priori is, which he calls reaſon- 
ing from the exiſtence of God.“ The 
ee of this, he ſays, we are not iu 
* diately ſure of; but are brought to it by 
t ſome rational deductions.” p. 4. This is true: 
but then let him tell us, what thoſe deductions 
are, which lead us to the truth of God's ne- 
ceſſary exiſtence; and what the data are, from 
which they are deduced. To call this argument 
a reaſoning from the exiſtence of God; and 
yet to ſay, that rational deductions bring him 
to that exiſtence, is carrying his thoughts 
backwards and forwards at the ſame time. If 
he reaſons from the exiſtence, all his arguments 
muſt be taken from the nature of that; but if 
he argues from deductions, theſe muſt diſco- 
„„ ver 
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ver to him the nature of exiſtenee: in one caſe 
therefare, the cxiſtence, ta uſt the language of 
the Schoal-men, is made the ferminus d $40; * 
in the other, it is the terminus ad guem. W 
I know not well what to make of his next 


ſection: he feems to have conceived ſome 


ſtrange ideas of God's exiſtence, to which he 
endeavours to apply our arguments ; but find- 


ing that they do not agree together, he would 
diſcard thoſe arguments, as tending to atheiſti- 


cal concluſions : © our adverſaries, ſays he, 
© infiſt upon God's exiſting without a cauſe; 
* that is, if Tat all underſtand the expreſſion, 
e there is no reaſon to determine why he ſhould 
* be rather than why he ſhould not be. p. 4. 
What can we think then, but that he does not 
underſtand the expreſſion ? to join the want of 
a cauſe, and the poflibility of non- exiſtenee to- 
gether, is to ſuppoſe that the Being, ſpoken 
of, receives his exiſtence from another ; and as 
an effect, is dependent upon its proper cauſe, 
This unluckily diſcovers what ideas theſe men 


affix to Neceſſity, when they confider it as the 


ground of God's exiſtence : their own defence 
carries with it their own condemnation ; and 


even the conſequences they would fu ggeſt as 


following from the truth of our r 
ſhew moſt flagrantly the falſeneſs of their d. 
Obſerve 
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- Obſerve too how this objection is inforced : 


_ * as if infinite perfection could ariſe out of no- 


« thing and without any cauſe, when them- 


« ſelves ſuppoſe an infinite Being neceſſary to 


* the making and Torming of the leaſt particle 
te of duſt.” p. 5. Becauſe the leaſt particle of 
duſt requires a cauſe, and infinite perfection 
excludes it : or, would he make no difference 
between created and uncreated Being; between 

a ſtate of dependence, and independency? did 

infinite perfection ever begin? is it now what 

it once was not? if theſe things will not be 


affirmed, what can our author mean by its 


ariſing out of nothing; or how can parallel 
arguments be drawn from the nature and ex- 
iſtence of other ſubſtances ? - 

The invifible things of God are underftzod by 
the things that are made : but our author aſks, 
and by his aſking, I ſuppoſe, he means to give 
it as his own opinion, what if this ſhould be 
e called begging the queſtion; and it ſhould 
< be replied, that it is eaſier to ſuppoſe things 


t leſs perfect produced by chance, or by no- 


ce thing at all, than to believe a Being infinite- 
ly perfect exiſting when there is no reaſon 


„hy he ſhould exiſt?” p. 5, 6. The words. 


then, produced and exiſting, are with him con- 
vertible terms: in the objects of ſenſe indeed 
they 
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: IF they are fo: but we muſt- change the ideas, 
when we reaſon about God. But where is the 
begging the queſtion, in diſproving the poſſi- 
o Þ bility of the world's being produced by chance, 
e Ml and from thence inferring the neceſſity of a 
producer? did we firſt only ſuppoſe that the 
n world was created, and proceed, from that ſup- 
e | poſition, to prove the exiſtence of a creator, 
n | his charge might hold good: but the ſteps 
d leading to the concluſion intended, are better 
it |} diſpoſed. It is firſt proved, that there can be 
xe no ſuch cauſe as chance; ſince every cauſe, as 
ts | ſuch, muſt be either free or neceſſary: if free, 
el every thing produced will anſwer its own de- 
gu: if neceſſary, the event muſt be fo too; 
that is, it cannot be accidental. It is again 
by proved, that the formation of the world can- 4 
s, not be aſcribed to fate or nature; ſince the firſt | 
e is only a ſeries of effects, and the ſecond is 
xe either the effect produced, or the efficient pro- 
d ducer; which comes up to what we contend 1 
zs for. From theſe premiſes the neceſſity of a | 
>- | God indiſputably follows; and every thing /e/s | 
perfect demands the agency of a Being infinitely 
n || perfe#. This is the reaſon we alledge why ne 
is. | muſt exiſt; not by analogy only, becauſe every 
- | thing elſe has a reaſon of its exiſtence ; but by 
d induction, becauſe every thing elſe owes its 
y | exiſtence to him. The 
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The more perfect any effect is, the more 


ee e atten anew 


— — —— 


perfect doubtleſs muſt be its cauſe: but why 


will men apply this reaſoning to that — 


which they allow is not an effect? if any 


| ſhould aſk, why it ought to be believed that 
there is a God? we anſwer, becauſe otherwiſe, 


nothing we ſee could have been: if they aſk 


further, why he exiſts? we can only ſay, be- 


cauſe he exiſts: were we able to make any 


other teply to ſuch queſtions, we might aſſure 
ourſelves; that we had not yet arrived at the 


firſt eauſe of all things ; or, that we had formed 
ſome Wrong conceptions of the nature of him, 
who appears to be the firſt cauſe, | 

But whatever their words imply, we are not 
to imagine, that our adverſaries mean the ſame 


by canſe and effeft; that other men do. They 


are not now, as uſually they are, to be con- 
ſidet d ſeparate ; but, I know not how, a part 


of each other. How then ſhall we conſider the 


obole Being? — partly as effect? this no body 


will admit: — partly as cauſe ? of other things 
certainly; but not of himſelf, where nothing 


is produced: = as both jointly ? but how can 
this be? if this internal cauſe be part of himſelf, 
he muſt exiſt as ſoon, at leaſt, if not before that 


could take place; which makes it unneceſſary: 
if this be the cauſe of his exiſtence, it either 
exiſted 
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exiſted before him, and then he is not the firſt 


cauſe; or it was ſubſequent to his being, and 
then produced what, even upon their own 
principles, muſt have been produced before ; 
both which ſuppoſitions make it abſurd. But 
we ought to do our author the juſtice to ob- 
ſerve, that he ſpeaks here more diffidently than 


uſual; and gives me leave to tell him, what I 
ſhould not otherwiſe have taken the liberty of 
telling him, that © he is ſaying he knows not 


“e what, and imagining ſomething, which he 3 


cannot make intelligible.” p. 10. 


For what a confuſion is this of reaſoning 


and expreſſion! Something exiſts, of which he 


would aſſign a cauſe: but it muſt not be a 


common cauſe; that would be inconſiſtent 
with independence and eternity: nor muſt any 


effect be produced; for that would deſtroy 


ſelf· exiſtence and ſupretnacy : it muſt there- 


fore be ſome kind of cauſe, he cannot explain 
what; that will accompaby our idea of God, 

he does not know how ; and muſt be given as 
a reaſon of his exiſtence, becauſe he imagines 
there ought to be a reaſon, Let him withdraw 
his thoughts from created being, and turn them 


more attentively to uncreated eſſence; and he 


will not ſee the great neceſſity of affipning any 
reaſon 
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reaſon of that exiſtence, or think it the leſs 8 ; 
carious, if it is ſuppoſed to have none. 

But there muſt be ſome Being, our net 
thinks, ab/elutely neceſſury; and Dr. Clarke has 
taught him, that Space and Time are of that 
nature, And leſt this argument ſhould become 
invalid, by our denying the reality of Space and 
Time; he appeals to univerſal experience for 
the proof of it: Who is there, ſays he, that 
* does not at ſome time or other meaſure both 
te time and ſpace; that is, according to our ad- 
« verfaries, meaſure nothing, do what cannot 
te be done.” p. 13. But how is it that we mea- 
fure ſpace and time? why, by revolving our 


ideas in our minds, and applying them to ſome 


ſtandard, the uſe of which cuſtom alone has 


fixed. If ſpace and time be ſubſtances, let him 


try, if he can, to meaſure them by themſelves , 
the one, without any relation to adjacent bodies ; 
and the other, without conſidering the ſucceſ- 
fion of the heavenly luminaries, or ſome other 
medium : and if this cannot be done, it ſeems 


to follow very plainly, that the. things ſaid to 


be meaſured are purely ideal ; and that other 


bodies determine the nature and extent of thoſe 


1deas. 
"Tis true indeed, that whatever I muſt 
exiſt ſomecobere and at ſome time: but what do 
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we mean by theſe expreſſions? only to fix the 


place of one thing by its relative ſituation to 
another; and point out that portion of dura- 
tion, which anſwers to the ſucceſſion of our 
ideas, occaſioned by the exiſtence or ſucceſſion 
of external objects: whereas we can have no 
conception of any one part of ſpace, or any 

character of time, if we endeavour to conſider 
them in the abſtract, ſeparate from the exi- 
ſtence of finite and changeable beings. 


But our author is determined to defend every. 


8 poſſible conſequence that may follow from the 


principles he has eſpouſed. And becauſe, among 


other things, the argument à priori may lead 
him to ſuppoſe God an effect, he begins to 
imagine that there may be an eternal fick, 
otherwiſe one of the Divine attributes will be 
utterly deſtroyed. The poſition is demonſtrated 
in the following manner: there never was 
ce a time or any portion of duration, when God 
* could not have brought ſomething into be- 
« ing, or cauſed That to be, which otherwiſe 
« would not have been. And can we lay there 
* was a time, when he could not have exerted 
e the power we allow him to be poſſeſſed 
of? This would be to ſay he has, and he 
© has not this power, he can and he cannot do 


iN this or that. Aud this abſurdity we muſt be 
| b cc re- 
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reduced to, if we ſay an effect cannot be 
<* eternal and without beginning. p. 16. This 
is reſolving the work of creation intirely into 
the power, excluſive of the il of God; and 
making that an object of his power, which, 
from its nature, cannot be the object of any : 
for that nothing eternal can be ſo, is very plain, 
Whatever exiſts, was either produced or not; 
if not, it can be no effect, and therefore is ex- 
cluded in the preſent caſe: if produced, it is 
now what it once was not; it therefore had a 
beginning; and to call ſuch a thing eternal, is 
to limit eternity at one end, 
No body denies that God always had ths 
power of creating, for it in a great meaſure 
conſtitutes his eſſence: but there is a wide dif- 
ference between having it in himſelf, and ex- 
erciſing it upon others. The example produced 
by our author as an illuſtration of the matter, 
viz. the emanation of light from the ſun or 
« any other luminous body: þ. 18. does not 
come up to the purpoſe. The creation of the 
world was an effect of God's will; the emana- 
tion of light from the ſun is merely an effect 
of its nature : to draw the parallel herein there- 
fore, would be to make the almighty creator 
an unguided machine; and like the inactive 
part of the creation itſelf, — diffuſing 
his 


. 
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his goodneſs as ſoon as he exiſted : but I ima- 
gine our author would not ſo zealouſly defend 
the opinion of Plato or Ar:/totle, as thus to de- 
rogate from the infinite perfection and ſelf- 
ſufficiency of the Divine nature. 

Perhaps old definitions may have led us to 
the defence of old errors; and falſe definitions, 
grounded upon common prejudice, may have 
given occaſion to falſe reaſoning: our author 
therefore endeavours to remove both theſe bad 
conſequences, ** by inlarging our ideas, and 
te carrying them beyond the limits of received 
* definitions: what if I ſhould ſay a creature 
eis a being cauſed by another Being; or a 
being that would not have exiſted but for 

be the power and will of the creator: and an 

4 effect is a thing produced by ſome cauſe, 
« without ſaying any thing of time or duration, 
re or determining whether the creature or the 
e effect had a beginning or not? would not 
< theſe definitions entirely anſwer the purpoſe, 
< and fignify ſufficiently what is meant by a 
cet creature and an effect.“ p. 17, 18. 
According to this, the whale ſtreſs of the 


argument lies in omitting the mention of time 


or duration; and in not expreſsly ſaying whe- 
7 ther the creature or the effect had a beginning 


or not. But whatever being would not have 
| b 2 | en 
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exiſted but for the will of another, would ne: 
ver have exiſted without his operation : and 
does not this carry our ideas back to a ſtate of 
non- exiſtence, a time of production, and limit- 
ed duration of exiſtence? do not the very terms 
cauſed, would not have exiſted, and produced, 
neceſſarily imply, whether we uſe the expreſs 
words or not, that the effe& had ſome ſtated 
time of its being cauſed, that it once did not 
exiſt, and that before that time, it might be 
ſaid, it was to be produced? for if it always 
exiſted, how did it depend upon the will or 
power of the creator for its exiſtence ? or, ho ,- 
could it be produced by ſome cauſe, if the time 
could never be pointed out, when it was not 
already produced? either therefore this exertion 
of power muſt be an actum agere, which is 
abſurd in itſelf; or, if any new effect followed 
from the exertion, that was the commence- 
ment of its being, and is the æra of its dura- 
tion. So little do theſe new definitions. help us 
in our inquiries after new 1deas! how incon- 
ſiſtent our author's reaſoning is with our old 
ones, may be ſeen in Serm. 3. 

He next endeavours to ſhew that I have 
miſtaken the ſenſe of the author I firſt oppoſed, 
and that my objections to him are founded upon 
that miſtake: for when he calls © neceſſity 

66 * the 
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ee the ground of God's agency, as it is the cauſe 
« of his exiſtence,” we are told he only meant, 
te his having neceſſarily a power to act.“ p. 21. 
That this power of acting is inherent in, and 
eſſential to his nature, I readily allow; but 
then, what is the ground of that power beſides 
his own nature and will? And that my objec- 

tions to the author he defends are ſtill forcible, 
will appear by what is now cautiouſly paſſed 
over, that he grants in his book, that this ne- 
ceſſity, as he applies it, cannot be applied to 
the moral perfections of God, becauſe theſe de- 
pend upon his 2, : and if this be his ſenſe of 
the ground aſſigned, how can it be applied to 
the agency of God, which is only freedom or 
| indifference of will? If then I have miſtaken 
that author, the conſequence is plain, that he 
has alſo miſtaken himſelf, 

I have obſerved, that God's s ſimple ad uni- 
form eſſence can have no reſpect either to time 
or place: but this, our author ſays, will lead 
me to the groſs contradiction of ſuppoſing, 
* that he muſt be, and yet never be, and be 
© no where,” p. 22. The contradiction, he re- 
| duces me to, would follow, I confeſs, if I had 
aſſerted, that a created, limited ſubſtance had 
no relation either to time or place; for being 
Treated, it muſt have begun in time; and be- 

b i. 2m 


4 


are impoſſible to be done; he muſt introduce 


Which has partes extra partes; but ſubſtitutes 
another inſtead of it, vis. that it is whatever 


have partes extra partes? By matter we gene- 
rally mean a ſubſtance, that has theſe three pro- 


begging of the queſtion, and then, immediately 


t 
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ing limited, its place muſt be defined by ſome- 
thing adjacent: but uncreated, and unlimited 
being is inconſiſtent with the ideas of time and 
place. Let our author, if he can, meaſure the 
duration of eternity; or determine the place of ⁴ 
the uniyerſe: if he finds that both theſe things 


ſome new definitions of time and place, before 
he can apply God's eternal, infinite eſſence to 
either of them. 

But our author is very unlucky in introduc- 
ing theſe new definitions: he does not approve 
of the old one of extenſion, viz, its being that 


de has length, breadth, and thickneſs: ” p. 25. 
and what is this but the having ſeparate parts; 
and if theſe parts do not penetrate each other's 
ſubſtance, (if they do, where will be the length, 
breadth, and thickneſs?) what is it, but to 


perties: how then can our author aſk, *©* are 
* our adverſaries ſure that nothing but corpo- 
© real ſubſtance is thus extended? and to an- 
ſwer that ſpace is certainly ſo, p. 24. is firſt a 


introducing the exploded x notion of an abſolute 
plenum, | His 
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His next remarks are either foreign to the 
purpoſe, or reaſoning built upon miftakes, He 
goes on, © nor do I think it at all abſurd to 
<* ſuppoſe an immaterial ſubſtance to exiſt, 
* where a material ſubſtance exiſts, For I do 
© not perceive that any thing excludes matter 
from this or that place; or makes it impoſ- 
e ſible for a particular piece of matter to exiſt 
E here or there, but matter. And in my opi- 
te nion, we may as fairly affirm, that Space leaves 
ce no room for the exiſtence of matter, as that 
te any ſpiritual or immaterial Being excludes 
© matter.“ p. 24. Here we agree: but he 
aſſerts all this upon a ſuppoſition that IT had 
faid, that God, tho' ſpiritual, if infinite too, 
would leave no room for the exiſtence of other 
ſubſtances : whereas I had affirmed, that if God 
were infinitely extended, which I take to be the 
having partes extra partes, he would become 
body, and would fill all places, in exclufion of 
other bodies. And I ſtill affirm the fame thing, 
even if we uſe his own definition of extenſion: 
for if whatever is extended has length, breadth, 
and thickneſs; whatever is infinitely extended, 
muſt fill all places with that length, breadth, 
and thickneſs ; and it would then become as 
Impoſſible to move thro' ſpace thus extended, 
as it would be to move thro a quarry of ada- 
mant, Conſider immaterial being as incompa- 
„„ tible 
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tible with extenſion; without ſeparate parts, 
which extenſion implies; and without any re- 
lation to this or that place; and it may then 
properly exiſt, where a material ſubſtance ex- 
iſts; and will leave room for the exiſtence of 
matter. 5 | 25 
Our author ſeems to imagine, that no imma- 
terial Being can be conceived to exiſt without 
the concomitant ideas of ſpace and extenſion : 
but what notions can he frame of an extended 
ſoul? will he define its relation to adjacent 
parts of ſpace, or meaſure the length and 
breadth of its extenſion?. he .may as well talk 
of the dimenſions of a thought, or determine 
the figures of vertue and vice. Theſe miſtakes 
ariſe from applying the word /ub/tance to ſpirit 
and body, in the fame ſenſe: ſubſtitute being, 
inſtead of it, in its firſt application, and many 
difficulties about the co-exiſtence of ſubſtances 
(as they are now called) in the fame place, will 
vaniſh, without falling into the abſurdity of a 
penetration of thoſe ſubſtances; and without 
making the Divine immenſity inconſiſtent with 
the locality of matter. 5 ; 
There 1s a vety wide difference between tge 
infinite diviſibility of matter, and the idea of 
infinity, when applied to perfect exiſtence, For 
| to object this property of matter to my aſſert- 
| ing chat infinity will not admit of parts, as our 
author 
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author does, p. 27. is to confound the mathe- 
matical with the metaphyſical infinite. By the 
one is only meant the infinity of numbers, 


which is therefore called infinite, becauſe it 


will always 2dmit of the addition of ſome 
ſtated part or quantity : but by the other is 


underſtood ſomething poſitively compleat and 


perfect: addition therefore is contradictory to 
its idea; and conſequently, the conſideration 
of parts is inconſiſtent with it too. Whatever 
then relates to the former infinite cannot be the 
foundation of any argument concerning this. 
Dr. Cudworth has ſet the meaning of the in- 
finite diviſibility of matter in a very clear light. 
We find much the fame caſe, ſays he, with re- 
ſpect to the divi/ibility of extenſion, as in re- 
gard to the enlarging of it. For when we have 
mentally divided our imaginary ſpace, into ten, 
twenty, or thirty parts, we are not in the leaſt 
hinder'd from dividing and ſubdividing every 
part, as often, and as long as we pleaſe, For by 
this artifice of the mind, diviſibility is brought 
under addition, and there is no end of that. 
We can always be adding to the number of 
diviſible parts one way, as well as to enlarged 
parts the other. They are both but the ſame 
work of the mind. And hence come many no- 
table demonſtrations of the diviſihility of exten- 
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fion (and ſometimes, matter), in inſinitum: the 
engliſh of all which is no more than this, that 


| whenever we begin to add, we know not when 
to have done, becauſe it is nothing elſe but do- 


ing the ame over and over again, and we do 


not loſe, but rather improve, our faculties by 


the exerciſe of them. 

But he diſtinguiſhes a metaphyſical infinite 
from this, in the following manner. If ſpace 
be concluded to be nothing elſe but the exten- 
ſion and diſtance of body, or matter conſider'd 
in general, (without reſpect to this or that par- 
ticular body), and abſtractly, in order to the 
conception of motion, and the menſuration of 
things, then do we ſay that there appeareth no 


| ſufficient ground for this poſitive infinity of 


Space, we being certain of no more than this, 
that be the world, or any figurate body, never 
ſo great, it is not impoſlible, but that it might 
{till be greater and greater, without end. Which 
indefinite increaſeableneſs of body and ſpace ſeems 
to be miſtaken for a poſitive infinity thereof, 


Whereas for this very reaſon, becauſe it can 
never be fo great, but that more magnitude 
may till be added to it, therefore it can never 


be poſitively infinite. 


I had objected to Dr. Clarke's neceſſity of 
exiſtence, when conſider d as the ground of the 
Divine 
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Divine Unity, that if it is able to produce dif- 
ferent attributes, it might be able alſo to pro- 
duce different beings: but this, I am told, 
« the Dr. has anſwer d in direct terms: for 
theſe attributes are not different parts, but all 
ce belong to the one ſimple infinite Being: juſt 
e as the powers of hearing and ſceing are not 
ce inequalities or deformities in the ſoul of man; 
* but each of them, powers of the whole ſoul.” 
p-. 29. 30. Different attributes, tho' they con- 
ſtitute only one being, doubtleſs imply diverſity, 
as being different kinds of perfection: and how 
then are theſe diſtinct properties conſiſtent with 
a ſimple, and uniform foundation, which, ac- 


cording to Dr. Clarke's own words, will not ad- 


mit of any poſſible difference or variety? Theſe 
attributes may all belong to one being, but ill 
they are different parts of that being, otherwiſe, 


they could not be conſidered, or treated of ſe- 


parately ; much leſs could owe of them be 
reckoned ſo much different from the reſt, as 
to ſtand in need of ſome other cauſe or rea- 
| ſon, beſides neceſſity, to aſcertain the truth of 
. 


our ſenſes, may be alſo liable to ſome other 
objections: the ſenſes are only the intermedi- 
ate channels, by which the ſoul is furniſhed 
with 


Dr. Clarke's illuſtration of this matter, by 
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with one part of its materials; but wilom, 
and power, &c. are independent of each other, 
and immediately imply a diverſity of perfections 
in the mind itſelf, that. is poſſeſſed of them. If 
the Dr's argument therefore will extend to a 
variety of attributes, it may as well be extend- 
ed to a varicty of beings: if it does not ſerve the 
former purpoſe, it proves nothing; and if it 
does ſerve that, it proves too much in favour of 
the latter. 

I had accuſed Dr. Clarke of having tranſgreſſ- 
ed the rules of good reaſoning, in explaining ne- 
ceſſity of exiſtence by the impoſſibility of non- 
exiſtence, that is, a poſitive idea by a nega- 
tive one; © that is, ſays our author, by talk- 
te ing plain good ſenſe, Is it a juſt and intelligible 
t way of ſpeaking ? does it convey the idea in- 
tended ?” p. 33. I anſwer, it conveys no idea at 
all: it is juſt as if I ſhould tell a blind man, 


that blackneſs is the negation of all colours ; or 
a deaf man, that filence is the privation of all 


ſound: and what would either of them under- 
ſtand the more of blackneſs or ſilence by theſe 
explanations ? perhaps he will fay, that black- 
\ neſs and ſilence are themſelves negative ideas . 

let him then explain colour by the removal of 
blackneſs, the negation of colour; and found by 
the excluſion of filence, the privation of found : 
| and 
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and if theſe definitions wou'd help us to any 
adequate ideas of the ſecondary qualities of bo- 
dies, or the ſenſations excited in our minds by 
the undulation of the air, tho' we had never ex- 
perienced the one or the other, then will the im- 
poſſibility of non-exiſtence convey to us the idea 
of neceſſity of exiſtence, _ 
But our author aſks, ** ſuppoſe he ſhould 
<« be fo unhappy as to explain infinity by fay- 
* ing, it is that which has no bounds or limits, 
«© or explain eternity by ſaying, it has no be- 
* ginning or end, (as I preſume he would upon 
© occaſion); what would be the conſequence ? 
© why, according to his own account, he would 
_ < tranſgreſs all the rules of good reaſoning ? dz 

34. 

= But perhaps Dr. Cudworth may have nag 
me better than our author is able to direct me. 
« Since infinite is the ſame with abſolutely per- 
e fect, we having a notion or idea of the latter, 
i muff needs have of the former. From 
« whence we learn alſo, that, though the word 
* 7nfinite be in the form thereof negative, yet 
<« is the ſenſe of it, in theſe things, which are 


really capable of the ſame, po/itrve, it being 


all one with abſolutely perfect as likewiſe, the 
« ſenſe of the word finite is negative, it being 
« © the fame with imperfect : ſo that finite is 

wr pro- 


| — relations of — 1 had aſſerted, that the 
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* properly the negation of infinite, as that 
* which in order of nature is before it, and not 
* 7nfinite the negation of finite.” See Intell 


S.. p. 649. 
Philoſophers may pretend to explain eternity 


believe no one has a clearer idea of it, after that 
explanation, than he had before it. The human 
mind can comprehend no ideas, but what 
have bounds and limits accompanying them: 


and therefore it is only bewilder'd in an undiſ 


tinguiſhed maze, when thoſe bounds and limits 
are taken away. Such explanations as theſe on- 
ly leave us, at laſt, in that ſtate of ignorance de- 
fcribed by an ingenious, writer: © the nature of 


« this eternity is utterly inconceivable by the 


© mind of man: our reaſon demonſtrates to us 
* that it has been, but at the ſame: time can 
frame no idea of it, but what is big with ab- 
« ſandity and contradiction, —We-are ſure that 
<« there has been an Eternity, and ye# contra- 
cc dict ourſelves, when we meaſure this Eter- 


e nity by any notion, which we can frame of 


«1t,” Sf, Ne. coo. 
I ſhall: make only one Remark more upon 


what this Author has advanced, and that is, upon 


the antecedent neceſſity, and ſuppoſed eternity of 


ne- 


neceſſity of them commences after the exiſtence 
of the ſubject has begun, and then derives its 
nature from theirs: but, © if fo, (fays our Au- 
e thor) there was no neceſſity before they be- 
cc gun, that their relations ſhould be as they are; 


te it was not neceſſary, that they ſhould bear 


te ſuch particular proportions to one another; 
© and numbers, angles, and every thing elſe 
* might have been otherwiſe proportioned; 
* ſo that twice two might have been perhaps 
© ſixteen or ſeventeen, or it may be, no more 
e than one and a half; and the three angles of 
< a triangle equal to three, four, or five right 
< angles, or perhaps only one, inſtead of two.” 
p. 44- : 
I éanſwer, neither a particular propertion, 
nor a ſtated equality could belong to any 
numbers, or quantities, nor could. ever have 
taken place, if there had been no ſuch things as 
numbers or quantities: and if theſe properties 
are predicated of them, becauſe they are, it is 
very plain, that they owe their origin to the 
nature and exiſtence of the ſubjects. Where 
then is any relation or proportion before the 
ſubjects themſelves begun? before that, there 
was not a poſſibility of any relation; much leſs 
a neceſſity of ſome particular one. Twice two 
could not be faid to be equal or unequal to any 
other 
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other number, before numbers were ſettled in 
their due order : nor could the three angles of 


a triangle be equal or unequal to any other an- 
gles, before triangles themſelves were formed. 


The relation that ſubſiſts between things, ſince 
their commencement, could not have any effect 
upon them, before they commenced: it may 


be neceſſary indeed ſince they begun; but it 
muſt ſtill be looked upon as an ygepov Tporepory 


to affirm, that it was eſtabliſhed in the ſame 


Immutable manner before they begun: for as 


the nature of things muſt be antecedent to our 
conceptions of them; ſo both muſt be, before 


wie can form any judgment about the relations 
intervening between them. If this reaſoning 


does not yet appear clear to our author, I will 


not ſay whether it be owing to the intricacy of 
the ſubject, or the s of his underſtand- 


ing it. 
Thus much I have thought neceflary to  fay, 


| In oppoſition to ſome natural principles, to pave 


the way for the more eaſy reception of thoſe 
revealed truths, which it is the deſign of. the 


following work to recommend and cxplain, 


Human reaſon has been always the fame it is 


now, tho' perhaps, the accuracy of thinking, 


and depth of penetration have been greater in 
ſome men, than in others: but even where 
their 
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their capacities are equal, diverſity of paſſions, 
or motives of ſelf-intereſt have ſo great an in- 


fluence over their principles, or their profeſſions, 
that undiſguiſed truth is ſeldom to be met with, 


and their real ſentiments much more ſeldom. 


I ſay not theſe things to undermine the va- 


lue of human learning, but to diſcredit their 
pretences, who would depreſs Divine. The ſub- 
ſerviency of one to the other is very proper; 
and the mediation of the one to direct us to 
the right underſtanding of the other is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary: but to endeavour to exalt na- 
tural religion above revealed, or to repreſent 


this as uſeleſs, becauſe we enjoy the light of 


that, is to prefer weak Humanity to perfect 
Divinity; or to ſubſtitute an empty cloud in 
the ſtead of a real Goddeſs. Satisfaction is not 
to be found by our own ſtrength; it muſt there- 
fore be ſought for ſomewhere elſe: the trea- 
ſures of the Learned will not always ſupply us 


with it; and our own powers ſerve only to 


ſhew us where it is not. But diſappointments 
in this caſe, as well as in the ways of Provi- 
dence, are generally attended with ſome good 
effect: by being made ſenſible of our own de- 
rived weakneſs, we are led to ſearch after un- 


derived ſtrength: our defects will direct us to 


a remedy for them 3 and the mind of man will 
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convince us that it is neceſſary to have recourſe 
for it to the Word of God. There we may reſt 
with compleat ſatisfaction: it does nat contain 
only poſſible truths, which we may, with ſome 
application, bring ourſelves to believe; or pro- 
bable ones, which we cannot wholly diſbelieve: 
but it conveys a poſitive evidence with it, which 
we cannot withſtand, and offers reaſons that 
will claim an aſſent to them. The neceſſity of 
this Guide is too great ever to be diſputed: the 
profitableneſs of its direction is ſet forth in a 
proper manner by the Apoſtle, I is profitable 
for dofrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
ſtruction in righteouſneſs; that the man of G 
may be perfect, thoroughly n unto every 
good work. 

I need not ſay any 4 1 in particular about 
the deſign or method of the following diſcourſes: 
they are offer d with a good intent, if the per- 
formance itſelf has no other merit; with an 
intent, to aſſert the truth of both natural and 
revealed Religion, to remove the bulwarks of 
Atheiſm and Infidelity, and to ſettle the faith 


of Chriſtians upon its only ſure foundation, the 
Oracles 4 God. 
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SERMON I. 


| Of the Exiſtence of God. 


JOB 11.7. 


Can then by ſearching find out God? canſt thou 
ones out the Almighty unto perfection? 


-T muſt be confeſſed by the moſt zealous 
L adverſaries of reveled ls that the dic- 
tates of mere natural li ght, and the deductions 
of unaſſiſted reaſon, have been always imper- 
fect, and frequently depraved. To appeal to the 
diſcoveries of the firſt ſects of philoſophers, is 
but to appeal to doubts and uncertainties; and 
to reſt our belief upon the improvements of 
the following ages, is with one of the chief of 
them, to end our reſearches after truth in a 
peradventure or a wiſh, A ſuppoſed multipli- 
city of Divine beings will naturally introduce 
an Idolatrous form of worſhip, as. neceſſary to 

be paid to them: or a falſe conception of one 


* being will unavoidably be attended 
A | with 


"1 Of the Exiſtence of God. 


SERM. with groſs miſapprehenſions concerning his exi- 
— tence and attributes. It is no wonder therefore 
| that we find all the ancient ſuperſtitions of re- 
ligion encouraged by tome, as by public autho- | 
rity*; and that the government of the world, 
however regular and well-diſpoſed in itſelf, 
ſhou'd be aſcribed by others to the guidance of 
blind chance; whilſt with a fuperftitious vene- = 
ration for the ſuppoſed dignity of his nature, 
they repreſented their great God as taken up 
in the contemplation of his own perfeCtions, 
and wholly unconcerned about the good or evil 
that might befal any other being. 
Amidſt this ignorance in many, and doubt- 
fulneſs in all, the principles of religious duties, 
nothing ſeems to be more worthy of the divine 
_ goodneſs, or more neceſſary for the providence 
of heaven, than to look down with an eye of pity 
and compaſſion upon theſe importunate wants 
of a miſguided race; that the errors of their 
underſtandings might be corrected, and the fa- 
culties of their minds improved in thoſe eternal 


» 
* 


A patribus acceptos deos placet coli. — Item illud ex 
inſtitutis Pontificum & Aruſpicum non mutandum eſt, 
quibus hoſtiis immolandum cuique deo. Cicero de Legibus, 
Lib.2. 


>» The E Sicureans, or 


and 


07 the Exiflence of God. * 
and immoveable foundations of true morality, SERM. 
the knowledge of which was of itſelf too avonder- 
fil and excellent for them, and to which, with- 
out ſome ſuperior aſſiſtance, human reaſon cou d 
never have attained. 
It is not to be imagined, more particularly, | 
E that a God of infinite mercy ſhou'd make rea- 


ſonable creatures, whoſe happineſs ſhou'd con- 
ſiſt in the knowledge of his will, and their duty 


* 


; in a ſuitable conformity to it, and yet, at the 
„ ſiame time, ſhou'd leave them deſtitute of any 
1 proper aſſiſtance, to diſcover to them that na- 
ture, which muſt be the foundation of their re- 

lion, or to inſtruct them in that will, which 
A they ought to obey. 
0 Theſe are preſumptive arguments, the Deiſt 
e may object, for the expediency and uſefulneſs 
y of Revelation: But what is all this to plain mat- 
ts ter of fact? if there has really been no ſuch 
ir Revelation, or there is no poſitive proof of the 
* certainty of it; to what purpoſe are all ſpecu- 
al lative arguments for the reaſonableneſs thereof? 

| — The evidence that the Sceptic appeals to, 
ex ariſing from matter of fact, is only the evi- 
t, MW dence ofthis own aſſertion: he denies that the 


| Scripture is a divine Revelation, and there- 
fore maintains, that there is none deliver'd : 
but if both ſides have, before examination, an 
nd 1 42 | equal 


9 


Of the Exiſtence of God. 

[SE R . equal right to defend their own, tho contrary 
opinions, ſurely the reaſonableneſs of the ſup- 
poſttion that follows from the nature of God 
and his creatures ought to preponderate with 
him, who acknowledges that nature. But ſince 
his plea is grounded wholly upon this founda- 
tion, let me argue with him from the moſt 
common principles of obſervation and expe- 
rience. It muſt be allowed, that our organs of 
ſpeech are more exquilitely framed than thoſe 
of the inferior parts of the creation ; and yet 
the uſe of them neither begins ſo early, nor 
arrives at its perfection ſo ſoon, as it does in 
the analogous operations of other creatures : 
nay, it is more than probable, that without 
ſome directions to aſſiſt us, the organs them- 
ſelves wou'd become uſeleſs, What ſuggeſtions 
then of his own mind cou'd direct the firſt pa- 

rent of mankind to attempt a converſation with 
himſelf or others one way rather than another; 
or ſuppoling that he had accidentally happen'd 
upon the propereſt method of conveying his 
thoughts, what cou'd lead him to make uſe of 
articulate ſounds, wrought into a language, and 
digeſted into a regular diſcourſe, rather than 
dumb ſigns, or ſome external motions ? This 
certainly muſtariſe from an extraordinary power 
communicated to him from heaven; (for if it 
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Of the Exiſtence of Ged. 


ly perfect in all men) or elſe, it muſt be ac- 


knowledged, in conſequence of the contrary 


opinion, that all languages are equally conna- 


tural to us, and that the knowledge of all is 
equally eaſy, even without the advantages of in- 
ſtruction and diſcourſe * | 

Perhaps he will think the immediate finger 
of God herein unneceſſary, becauſe nature and 


_ reaſon, as the Deiſt imagines, are ſufficient of 


themſelves : but he that objects this cannot 


Judge, whether they are ſufficient or not ; ſince 


it is impoſſible to form any argument from his 
obſervations on theſe powers, aſſiſted as they are 
now, about what they might do, if originally 


bereft of that aſſiſtance. There is a very mate- 


rial difference between purſuing a beaten track, 

and beating out one which never any walked in 
before ; that is, between finding out a rule at 
firſt, and perceiving its agreement or diſagree- 


ment with reaſon afterwards. 


To endeavour indeed to convince an Unbe- 
liever of the being of a God from Revelation, 


The Chaldce paraphraſts have added ſome confirmation 
to this argument, by their rendering the words, which are 


generally tranflated, man became a living ſoul, in a fuller 
manner, the breath breathed into him by God, became i in man 


AT: before 


Py 5 
was innate and not acquired, it wou'd be equal- S E RM. 
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before it is proved to be ſuch, is only a beg- 
ging of the queſtion, and ſuppoſing ſuch a be- 


ing to exiſt, before the authority, by which we 


wou'd evince his exiſtence, can take place: but 
when we are ſatisfied of the certainty of a di- 
vine Revelation, and are aſſured from its own 


intrinſic, as well as external criteria, that it 


muſt come from Heaven, we may then law- 
fully make uſe of the evidence it affords us, to 
oppoſe the arguments of the ſceptical and pro- 


fane, and to examine with the greater earneſt- 


neſs into thoſe profound myſteries of the divine 
nature, which have been hid from ages and from 


generations, but now, thro' the mediation of the 


ſpirit, are made manifeſt to his Saints in light. 
The ſuperlative excellence of the doctrines 


deliver'd, tho' not only deſtitute of, but in a 
ſignal manner diſcountenanced by, the refine- 


ments of human advantages; the exact com- 


pletion of many ancient prophecies; the public | 


atteſtation of miracles annexed to them; and 


the credibility and characters of the relators of 
them, who cou'd neither be deceived them- 
ſelves, nor had any motive or opportunity of 


impoſing upon others; are teſts of ſufficient 
weight to determine the authenticity of any 
truths propoſed to our faith, in general; and to 
aſcertain the divine origin of the Scriptures, in 
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particular *. But when to theſe arguments we 8 ERM. 


the rational or moral evidence that we . 
ng — 


have of their being revealed from heaven; an 


uniformity in their ſtory; a conſtancy in their 
teſtimonies, even to death itſelf; and their na- 
tural inability to frame an impoſture; which, 
if ſuch, muſt haye been diſcovered imme- 
diately : when we conſider all theſe undeniable 
marks of truth and fidelity in the writings of 


the Old and New Teſtament, with which their 


profeſſed enemies have, as to the moſt material 
points of the narrations, agreed in their own 


| teſtimonies; we cannot but look upon the 


commiſſion of their authors, as of divine autho- 
rity ; and their Speech and their preaching to be 
not with enticing words of man's wiſdom, but in 
the demonſtration of the ſpirit, and of power, that 
our faith might not ſtand in the wiſdom of men, 
but in the power of God. 

Altho' the light of nature therefore can afliſt 
us but little in our endeavours to find out God; 
yet the direction of his holy Spirit, which is 
always preſent to thoſe who ſeek it, will be found 


ſufficient to lead us. where Reaſon faulters, and 


to inſtruct us in many things, whereof we muſt 


| otherwiſe have continued ignorant. — To \ find 


* See theſe arguments well urged by Dr. Rogers, in his 


A4 out 
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* RM. out the Almighty unto perfection, or to aim at 


the means of ſuch a diſcovery, is doubtleſs a 
vain preſumption chargeable on thoſe men, 
who wou'd aſſign a reaſon of what they cannot 
comprehend ; or convince gainſayers by the 
force of ſuch arguments, as are manifeſtly 
above their reaſon: the belief of a Deity is ra- 
ther weaken'd than confirmed by the one; the 
infidelity of the ſceptic is rather increaſed than 
leſſen'd by the other; and the knowledge of 
the Scriptures has render'd both uſeleſs and un- 
neceſſary. The reaſonings which theſe contain 
are juſt and concluſive; and the conceptions of 
the divine nature which they convey to us pro- 
per and magnificent: ſo that whoever can ſuffer 
himſelf to contemn and neglect the exalted ſen- 
timents contained in them; or to doubt, that 
God has yet left himſelf without ſufficient wit- 
eſs in our minds, as well as in the works of 
nature, (it may be faid without partiality) muſt 
either be fo fooliſh, as not to underſtand when 
conviction is offer'd to him, or fo profane and 
ſceptical, as to be unwilling to receive it; ſince 
it may eaſily be made appear, that che exiſtence 
and attributes of God, as manifeſted, in ſome 
meaſure, by the works of creation and providence, 
are more pe illuſtrated i in theſe holy Ora- 
Rh © 


When 


* Of the Exiſtence of God. q 
When My/es declined the ſeemingly difficult SERM: 
attempt of reſcuing his brethren the children of 
: fuel from their Egyptian bondage, becauſe of 


the meanneſs of his appearance; and the in- 


ſufficiency of his abilities, if he ſhou'd make 
the attempt, to ſucceed in ſuch an undertaking; 
he is peremptorily anſwer'd by the Angel of 


the Lord, that the God of his Fathers udn d 


ſurely be with him : and when, till diſtruſting 


his own ſtrength, he, both for his own and 
their ſatisfaction, inquires more particularly 


into the name, that he might attain to the 
trueſt knowledge of the nature of the divine 
being, whoſe orders he was to receive, and 


upon whoſe power he was to rely for the exe- 
cution of them ; God replies to him, in a moſt 


majeſtic and awful manner, I am That Jam &, 
1. e. Tt is not neceſſary for me to explain, nor 


e poſſible for them to conceive any adequate 


and poſitive ideas of my nature and being; 
e what J am, or how I exiſt: only thus much 


© they will be capable of underſtanding, (and 
« indeed, this will be ſufficient to command a 


0 ready compliance to any commiſſion that de- 


* rives its ſanction from my authority), that I 


* am he, who alone exiſts without any cauſe of 


F< „his exiſtence, independently and from eter- 


* Exodus 3. 14. Fo 55 
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10 Of the Exiflence of God. , 
SERM. E nity ; and upon that account, eminently diſ- 
L <« tinguiſhed from the nature of inferior Agents, 

t as being the ſole and original ſource, by whom, 
and thro' whom are all things: necef/arihy- 
ce exiſtent therefore, from the nature of all 
te effects; and /e{f-exiftent, becauſe the author 
« of tham'®.” - | 
For that only this relative ate of exiſt- 
ence, and not an abſolute antecedent one, is in- 
tended in this expreſſion, is evident from the 
whole tenor of the context. In the beginning 
of the chapter, God emphatically ſtiles himſelf 
the God of the Patriarchs ; and in this part of 
it, (as is expreſs in ver, 15.) he ſtill keeps up 
to the ſame character; annexing thereto the 
name or 8 of his nature, which might 


the i inquirers after * But ro be the God of any 
one, did always fignify, in the Jewiſh idiom, 


*The expreſſion in this text is. ſo ſtrong and empha- 
tical, and points out ſo great a difference between the 
Creator and the creature, that the moſt intelligent Philo- 
ſophers and Moraliſts among the Pagans have, as it were, 
adopted it into their diſcourſes of the properties of true 
being and exiſtence; and accordingly, have denied it to 
all other beings beſides God, becauſe nothing exiſts in 
the manner that he does. God only exiſts: (ſays Plutarch 
de Jſid. & Ofirid.) in compariſon of him, we have no eſ- 
ſence or being at all.— v. Edwards's Body of Chriſt. Rel. 
Vol. 1, and Stactborſe on the Creed, Art, 1. 
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Of the Exiſtence of God. 
ſome benefit and advantage to be conferred up- SER M. 


on him, whoſe God he was, by which he might 
aſſure himſelf of being the object of that divine 
care and protection, which firſt gave him life : 
ſo that the name of the Almighty contained, 
and the nature of him deſcribed in theſe words, 
is an immediate reference to what Moſes had 
heard with his ears, and what his fathers had 
told him, that God had done for them in their 
time of old : an intimation, that the truth of 
his exiſtence, and the knowledge of his nature 
might beſt be evidenced to the Mraelites by its 
connexion with other truths; and that the de- 
pendency of inferior beings would lead them to 
the cleareſt acknowledgment of the ſupreme 
and independent being. 
But with what propriety, you will fay, dis 
God appeal to their obſervations on what was 
paſt, to ſatisfy their apprehenſions about what 
was to come? with much every way : for 


when the Children of Tjrael recollected what 


great things had been wrought in behalf of 


their Fore-father Abraham, when ſojourning in 
a ſtrange land, and left purpoſely deſtitute of 
all human aſſiſtance and ſupport : or, when they 
reflected on the happy deliverance which their 
Father Jacob had experienced from the pur- 


| ſuits of his proyoked brother Eſau; the mira- 
culous 
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Of the Exiſtence of God. 
culous means, by which he was unexpectedly 
ſupplied with proviſions from Egypt, when a 
deſtructive famine threatened the extinction of 
his whole family : how ſurprizingly the devi- 
ces of Joſeph's brethren were defeated for their 
own preſervation; and how much every natu- 
ral agent was conſtantly working for the ac- 
compliſhment of thoſe ends, which they them- 
ſelves could neither perceive nor comprehend; 
what could be clearer to them than that thoſe 
effects, ariſing from ſecond cauſes, which they 
are now referred to again, muſt be directed by 


ſome high and over-ruling wiſdom? and who 


could that director be in all their operations 
tending to thoſe ends, but he who firſt gave 
them their beings for thoſe ends ? and who, fin- 
ally, could that be, but the great artificer who 
decor eth all in all? by theſe works of creation 
and Providence, as well as by the teſtimony of 
his creatures, they might find the neceſſity of an 
eternal and independent being, upon whom all 

other things depend, and by whom all things 
are governed, 
This however, it may be ſaid, is but a very 
obſcure, if any explanation of his nature, We 
grant that it is ſo : but ſurrounded as it is with 
all its obſcurity, it fully anſwer'd the purpoſes 
intended, and manifeſted to the Mfaelites all 
chat 


Of the Exiſtence of God. 13 
that God deſigned to make manifeſt ; as far as SERA 
it was neceſlary to be underſtood, ſo far it is a 
plain: where there was no neceſſity why it 

ſhould be plain, there it is obſcure, For what- 
ever may be collected about this great truth, 

the exiſtence and attributes of God, from rea- | 
ſon and ſenſe, yet, as the Text itſelf intimates, | 
vain pride and fruitleſs curioſity muſt not tempt = 
us to proceed too far, That he is, we muſt be | 
certain, otherwiſe we ourſelves could not have | 
been : but when we have got thus far, and are „ 
come to this knowledge of his exiſtence and _ 
perfection, the extent of our capacities will not bl 
permit us to go further, For what it is to be 

eternal, or how he is independently and per- 
fectly ſelf-ſufficient, no words can inform us, 
nor can it enter into the beart of man to pag 
cerve. 

Nor will this knowledge i in part invalidate | 
the authority of the embaſly that was founded | 
upon it. If we are aſſured that we receive be- 
nefits and protection from any one thro' another 

channel, our obligations to our benefactor are 
not leſſen'd, nor the certainty either of our 
having received, or of his having conferred 
thoſe benefits weaken'd, becauſe we are igno- 


rant perhaps of his particular nature or figure. 


The 


the | 


Of the Driftence of Gel. 


SERM, The utmoſt that we can do, with reſpect to 


I, 


our knowledge of God, is rather to ſignify ne- 
gatively what he is not, than to deſcribe poſi- 
tively what he is; and that for this plain rea- 


ſon, becauſe nothing finite can contain the idea 


of infinity. To pretend therefore to aſſign the 
foundation, or comprehend the reaſon of his 
exiſtence, any other ways than it is diſcovered 
by its effects in the creation, preſervation, and 
government of the world, is, if poflible, a 
vainer attempt, than to endeavour, in the lan- 
guage of the Prophet, to nete out the heavens 
with a ſpan, or to meaſure the waters in the hol- 
low of our hand X. | Es 
Upon this account it is, that when Moſes, 
upon another occaſion, deſired the bleſſing of a 
more particular view of God, (not a viſible bat 
an intellectual one) his requeſt was in a great 


meaſure, tho' not wholly, refuſed, becauſe not 


ſuitable to his mortal ſtate, and what might have 
proved fatal to him, if it had been fully granted: 
Thou canſt not ſee my face and live: but this privi- 
lege nevertheleſs is ſubjoined to the denial ; Thou 
ſhalt fee my back parts, but my face ſhall not be 


ſeenÞ.1.e.* Was the glory, which you have now 


* deſired to behold, diſplayed to you in its full 
« luſtre, the greatneſs of the object would infi- 


® 7a. 40. 12, 4 Exod, 3 33. 20, 23. 
| finitely 


© imagine that it is capable of fathoming the 
hidden depths of infinity. By reflection only 
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Of the Exiſtence of God. 
nitely ſurmount the capacity of the faculty; SERM. 


the intellectual eye of the human mind can- 
not fully comprehend the eſſence of the leaſt 
particle of matter that is moſt familiar to it; 
its texture is ſo imperfect in degree, tho' in 
its kind admirably ſuited to its ſeveral wants 
and neceſſities, that the whole of what you 


can know, is but a very ſmall part of what 


you cannot know ; much leſs then can you 


can you diſcern this my reſplendency; by 
the communication of it only to my depen- 
dent, but protected, creatures, not by the ac- 
tual poſſeſſion of it, as it was in my effence 
before the world began, can you catch the 
leaſt glimpſe of it. In this relation indeed I 
am not far from every one of you, fince in 
me you live, and move, and have your being; 
willing, in my providence, to ſupply you 


with the neceſſaries of life; and able, by my 


power, to defend you from the dangers of 


it, Let this knowledge of my nature and 
exiſtence, a perpetual fund of contempla- 
tion and wonder, let it ſatisfy the minds of 
the pious, and bound the ſpeculations of the 
inquiſitive; believe in a God, whoſe eſſence 
you cannot ſee, and truſt in a ——— 
60 0 
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SERM. © of whoſe . you cannot be i igno- : 


* rant. | 
And that the words are to be l to this 


ſenſe alone is evident, according to the moſt 


equitable rule of interpretation, from their cloſe 
connexion with the foregoing verſes. For when 
Moſes makes the petition, I beſeech thee, ſhew 
me thy glory, (verſ. 18.) the anſwer to it imme- 
diately follows, I will make all my goodneſs paſs 


before thee : © as a proper manifeſtation of it, 


« I will ſurround thee on every fide with 
e bleſſings innumerable ; ” and Iwill proclaim 


tte name f the Lord before thee, © that the hand 


of your benefactor may become viſible.” Nay, 


to aſſure you ſtill further of my care and con- 
ce&rn for you, I will ſhew you this my glory 


not only in incompaſſing you my choſen ſer- 
vant, but your people alſo with ineſtimable be- 
nefits: for I will be gracious to whom I will be 
gracious, and will ſhew mercy on whom T will 


ſhew mercy : © I will diſplay it in ſuch a man- 


e ner, that all the world may know and ſee, 


by the many wonderful Occurrences, which 
e ſhall happen, in the proceſs of time, that no- 


« thing leſs than that almighty arm, which 


rules and controuls the courſe of nature, 


e could diſpenſe ſuch remarkable preſervations 


of the righteous, and as remarkable judg- 


— 


ah: © ments 
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60 ments upon the wicked and dilobedient. 1 

after which is added the reſtriction of the ; 

promiſe, before cited, to teach the 1/7 ael- 

ztes to adore the inacceſſible light ; and to 

temper all their inquiries into his nature and 
attributes with humility and a godly fear: 
daily experience proclaiming the government 
of unerring wiſdom, altho human preſumption 
cannot aſſign the grounds upon which it acts. 

Or perhaps this whole paſſage may be better 
underſtood, if we look back a little further to 
the meaning of another petition, which "Moſes 

makes to God, that, as an aſſurance of his fa- 
vor, or in return for his own labors, he would 
 ſhew him his way, that he might know bim; for 
the anſwer as well as the queſtion ſeems to be of 
the ſame import, and is intended to convey the 
ſame meaning with that already conſider d: My 
preſence, ſays God, ſhall go with thee, and Twill 
give thee reſi. The plain meaning of the prayer 
is, that God would incourage the people, whom 
he had graciouſly redeemed from the tyran- 
ny of the king of Egypt, to rely {till upon the 
ſtrength of his hand, and the favor of his im- 
mediate preſence with them, by communicat- 
ing to him, their leader, ſome knowledge of his 
attributes, as a particular ſpecimen of his loy- 
ing kindneſs towards him. 


B Some 


18 Of the Exiſtence of God. 
ERM. Some Interpreters indeed have expounded this 
expreſſion, the way of God, as meaning a directi- 

on that Moſes deſired to have concerning the way 
that led to the promiſed land; and others, as 
relating to the conditions, upon which God 
would protect his people: but beſides that nei- 
ther of theſe expoſitions will agree with the 
words of the text, that I may know Thee, 
the Pſalmiſt ſeems to have put this beyond all 
doubt, when, probably with a view to this ve- 
ry paſſage, he explains the making known his 
days unto Moſes, by ſubjoining a mention of 
thoſe attributes of the Divinity, by which the 
name or nature of God is explained in the 
book of Exodus, The Lord is merciful and gra- 
cious, flow to anger, and plenteous in mercy.— 
compare Pſalm 95 7, 8. with Exodus 33. 
195 
Moſes's prayer, we find, was heard, and a 
ſuitable return was made to it, by referring him 
to the conſideration of what had already paſ— 
ſed, as a pledge to aſſure him of the certainty 
of his promiſe concerning what was to follow. 
That as he had reſcued hem (his people) from 
the ſevereſt bondage without their concurrence, 
ſo he would continue to protect and defend 
them by the guidance of his preſence, and the 


awe of his majeſty: clearly intimating, at the 
ſame 


„„ 


Of the Exiſtence of God. 19 
ſame time, that theſe effects, ſurprizing as they 8 ERM. 
were in their natures and dreadful in their con- I. 1 
ſequences, would be ſufficient to convince them, 1 
that he muſt needs be a God of irreſiſtible 
power, unerring wiſdom, and unlimited good- 
neſs, who could in ſo marvellous a manner 
bring forth and conduct his people with joy, 
and his choſen with gladneſs; without having 
recourſe to any ſpeculative demonſtrations d pri- 
ori of his exiſtence, or any needleſs diſquiſitions 
after the manner of it: for, as it is ſoon after 
added, they may ſee and underſtand theſe my 
back-parts, but my face ſhall not be ſeen. : 
Moes himſelf will herein become his own 
Commentator, and lead us, by his own anſwer, 
to the beſt ſenſe of what was deliver'd to him 
by God. God promiſes, ver. 14. My preſence 
ſhall go with thee, my counſels ſhall direct the 
management of all thy affairs, and my provi- 
dence ſhall conduct this people ſafely to their 
_ promiſed reſt : ” Moſes anſwers, ver. 1 5. F thy 
preſence go not with us, if you do not viſi- 
bly interpoſe to afſure us of thy immediate 
providence and protection, carry us not up 
hence: for wherein ſhall it be known here that I 
and thy people have found grace in thy fight? is 
it not that thou goeſt with us? What creden- 


« tials can 1 give of the Divinity of my com- 
B2 miſſion 


| 
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| SERM.*< miiion, or what proof can the people have 
. 5 ,© of thy being and providence, if chou with- 
| * draweſt that only convincing demonſtration 
ee of it, that thou canſt ſhield them from all 
« dangers, and preſerve them in the midſt of 
e ſurrounding difficulties, ” i. e. in the words 
of the Plalmiſt, when he recognizes theſe bleſ- 
ſings of providence, unleſs be fed them accord- 
ing to the integrity of his heart ; and guided 
them by the ferlfulneſs of his hands, * 
To Moſes in particular, and to thoſe that 
were with him, all other arguments for the 
exiſtence and providence of God were unne- 
ceſſary and ſuperfluous, The favor of heaven 
had hitherto defended them as it were with a 
ſhield: had vindicated their cauſe by the inter- 
poſition of his finger, whilſt they were oppreſ- 
ſed ſlaves : had releaſed them from that houſe 
of bondage, wherein cruelty had been exerciſed 
as the law of juſtice, and inhumanity practiſed 
as the law of God; and had fince miraculouſ- 
ly conducted them thro' what were before im- 
paſſible depths, when there was no other poſ- 
fible way of eſcaping the fury of the Egyptian 
perſecutors. Theſe things they could not be 
ignorant of; and when they ſaw the hand of 
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God ſo powerfully ſtretched out in performing S ERM. 


thoſe, his former promiſes, they could not but , 
reflect upon the ſecurity and certainty of his 
performing theſe new promiles. | 
For, no power leſs than that Almighty one, 
which, as Job ſublimely expreſſes it, /hut up 
the ſea with doors, when it brake forth, as if it 
had iſſued out of the womb ; which made the 
chud the garment thereof, oh thick darkneſs a 
ſwadling-band for it, could have divided the 
ſea, and made them paſs through, or, to facili- 
tate their paſſage, could have made the waters 
to ſtand on an heap. No wiſdom leſs than that 
unerring one of God, who is wiſe in heart, 
and mighty in ſtrength, could have diſcover'd fo 
much foreſight and counſel in forming his de- 
ſigns; ſo much ſteadineſs and circumſpection 
in carrying them on; ſo much vigor and acti- 
vity in the executing of them; as was requir- 
ed, and was ſhewn in making the ſtubborn heart 
of Pharaoh to relent, and the ſuſpicious temper 
of the diffident Iſraelites to become reſolute 
and ſatisfied. In a word, no goodneſs leſs than 
that infinite one of the Lord God's, who is 
merciful and gracious, 15ng-ſaffering, and a- 
bundant in goodneſs and truth, would have 
vouchſafed to repeal the fixed laws of nature, 


or condeſcended to expoſtulate with a ſtiff- 
1 necked 


| 
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8 E] RM. necked and rebellious people, with no other 


deſign, than that they might at laſt reſt from 
their labors, and be ſettled with peace and quiet- 


neſs in the poſſeſſion of the haven, where * 
could wiſh to be. 


To every ſucceeding age as well as to Moſes 
and the T/aelites, all other arguments that can 
be offer'd, for the neceſſity of a Providence, 
muſt appear weak and inconſiderable, when 


compared with theſe : all other proofs of the 


being of a God, as of every other truth, are 


cancelled or over-ruled by this ſtrongeſt one of 


obſervation and experience, Let God ſpeak, 
and we will hear, and be ſatisfied; but let not 
man determine for us, leſt we be deceived. He 
dwelleth in the light which no man can ap- 
proach unto : incomprehenſible in himſelf, 
though fruitful i in good works: the ſupreme 


cauſe of every thing we behold, and therefore 


infinitely ſurpaſſing the PRTENY of any cauſe 


of himſelf. 


Teach us therefore, O thou fountain of all 


being, and God of all truth, to know thee as 


thou wouldſt be known. Human nature, we 
muſt confeſs, is weak and dependent; Thine 
immenſe and incomprehenſible : the powers of 


our mind are narrow and confined ; thy attri- 


butes are paſt finding out: but it is our greateſt 
.- 
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happineſs, in the mean time, that in this im- SE 3 
perfect ſtate we are ſenſible, from the works : 


of nature and the works of providence, that 
we are placed under the direction of an all-wiſe 
Being; under the protection of an all-power- 
ful one; and under the inſpection of an infi- 
nitely good one. This knowledge is ſufficient 
to ſerve all the wiſe ends and purpoſes of liv- 
ing; to make us good, but not curious; to 
captivate our affections, and raiſe our adoration, 
not barely to indulge our ſpeculations, or pleaſe 
the underſtanding. So that as the Jeus of old 
could with good reaſon boaſt, that God was 
boving unto Iſrael, all nations and ages of the 
world may, with equal ſecurity, comfort them- 
ſelves with this eſtabliſhed concluſion, that he 
zs goed likewiſe to all ſuch, as are of à clean 
heart : and in confequence hereof, the grateful 
recognition of the holy Pſalmiſt will become a 
general and perpetual acknowledgment of du- 
ty and gratitude ; happy are the people that are 
in ſuch a caſe; yea, bleſſed are the people wh3 
59 Hove the Lord 5 their God. 
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SERMON Ll. 


Bj 
il Of che Being of a God, and a Pro- 
0 vidence, 
I - : g 25 
Is © JOB ab. 9% 


Canſi thou by ſearching find out God? + 
thou find out the Almi ghty unto Perfec- 
tion? 


HE belief of God's ps AR and ſome 
knowledge of his incommunicable per- 

fections are abſolutely neceſſary to maintain a 
ſenſe of Religion in the minds of men; inas- 
much as every part of public worſhip muſt de- 
pend on that, and every principle of faith ar 
rule of practice is derived from this. For, how 
ſhall they call on him, in whom they have not 
believed ? and in like manner, how ſhall men 
adore a creator, whoſe power they will not ac- 
knowledge? how reverence a benefactor, whoſe 
protection they ſcorn to own? how dread the 
juſtice, or praiſe the goodneſs of a God, whoſe 
authority they reject, and whoſe faperintenden- 
cy they deny? — The arguments, by which 
a we 
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Of the Being of a G od, &c. 


we may evince the truth and reaſonableneſs of S L.A 
this belief, are, from the nature of things, and , „ 


the adminiſtrations of Providence in general, 
many and various: but the evidence of Reve- 
lation will far ſurpaſs the evidences ariſing from 
natural Religion, while it inforces and improves 
its true and genuine dictates. 8 
I have hitherto conſider'd the manifeſtation, 
which God gave of himſelf from the works of 
Providence in the firſt ages of the world; and 
have ſhewn how conſtantly he appeals to their 
obſervations on what he did, for ſatisfaction in 
their inquiries after his nature and exiſtence. 
We ſhall find. the ſame kind of argument ſtill 
kept up in ſucceeding ages; and the only evi- 
dence that inſpiration itſelf could give of this 
great truth, the Being. and Attributes of God, 
je conſtantly deduced from the fame Finck 
ples. | 
a maids firſt — to Moſes was 
the foundation of the Jeuiſb œcοοοpͥh: and 
therefore when the ſame commiſſion, after his 
death, is renewed to his ſucceſſor Jeſbua, God 
renews the promiſe and certainty of his con- 
tinued protection in words of the ſame import, 
with thoſe before deliver'd to Mo ofes : for as he 
had refer'd Moſes to what had been done for his 
fore- fathers, as a ſecurity to him of truſting to 
the 


26 Of the Being of a God, 
SE RM. the promiſe he gave him of what he would do 
IL for him; ſo he refers Jeſbua to the ſucceſs of 
his predeceſſor Moſes, as a ſufficient ground of 
| reliance upon his immediate care and provi- 
; dence in all the exigencies of life, to which in 
the courſe of his adminiſtration, he or his peo- 
ple might be expoſed. As I was with Moſes 
fo I will be with thee; I will not fail thee, nor 
forſake thee : ( Joſh. chap. 1. 5.) or poſitively, 
as the Chaldee Paraphraſt has turned it, I 01/1 
protect and aſſiſt thee. A plain intimation to 
him, that whatever benefits they had hitherto 
received were to be looked upon as God's do- 
1 nation, not their own acqueſt; and a manifeſt 
* caution too, not to place any greater confidence 
in the ſupport of ſecond cauſes, nor to be more 
| curiouſly inquiſitive into the preſence and 
agency of the firſt and ſupreme, than proper 
circumſtances, in due time, would diſcover, and 
a proper reflection upon what he had already 
ſeen would confirm to him. 
| Nor can this promiſe, as I was with Mo 92 
* fo Juill be with thee, be underſtood to relate 
= - to the ſingular privilege with which Mo/es was 
| 
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favored of an immediate communication with 
God face to face : for the laſt verſes of Deute- 
i ronomy, added to that book, at leaſt in the time 
j | of Jeſhua, and conſtantly received by the Jeu 

! Rs MF 


and a Providence. 
as authentic, exclude from him all pretenſions 


7 Miſes from the ſucceeding Prophets: Ard there 
aroſe not a Prophet ſince in Iſrael ike unto Moſes, 
ahm the Lord knew face to face, Deut. 34. 10. 


5 | Now both were ſervants of the moſt high God, 


but Moſes was the law-giver as Well as gover- 
nor of the people of 17ae! : Foſhua ſucceeded 
him in the government, as having the ſame 
civil employment under God, but none after 
Moſes was ſent with a legiſlative commiſſion, 
during the time of the Law. The words there- 

fore muſt be refered to the other part of this 
character, in which Mb pes and Jaſbua were 
equally God's vicegerents, and equally under 
his immediate protection. And the follow- 
ing words, I will not fail thee nor forſake 
thee, ſeem to confine the n to this ſenſe 
alone. 

And leſt this mould be too ſmall an incou- 
ragement to him in ſo great an undertaking as 
that of governing a diſquiet people, who, tho 
manifeſtly ſupported by Heaven, had yet, he 
knew, dared to rebel againſt Moes, and murmur 
againſt God, the promiſe is repeated and re- 
inforced with an additional aſſurance of ſafety, 
the truth and certainty of which, Fo/bua was 
to collect from his own experience, Have not 
I com- 


of that communication, which diſtinguiſhed. 
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28 
SE * T commanded thee? or, behold I have com- 
— manded thee; be ſtrong and of a good courage, 


O the Being of a God, 


be not afraid, neither be thou diſmayed ; for the 
Lord thy God is with thee whitherſoever thou 
goeſt. Joſh. 1. 9. Here is a double motive of 


courage and obedience, the divine command, 


and the divine ſuperintendency ; which the 
Feruſalem Targum has in ſome meaſure ex- 


plained, by expreſſing it in ſtronger terms, 


* for the word of the Lord thy God ſhall be 


« for thy help in every place where thou 
* goeſt: fo that the full ſenſe of the words 


will amount to this; “ the delegation which 


* you now receive, and which Moſes received 
te before you, has been often authorized by 
* the ſanction of. Heaven before your eyes, 
* and publiſhed among your people with the 
© moſt ſignal manifeſtations of God's power 
* and majeſty. For remember the things of 
* old, and the days which are already paſt, and 
ce you will remember at the ſame time, that 
te the moſt ſeemingly irrational and ſenſeleſs 


e cauſes, tending to the wiſeſt and moſt ra- 


© tional ends; unexpected ſucceſs ſpringing out 


* of the moſt deplorable circumſtances; and, 


« toallappearance, inevitable deſtruction crown- 


«ed with ſupernatural and miraculous victo- 
ky * have been * diſtinguiſhing criteria of 


cc my 
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e my preſence among my choſen people. The 5 CRC 
«© ſame providential goodneſs and power com- Kd 
te mand attention and compliance from you; 

e and that, from a more ſure principle than 
te the teſtimony of others, even from the pow- 
te ers of your own underſtanding, and the ſug- 
ce geſtions of common ſenſe and obſervation. 
& You muſt be ſenſible, indeed it is ſelf-evi- 
« dent, that every effect requires a cauſe to 

te produce it; and therefore what can you think 
of that manifold combination of effects, that 

e ſeries of operations, that ſyſtem of wonders, 

* which have placed you in your preſent ſitua- 
« tion, but that it was the work and contri- 
te yance of him, who alone ruleth in the king- 
ce qams of men, and ordereth every thing after 
ce the counſel of his own mind? Or, to make the 
e evidence {till more forcible and convincing; 
« your own preſervation amidſt the deſtruction 
« of your treacherous companions, who had 
© brought up an evil report of the land, which 

t» they had ſearched, unto the children of Yael, 

* may be a clear demonſtration to you of the 

2 < interpoſition of power irreſiſtible, and of 

| * juſtice uncontrouled. Be not afraid then, nei- 

* ther be diſmayed, for the ſame power and 

te the ſame juſtice, which have ſo viſibly point- 
ed out a deliyerance to you from the greateſt 
" * 
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Of the Being of a God, 
ſhall ſtill continue to proclaim the 


« goodneſs of your bene factor before you, and 
« to manifeſt the immediate hand of his al- 


mighty protection, unleſs you are ſo obſti- 


e nately blind or profligately wicked, as not to 


regard the work of the Lord or the n on 


e ee hangs,” 
Indeed, the promiſe made to Joſhua at firſt, 


Iwill never fail thee nor forſake thee, is ſo em- 
phatical and comprehenſive an argument for a 


particular providence, that the author of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews has extended it to the 
hopes and fears of all Chriſtians in all ages, and 
has accordingly deduced from it the general 
grounds of contentment and reliance upon God 
in the greateſt difficulties of life. Be content, 
fays he, with ſuch things as ye have; neither 


anxiouſly ſolicitous about the acquiſition of an 
abundance, nor deeply dejected at the want of 
it; for that God of mercies, and Father of all 


comforts, who has ſupplied you with every 


good and perfect gift, which you enjoy at pre- 


ſent, has ſaid to his ſervant, and in him to all 


| mankind, I «ill never leave thee, nor forſake 


thee. Heb. 13. 5. Who was the author of this 
Epiſtle it is not material for us at preſent to 


mquire; for its having been received in the 


Chriſtian Church as canonical for many ages, 
confirms 
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| and a Providence. 


perſonal preſence among the 1/rae/ites to guide 
them in the right way, as ſome Commentators 
have underſtood this and the parallel promiſe 
before made to Moſes. vid, Serm. I. 


The uſe which Fo/bua himſelf made of this 


promiſe is very particular to our purpoſe, and 


the effect which his reflections, ariſing from it, 
had upon his mind, is ſufficiently evident from 


the laſt counſel and advice, which he gave to 


the people of Mrael after he had conducted 


them into the land of Canaan, For now find- 


ing himſelf weak and declining, and fearing leſt 
the natural proneneſs of the people to idolatry 


ſhould after his death produce among them an 


univerſal defection to it, he ſummons the elders 


and heads of the tribes to a general aſſembly, 
and wiſely repreſents to them the moſt impor- 


tant conſiderations that might engage them ſted- = 


faſtly in the true Religion, and confirm them 
in the worſhip of the true God, taken from a 
deduCtion of the great mercies, which had been 


ſhewn to their Fore-fathers and to themſelves, 
in the courſe of their progreſs thro' ſtrange 


lands, and their final happy n in the 
land of . 


With 


confirms the application of the promiſe, made 8 E * 
buy the Apoſtle, to the viſible protection and ad- 
miniſtration of Providence; not barely to God's 
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8E * With a due ſenſe of God's providence upon 
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his mind, he begins his firſt exhortation (chap. 
23. 3.) with a proper reflection upon the great 
inequality that was obſervable between the 


means and end of their ſucceſs, as conveying 
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undeniable conviction to them, that it could 
not be their own ſtrength, or only the arm of 
weak fleſh that had gained them this victorious 
triumph, but that when one of them could chaſe 
a thouſand, and two of them put ten thouſand to 
flight, the oppoſition would have been imprac- 
ticable, and the event impoſſible, had not the 
Lord their God fought for them. 
Their ſucceſs when they deſerved it, and 
their misfortunes, when they forfeited their 
promiſſory right to it, were equally convincing 
demonſtrations of the ſupremacy and power of 
the God of Trae]; and accordingly, Moſes 
has applied this reaſoning of Joſbua's, when 
reverſed, to the diſtreſſes that befel them up- 
on their defection : (Deut. 32. 30.) How Snould 
one (viz, of their enemies) chaſe a thouſand (viz. 

of the 1/raclites) and two put ten thouſand to 
flight, (contrary to what was promiſed them if 
they had walked in his ſtatutes, and kept his 
commandments, Lev. 26, 8.) except their rock, 
the God in whom they might otherwiſe have 
tralted, had fold them ; ; becauſe of their trans- 
greſſions, 


and a Providence. © 33 


preffions had delivered them up to the hands SERM. - : 

of their enemies; and the Lord had ſhut them 
up, to render their overthrow the more certain, 2 

The reaſon added for this change in their for- 

tune, is ſtrong and expreſſive : for their rock 

is not as our rock: the Gods, on whom the 

| Gentiles rely for ſafety, have not the ſame ex- 

tent of power and authority with our God, 

who gave us our being, and as the ſpring and 


fountain of all things, (for ſo the word Tzur, 
in the original, may fignity) can preſerve us 


in it, 

And not only the works teme beſpeak 

the doer of them ſupreme, but the exact ac- 

compliſhment, thereby exhibited, of ſeveral ex- 

preſs promiſes, is an authentic eridency of di- 
vine power, and a ſtrong proof of a ſuperin- 
tending providence : this Joſbua accordingly | 
inforces ; Ye know in all your hearts, and in all 
your ſouls, that not one thing hath failed of all 
the good things which the Lord your God ſpake "of 
concerning you; all are come to paſs unto you, and ” 
not one thing hath failed thereof. — So that if 
the Religion, which Fo/bua endeavoured to in- 
culcate, had no other ſupports than theſe, it 
would want no others to aſcertain its truth, 
To foretel events of an uncertain contingen- 
cy will require omniſcience, and to perform 
c Works 


= of Of the Being of a Cod, 


SERM. works of a ſupernatural kind will demand om- 
II. nipotence. 

In his ſecond exhortation, however, he is 
more particular in enumerating the great bene- 
fits the people had received, that they might 
be the more ſenſibly convinced that they had 
received them from God: and from thence 
draws a concluſive argument of his being the 

true God, in oppoſition to thoſe temporary vi- 
' ſible Deities, which the nations round about 
them had pads fo worſhip. He did not think it 
neceſſary, nay, it is probable he did not think 
f it proper, to have recourſe to any metaphyſical 
j [ 13 ſubtleties to prove the invalidity and impiety of 
tf ©  Tdolatry, or to evince the neceſſary exiſtence of 
Will one ſupreme cauſe: for Infidelity, he knew, 
it could not withſtand the arguments that the 
works of Providence would furniſh them with, 
nor the utmoſt degree of Scepticiſm elude the 
force of thoſe, which matters of fact might 
ſuggeſt to them. He puts them in mind there- 
fore of the great mercies ſhewn to Abraham, 
381 whom God, for ſome wiſe ends which did not 
[ . terminate in himſelf, had miraculouſly pre- 
| ſerved from the infection of Idolatry, by calling 
Ii | him into a ſtrange land; had wonderfully bleſſed 
him there with riches and honor; and to con- 
tinue his ſeed after him, as well as to fulfil his 
dan 
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own — relating to the ſpiritual covenant, 8 * 
had graciouſly given him the comfort of a ſon, 
when all hopes of his obtaining this utmoſt of 
his deſires were, by the ordinary courſe of na- 
ture, vaniſhed and become impoſſible. He puts 
them in mind of their deliverance from the 
Egyptian bondage, by the working of many 
_ dreadful ſigns and wonders among them: of 
their being fed and preſerved in a wilderneſs, 
which could naturally have fupplied them with 
neither food nor raiment: of their many victo- 
rious attempts upon the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries, which they were commanded to drive 
out, that the poſſeſſion thereof might become 
eaſy to them: and laſtly, of his having pro- 
cured to them the quiet enjoyment of a land 
flowing with milk and honey, for <ohich they 
did not labor, and cities which they built not. 
And then, upon a review of the whole, he con- 
cludes with this earneſt and pathetical exhorta- 
tion, naturally reſulting from it, Now therefore 
| fear the Lord, worſhip and ſerve him in ſincerity 
and truth, without Idolatry and without hy- 
pocriſy; and put away the falſe gods, which 
your fathers ſerved on the other fide of the flood, 
and in Egypt, and ſerve ye fog Lord alone, 
Joſh, 24. 14 


2. Where 


Of the Being of a God, 


SERM, Where now is the Infidel or Idolater? where 


- 


the proud boaſter, or vain diſputer? where the 
rebellious Few, or the cavilling Elder? — Be- 
hold, Infidelity is filenced; Idolatry confound- 
ed; and the Jer convinced! Senſe becomes the 
hand-maid to Reaſon, and Reaſon their Schoo/- 
maſter to bring them to Religion. With this 


long experience here recited, the weakneſs of 


an Idol was the moſt perſuaſive argument for 
the power of God; or if any could {till queſ- 
tion, whether there was a God, the very em- 
ployment of their Leader was the ſtrongeſt | 
evidence that there was one. | 

But to give the greater weight and energy 
to the exhortation, after having ſet the two 
kinds of Religion before them in their proper 
lights, Joſbua, by an elegant inſinuation, does 
as it were ſet them at liberty, with reſpect to 


both, and leaves them to their own free choice 


to determine for themſelves: And if it ſeem evil 
unto you to ſerve the Lord, chooſe you this day 


whom ye will ſerve, Not that Jeſbua thought 


it an indifferent matter, whether they profeſſed. 
a belief of the true God or the falſe; but to 
intimate only, that upon a compariſon made 
between the evidences, which the true Religion 


has on its ſide, and the difficulties, which the 


talle 1 is attended with, it A be ach refer- 
ed 


ond a Providence. 37 
ed to any conſiderate man's own choice to re- G ERM. 
ſolve, whether a God, who could thus deliver II. 
and preſerve his people, had a title to their ador- 
ation and fear of him, or a ſenſeleſs Idol, which 
was but the work of men's hands, which had 
a mouth and ſpake not, eyes and ſaw not, could 
more deſervedly challenge their truſt and re- 
liance upon it. After which, to direct and en- 
courage them aright, he declares his own reſo- 
lution, which in effect he hopes will be their's 
| alſo: but as for me and my houſe, we have ſeen 
ſuch open demonſtrations of God's being and 
miraculous preſence among us, that we cannot 
but continue fixed and immoveable in this re- 
ſolution, wwe will ſerve the Lord; for the mo- 
tives to this our profeſſion are ſtrong and bind- 
ing, the Lord our God, he it is that brought us 
up and our fathers out of the land of Egypt, 
from the houſe F bondage, and which did thoſe | 
great ſigns in our fight, and preſerved us in all 
the way wherein we went, and among all the 
people through whom we paſſed. 
I am ſenſible indeed that ſome have endea- 
voured to make a great diſtinction between the 
belief of a God and the belief of a Providence; 
and admitting it to be a juſt one, they would 
argue from hence, that theſe works which eſta. 
liſh the neceſſity of a Providence, would not 
1 convey 


| imagine that the world was at firſt created by 


Of the Being of a God, 
SERM. convey to the 1/-aelites the neceſſity of a God. 
44 But, beſides that it is altogether as impoſſible to 


chance, as it is to ſuppoſe that it is now go- 
verned by it; and befides that nothing leſs than 
a creating power could preſerve what it had 
created, it is clearly manifeſt from the facred 
Hiſtory, that Atheiſm was not ſo much the 
fault of that age, as the contrary extreme of 


Polytheiſm and Idolatry: and therefore the 


ſigns and wonders, now refer'd to by Jeſbua, 
were not intended only to prove the Being and 
Providence of God, but alſo to prove the ſu- 
preme glory and power of the God of Hrael; 


who was therefore the true God, becauſe he was 
able to do more than any of the gods of the 


country, and conſequently was above them all 
in majeſty and might. Conſider'd in this view, 


this public recognition of God's favors was a 


public acknowiedgment of a ſovereign Deity, 
who had not committed the government of 
the world to any inferior Deities, but had re- 
ſerved to himſelf, as he was originally inveſt- 
ed with, the ſupreme as cn of all things here 
below. 

If there was no uniformity obſervable in the 
government of the world, it might be aſcribed 
to blind chance; if there was no variety in the 

EO | manage- 
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management thereof, but ſecond cauſes always SERM, 


produced their proportionate effects, it might 
be aſcribed to undeſigning neceſſity; but ſince 
both theſe characters prevail in the ſyſtems of 
Providence, (vix. uniformity and variety) 
the one will always be a convincing argu- 
ment againſt the guidance of chance, and 
the other againſt the interpoſition of neceſ- 
ſity. — Hitherto, we find, God's immediate 
hand has been viſible in the preſervation of the 
Tſraehites. They were put into poſſeſſion of the 
promiſed land, the end of their labors: they 
began to think themſelves equal to any oppo- 
ſition ; and had there been no over-ruling hand 
to defeat the devices of men, it is probable they 
might be ſo: but this perſuaſion, if encouraged, - 
would naturally have led them to a denial of 
that over-ruling hand: and therefore, leſt any 
part of their ſucceſs ſhould, in this reſpec, prove 
fatal to them, their ſtrength i 15 now diminiſhed, 
and victory ſecured to them even by their weak- 
neſs, on purpoſe to convince them that he battle 
is the Lord's. 
Upon. this account it was, that when Gideon 
was encouraged by two ſucceſſive miracles of 
his own chuſing to believe, and to fatisfy the 


people, that he was appointed by Heaven to be 
e their 
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SE RM. their leader and deliverer, the number of their 
7 a. forces is purpoſely diminiſhed, and reduced to 
what was very inconſiderable, in compariſon of 
the numerous hoſt of their enemies, that their 
ſucceſs, which was pre-determined by God's 
all- ſeeing eye, might not be vainly imputed by 
them to their own courage, but wholly to the 
aid and aſſiſtance of that God, who does not 
| fave by the multitude of an hoſt, but by over- 
ruling the powers of ſecond cauſes ;. by imme- 
diate concurrence ſometimes, by permiſſion al- 
ways. 
The people that are with thee are too many for 
me to give the Midianites into their hands, left 
Tirael vaunt themſelves againſt me, ſaying, mine 
oon hand hath ſaved me, (Judg. 7. 3.) is the rea- 
ſon given by God himſelf for theſe his provi- 
dential proceedings. For as long as there re- 
mained the leaſt poſſibility of gaining a defeat 
over their enemies by the ſtrength of their arms, 
folly and ingratitude might have prompted them 
to aſcribe it to the agency of viſible inſtruments, 
rather than to the direction of an inviſible actor: 
but when every eireumſtance tended to increaſe 
the difficulties of oppoſition, and heighten the 
impoſſibility of ſucceſs, and yet the enterpriſe 
proved favorable to them, without the aſſiſtance 
of any warlike preparations, or the regular diſ- 


poſition 
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poſition of a diſciplined army; what other con- 8 E RM. 


dluſion could hisallies draw from theſe premiſes, 
but that, with reſpect to Gideon, the Lord was. 
with him, this victorious and mighty man of 
valor; and with reſpect to themſelves, that 
thro” God alone they had done thus valiantly; and 
that it was he alone, who had frodden down their 
enemies 1 
Nor was it only upon theſe public occaſions 
of war, that God manifeſted his exiſtence and 
elory by his works ; but in religious differences 
alſo, when the conteſt deſerved it, he has as mi- 
raculouſly interpoſed to vindicate his ſupreme 
authority. For when, in the days of Elijab, 
Idolatry prevailed more among the ſubjects of 
King Ahab, than the worſhip of the true God, 
and the Prieſts of Baal were held in greater re- 


pute than they were, whoſe delegation was au- 


thorized by the ſeal of Heaven, the reſolution 
of the queſtion, Who is the Lord ? is reſted upon 
ſuch an iſſue, as would inconteſtably diſtinguiſh 
an Almighty power from * crafty collu- 
ſion. 

And Elijah came unto all the people ad ſaid, 
How long halt ye between two opinions? if the 
Lord be God, follow him; but if Baal, then fol. 
Tow him, (1 Kings 18. 21. ) is the beginning of 


the propoſal made to the people, when aſſem- 
| _ bled 


_ 


II. 
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SERM. bled together upon this occaſion, Not, as 


07 the Being f a God, 


might appear at firſt ſight, that the Prophet 
hereby incourages any thing that has a tenden- 


cy to Idolatry, or would inſinuate, that their 
god Baal might poſſibly prove to be the true 


God: but he rather reproves them for their 
negligence in this point ; and accuſes them of 


remiſsneſs in ſearching for ſatisfaction, where 


they yet ſeemed to be deſirous of gaining, and 
evidently wanted it. And as the moſt effectual 
method to come to a final determination in this 


controverſy, which had long ſubſiſted between 


them, to the great detriment of the whole na- 


tion, he does not refer them to myſterious ar- 
guments, or require them to believe what they 
could not underſtand, but appeals only to ſen- 
ſible effects for conviction concerning the effi- 


cient cauſe: that ſince one ſide or the other 
muſt be groſsly miſtaken, and there could be 
but one ſupreme, almighty and independent 
Being, they ſhould make the experiment who 
this Being was. In order to do this, he propoſes, 


that two oxen ſhould be brought before them: 
_ that the prieſts of Baal ſhould chuſe one, and 
lay it on the altar, without any fire thereon ; 


and that he, in like manner, would do to the 


other; that they ſhould pray unto their gods, | 
| and ihe. would call on. the name of ahnt: 


and 
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of the worſhippers, and ſignified his know- 
ledge 'of their prayers by confaming the facri- 
fice with fire, ſhould be owned by the whole 
aſſembly, to be this ones this true, ſupreme 
Being. 

The altar is prepared, and the Prieſts of 
Baal call upon their god; but their prayers are 
ineffectual, and their god infufficient to-anſwer 
them. The true Prophet, in his turn, ſummons 


the people: an altar is built with twelve ſtones, 
according to the number of the tribes of Facob, 


in the name of the Lord; thereby to ſignify 


to them, that he worſhipped and invoked the 


God of the Patriarchs and of 1/-ae/; and to 
intimate, that ſince they had been ſo ſignally 


preſerved together by an over-ruling hand, they 


ought to acknowledge their deliverance by one 


common worſhip, To evidence more publickly 


the miraculous conſumption of the ſacrifice, as 
wrought by Heaven, and by his invocation; 
and to take away all room foricavils or excep- 
tions againſt it, he poured great quantities of 
water about the altar, that no ſecret fallacy 
might be ſuſpected or even ſuggeſted as poſſi- 
ble: with this apparatus he approached the 
altar that he had erected, and with an earneſt 
fer vency prayed to his God; Lord God of 
—_ 
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SERM. Abraham, Tac, and of Ijracl, let it be known 
. this day, that thou art God in Iſrael, and that 
Jam thy ſervant, and that ] have done all theſe 
things at thy Word. Hear me, O Lord, hear me, 
that this people may know that thou art the Lord 
God. 1 Kings 18. 37. 
Omniſcience heard, and 8 an- 
ſwer d his prayer. —for no ſooner had he ended, 
but the fire of the Lord fell from Heaven, and 
_ notwithſtanding the contrary nature of the ſur- 
rounding water, conſumed the facrifice in ſo 
ſudden and wonderful a manner, that however 
incredulous the people might naturally be, and 
however unwilling to be convicted of errors in 
Religion, yet, when they ſaw the miracle, they 
were forced, in admiration and acknowledg- 
ment of it, to confeſs, that the Lord God of 
Elijah was the true God: and they ſaid, The 
Lord he is the God; the Lord, he is the God. 
| 1 Kings 18. 39. 
| It would be needleſs to comment upon this 
| piece of Sacred Hiſtory, the leſſon of piety it 
N conveys 1s plain and obvious, vig. that great is 
WENT our Lord, and great is his power, yea, and his 
wiſdom is infinite, Thou only, O God, couldit 
"it If repeal the fixed laws of nature, who madeſt 
11016118 them ; thou only couldſt alter the natures of 
| 8 88 didit at firſt appoint them: and when 
; this 
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of no other power to have recourſe to: it ſhew- 
ed the Authority, by which theſe miracles 
were done, to be ſupreme, as well as the crea- 
tures, upon which ſuch authority was exer- 
ciſed, to be intirely thine own ! 

With adoration and reyerence do we receive 


and embrace that doctrine, which God thus 
fully ratified by viſible ſigns and wonders ; pur- 


poſely wrought in oppoſition to the pretences 
of the falſe Religion, and in confirmation of 


T the true, Tis true, indeed, that we may juſtly 


ſay, with the Prophet, Yerily thou art à God 


_ that hideft thyſelf, Iſa. 4.5. 15. when we would 


contemplate theſe works of Providence, we find 


many myſterious truths ariſing, which com- 


mand our veneration, but ſtop our reſearches. 
God has not been pleaſed, nor was it neceſſary, 
to reveal to us, in the moſt intelligible manner, 
every thing that his infinite veracity is con- 
cerned in, and his unſearchable wiſdom provi- 
dentially performs, It is ſufficient, and our 
greateſt happineſs, that without doing violence 
to our reaſonable faculties, we muſt be led, by 


What we ſee, to that eſtabliſhed maxim of the 


great Apoſtle, that which may be known of God 


* manifeſt to us, for God bath fhewed it unto 


us. 
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this was done, without invoking or imploring * * 
the aid of any other power, it was an evidence — 
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SERM. Us: for the invifible things of him from the crea- © 
Il. tron of the world are clearly ſeen, being under- 
food by the things that are made, even his eter- 
nal power and Godhead : ſo that whoever over- 
looks the clearneſs, or can over-rule the force 
of their evidence, is left without a poſſibility 
of ſatisſaction and without excuſe 


SERMON II. 


of the Exiſtence and Eternity of 


G OD. 


ROM, 4. 20. 


The inuiſible things of him from the creation TY 
the world are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by 


the things that are made, even his eternal 


power and Godhead. 
6 HE falſe gloſſes which have been put 


upon this text, by Socinus and his fol- 


lowers, who have conſidered it, as wholly me- 
taphorical, will be ſufficiently removed, if we 
conſider the perſons of whom, and the occaſion 


upon which it was delivered. The Apoſtle 


is proving to the eus, in this chapter, that the 
Gentiles, though not admitted into the ſame 


covenant with themſelves, were yet bound to 


the obſervance of many poſitive precepts of 
Religion, agreeable to the meaſure, which had 
been meaſured to them: and that therefore if 
they failed in any point, which was immediate- 
ly connected with the hope or terms of falva- 

tion, 


III. 
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from Heaven againſt ſuch ungodlineſs. Not 


© with too much rigor, requiring obedience to the 
truth, which they had no ability of underſtand- 


ing, nor opportunity of performing ; but be- 
cauſe they held the truth in unrighteouſneſs : 
wilfully ignorant of what they might know, 
and induſtriouſly negligent of what they ought 


to underſtand, For that.which may be known of 


God, whatever krowledge of himſelf was ne- 
ceſſary for him to impart, or mankind were 
capable of receiving, is clearly made mani fe ft to 
them : not only not involved in any intricate 
ſubtleties of an abſtracted nature, which are in- 


telligible but to few, and, at beſt, uncertain to 


all; but in a manner of reaſoning adapted to 
every one's capacity; which brings God down 
as it were to our ſenſes, and if we are not be- 
fore-hand determined to bid defiance to it, 


which carries its own conviction along with 


its evidence. For the inviſible things of him 


From the creation of the world, are clearly ſeen, 


being underſtood by the things that are made, 
even his eternal power and Godhead. 


Let Atheiſin view. the great fabrick of the 
univerſe ; how exquiſitely finiſhed the work- 
manſhip of the ſeveral parts of it, fitted to their 
feveral e and yet, how incompetent they 
were 
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were of themſelves to thoſe ends, and it muſt SE RM. 
acknowledge the power of a maker, infinite in, III. OY 
_ wiſdom and mighty in ſtrength. Let Polytheiſm  - * 
- obſerve the regular uniformity that obtains MY 
in moſt things, and if I may ſo fay, as regular | 
a deformity in ſome few, ſo fitly digeſting, and 
ſo firmly connecting them ; nothing ſuperſlu- 
ous, and yet nothing wanting; and! it cannot 
but conclude them to be the work of one ſu- 
preme, independent Being, wich whom alone, 
in anſwer to Job's queſtion, 201/dom is to be 
found, and with whom alone is the place of un- 
derſtanding. Or let Tdolatry contemplate the vi- 
fible works of nature, the ſpaciouſneſs of their 
extent, the curiouſneſs of their texture; the 
dignity of ſome inferior beings, and the excel- 
lency of the moſt contemptible ; and it muſt 
confeſs, that he that planted the ear, muſt bear; 
be that formed the eye, muſt ſee ; he that teacheth 
men knowledge, muſt underſtand : and that there- 
fore it does but argue ignorance and inattention _ 
to aſcribe theſe per fections to any ſuppoſed 4 
fountains of being, which have mouths and 
ſpeak not, eyes and ſee not, ears and hear not. 
What we can comprehend indeed, at preſent, 
of the divine nature, muſt be learnt from a 
conſideration of thoſe attributes, which are 
aſcribed to it in Holy Writ ; but theſe we ſhall 
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SERM, find always deduced from ſuch arguments, as 


III. 


creation of the world is called by Mſes, the 
| ”" 
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plainly lead us from the effe& to the cauſe; 
not blindly, from the cauſe to the effect. Tis 
true, the exiſtence of God would have been 
equally certain, if mankind had never received 


any manifeſtation of the truth of it: but when 
every part of the creation declares the glory of 
its maker, and every circumſtance in the go- 
vernment of it ſeems purpoſely deſigned to ſhew 


the handy- work of its director, why ſhould we 
have recourſe to any other way of arguing, 


which neither Scripture will countenance, nor 


Reaſon Juſtify ? 


Hatb the rain a Father, or who hath begotten 
the drops of dew is a queſtion, which God puts 


to Job, to intimate the near relation between 
himſelf and his works ; that as there is no other 


; ultimate cauſe aſſignable of the rain but God, ſo 


every element, tho” left to the guidance of ſe- 


cond cauſes, acknowledges him to be, in ſome 


ſenſe, its parent and its ſovereign. Agreeably to 


this it is, that the perſonal character of the God- 


head 1s particularly diſtinguiſhed, in the Scrip- 
tures, by the title of Father, thereby to ſignify, 


as the name Fehovah alſo imports, that the 
effects ſhew him to be the firſt cauſe, and as 


ſuch, eternal and ſupreme. In this ſenſe; the 
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Generations of the heavens and of the earth, SE R M. 


Gen. 2. 4. the miraculous preſervation of the: 
houſe of J#ael is compared to the affection of 
a parent towards his firſt-born, Exod. 4. 22. 


Iſai. 31.9. and the particular interpeſition of 


Providence in behalf of Solomon, is repreſented 
by himſelf as an adoption of the protected, 


1 Chron. 22. 10. He ſhall be my fon, and I will 


be bis father : In what manner? I will eftabliſh 


the throne of his kingdom over Iſrael for ever; 


ce as ſupreme creator and governor of all events, 
e will bleſs him with all temporal bleſſings, 
and in the fulneſs of time, accompliſh the 


e promiſe of many ſpiritual o ones to him and 
t his ſeed after him.“ 


And that this denomination of the Almighty, 


peculiar to himſelf, is intended to convey this 


ſenſe alone to us, is farther eyidenced by the 


application, which our bleſſed Saviour and his 


Apoſtles make of it, in the New Teſtament. 
Thus, in the firſt inſtructions of prayer, which 


he gives to his Diſciples, he leads them from 


the conſideration of themſelves, to that of the 
proper object of it, whom, as their Creator, they 


ought to fear; as their Preſerver, they ought 


to reverence; and as the Father of him, who 
was come to redeem them, they ought to adore 


and Praiſe with dkGving, And to exprels 


„„ this 
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this their obligation in the moſt com prehenſive 


terms, he directs them, and in them, every 


member of his Church, to call upon God in 

that general compellation of, our Father ; ex- 

tending, by that expreſſion, his fatherly rela- 
tion, to the whole race of mankind ; and from 

their exiſtence, as dependent, deducing the cer- 
tainty and neceſſity of an independent being. 
Intimating, at the ſame time, that he who had 
created, was able alſo to preſerve them: and 
that ſince natural light, and natural impotence 
would force them to acknowledge that God 
has done the one; ſo Scepticiſm and Infidelity 
muſt be convinced, by the ſame evidence, that 


he can, if he pleaſes, and that he will, if pro- 


perly invoked, do the other. 


Again, To be in Heaven, which is the expreſ- 
ſion immediately following, implies, in the 
Jewiſh idiom, greatneſs of power, and ſupre- 
macy of dominion; which can be underſtood 


only in reference to the creation and govern- 


ment of this lower world: ſo that the idea of 


Father is herein exemplified and inlarged; the 


one denotes his goodneſs in creating, and his 
care in preſerving us; the other denominates 
him powerful as well as good ; ſupreme as well 


_ as bountiful ; able as wo: as willing to a us. 


This 


and Eternity of God. 


much as if we ſhould fay in more words, O 
© Lord God, the firſt author of our being, and 
ce the ſole preſerver of our impotence; to whoſe 
te favor we owe all the happineſs we can receive 
ce here, and from whoſe compaſſion in Chriſt we 


e hope for eternal glory hereafter : whoſe good- 


ce neſs teaches us, that thou art willing; whoſe 
te omnipotence aſſures us, that thou art able; and 
© whoſe mercy encourages us to hope, that thou 
ce wilt always continue, to hear and anſwer the 
e ſupplications of thy dependent creatures, who 
* acknowledge thee the creator of the univerſe, 
ee the Father of whom the whole family in hea- 
* yen and earth is named; above all, thro' all, 


« and in all things, which thou haſt made, pre- 


« ſerved, and governed, hallowed be thy name.” 
So likewiſe, when our Saviour would con- 

firm the belief of his Diſciples, and eſtabliſh 

their truſt in God's providence, he refers them, 


for ſatisfaction in this point, to the works of ©: 


God, as the moſt perpetual and undeniable evi- 
dences, that they were not the fortuitous per- 


formances of unguided chance, or the blind 
effects of unintelligent fate, but the continual 


operations of a ſupreme being, who preſides 
over all things by his uninterrupted providence, 
= governs all things by unerring wiſdom, For 


D 3 after 
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or their life; not to be too apprehenſive of 
future ſufferings, nor anxiouſly thoughtful for 
what the morrow may bring forth; he adds 
the reaſons or arguments, which might incline 
them to comply with this reliance upon Pro- 
vidence, in the ſeveral following verſes. — 1s 
not the life more than meat, and the body than 
raiment? © It was God who at firſt graciouſly | 


© beſtowed upon you the gift of life, without 


* any merit or application of your own; and 
te can you doubt then that he will not with 
ce that alſo more freely give you all things ne- 
ceſſary for the ſupport and preſervation of it? 


© eſpecially, fince you muſt be aſſured, from 


& the known Attributes of God, that in his 
* wiſdom, he knows that you have need of 
e theſe things; and from his infinite goodneſs, 
* which you have hitherto experienced, that 
* in the ways of righteouſneſs and ne, all 


&« theſe things ſhall be added unto you.” 


But leſt vanity and ſelf- conceit, ariſing from 


_ a truſt in their own righteouſneſs, ſhould induce 
them to aſcribe this their protection to natural 


reaſon, or any improved forecaſt of their own; 
he leads their thoughts to the contemplation of 5 
inferior animals, as another advantageous ground 
from whence they might view the goodneſs of 
the 
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the ſupreme being. — Behold the fouls of the SE RM. 
air; for they ſow not, neither do they reap nor III. 
gather into barns: they neither by their ſaga- 
city, foreſee their diſtant wants ; nor by their 
prudence endeavour to guard themſelves againſt 
impending ones; and yet they never fail of a 
plentiful proviſion from their heavenly Father, 
who feedeth them from above, and crowneth 
them with mercy and loving-kindneds, 
Nay further — Not only the animate part of 
the creation indued with life and ſenſe, but the 
inanimate alſo have in them innumerable marks 
of the inimitable workmanſhip of the great 
Creator of all things: put by our Saviour in 
the laſt place, probably to remove the objections, 
which the reaſon of the human, or the inſtinct 
of the animal life might ſuggeſt to the unſatiſ- 
3X fied Sceptic. Confider the lillies of the field how 
* they grow; they toil not, neither do they ſpin: a 
they are neither ſenſible of what is done for 
them, nor . capable of aſſiſting i in the doing of 
it ; and yet ſo marvellous is their increaſe, and 
ſo exquiſite their beauty, that even the courts 
of the greateſt Princes, even that of Solomon 
himſelf, muſt confeſs an inferiority of glory 
and ſplendor, 
And now, if we ſtop a little, and take a view 
| of the force of theſe arguments, we grateful 
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8 RM. acknowledgement of the devout Pſalmiſt muſt 
undoubtedly become the general acknowledge- 
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ment of every one of us: Through thee, O God, 

have I been holden up ever fince I was born; thou 
art he that took me out of my mother's womb ; 
my praiſe ſhall be always of” thee. For manifeſt 
it is, that we, as well as all other beings, are 
weak and dependent: ncither able to give our- 
ſelves exiſtence, nor capable of preſerving it; 

and yet, altogether fearfully and wonderfully 
made: of ſeemingly unfit materials, with re- 
ſpect to our bodies; of an unknown ſubſtance, 

if it may be called ſuch at all, in regard to our 
ſouls; ineffably and incomprehenſibly in the 
union of both. — Say then, if we can, how 
came we here? Not of ourſelves; for we once 
were not. Not by chance or fate; for Reaſon 
and Liberty are inconſiſtent with theſe. By 
ſome great Maker then were we formed; eter- 
nal in his nature, infinite in goodneſs, and pre- 
eminent in power. — Say again, if we can, 


from whom it is, that we live in the midſt of 


death, and are preſerved in the midſt of dan- 
gers? — Not from undeſigning nature (a term, 


by which we either expreſs our ignorance of 


the cauſe, or confound the effect with the effi- 
_ cient): — Not from inferior, inactive deitics 
(ior thoſe are Iimited in their power, and theſe 

as FS, have 


and Eternity of God, =" 

5 have none) : From ſome underſtanding being 8 ERM. 

4 then, who can exerciſe the Attributes with III. 

1 which he is inveſted: is beneficent to the na- 
tural, as well as good to the moral world; and 
can with wiſdom govern the latter, without 
ſubverting the frame of the former, Behold a 
God then, and behold a Providence! without 

a Creator, there could be no Creature; with- 
out a Governor, Government would fall: ever 
fince the duration of our exiſtence commenced, 
we have evidently lived, and moved, and had 
our being in him: nothing has appeared too 

inconſiderable to eſcape his infinite knowledge; 
nothing too great, to exceed his almighty 
power. O that men would therefore praiſe the 

Lord for his goodneſs, and declare the wonders 
that he doth for the children of men! 

Behold the fowls of the air — of themſelves, 
weak in their animal conſtitution, helpleſs in 

_ every ſtate of its exiſtence, and dependent in 
every ſtep of its progreſs; and yet from its 
commencement to what may be called its per- 
fection, how exquiſitely curious is the texture! 
how ſagacious are they in their inſtin&t! how 
providentially cautious in what is evidently no- 
thing leſs than an inward activity, and volun- 
tary ſelf-determination! But from whence is 
it, that dead, ſenſeleſs matter becomes thus ani- 
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[| | 1 _ , currence of a cauſe thereof? Whence is it, that 

|| every member and organ of. their bodies, is in, 

| its nature the only one that could be properly 

| adapted to their ſeveral: uſes and exigencies in : 
| life? whence is it, that they are ſo aſſiduous in 


=_ preparing an habitation for, and ſo induſtriouſly 


| il conftant in producing their ſpecies, without any. 
| | i confuſion in the ſeveral kinds, as if they, knew 
F | the philoſophy of their own warmth, and its 
| | natural aptneſs for animation? or, whence is it, 
. that they ſeek out for climates, ſuited to their 
If conſtitutions, or receptacles, fitted for their 
i abode and nouriſhment, when the approaching 
| | inclemency of the ſeaſon renders every other |} 
| place pernicious to their being; and cuts off 


every other method of ſubſiſtence; as if they 1 
underſtood the influence of the ſtars, and the i 
changes of the celeſtial ſigns? A/e the beaſts and ; 

T bey will teach thee; and the fowls of the air, 

114 and they will tell thee; or ſpeak to the earth, 

14 and it ſhall teach thee ; and the fiſhes of the ſea 
ſhall declare unto thee ; who knoweth not in all 
theſe things, that the hand of the Lord hath 
wrought them? Job. 12. 7, 8, 9. - 

 Confider the lillies of the field — Who was it, 
that gave them ſuch a regular complication of 


Pu each fitted to their proper uſes of vege- 
tation 
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colors, that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of theſe ? or, who was it, 
that ſo ordained it, that when they cannot diſ- 


cern the periods of their growth or decay, they 


ſhould nevertheleſs, when they are ready to 


wither and dic, anticipate their extinction, by 
running up into ſeed, ſuited to the propagation 
| of their kind, as if they foreſaw their approach- 


ing end, and would thereupon provide for a 
continuation of their poſterity ? who could do 


this, but that all-wiſe and almighty being, who 


co-operates with them, influences their growth, 
and directs them to the means of preſervation 


and increaſe : or, in the language of the Pſalm- 


iſt, bo vifiteth the earth and bleſſeth it; and 
maketh 1t very plenteous : who crowneth the year 
with his goodneſs, and his clouds drop Jy 


Pal. 6 2.0, 18. 
Thus David, with a grateful heart, recounts 


and proclaims the goodneſs of God : and with 
the ſame arguments St. Paul diſcountenances 
and refutes the ſuperſtition and idolatry of the 
Gentile world. Indeed, the people of Lyſtra 
had not corrupted their principles of religion 
to ſo great a degree, as to aſcribe the miracle of 
recovering a cripple to perfect ſtrength, by a 

word 
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| SERM. word ſpoken, to any power leſs than a divine ; 
=, , but their fault lay in conceiving too low no- 


tions of that nature, which was properly ſo. 
For, when thro' their great zeal, tho' not ac- 


cording to knowledge, they would willingly 


have offered ſacrifice to the Apoſtles, Barnabas 


and Paul, whom they judged, from this mira- 


cle, to be gods in the likeneſs of men; the 


Apoſtles indeavour to rectify their miſtakes in 
| theſe points of religion, and to extricate them 


from thoſe mazes of ignorance, which not a 
want of evidence, but a wrong uſe of what 
they had, had long cauſed them to wander in, 
by referring them to what were reckoned the 
darkeſt ages of the Pagan world, who had yet 
ſofficient light, if they would but have attended 
to it, to direct them herein to the knowledge 


of the truth ; foraſmuch as God had not from 


the beginning left himſelf without witneſs, in 
that he did good, and gave them rain from 


| heaven, and fruitful ſeaſons, filling their hearts 


with food and gladneſs. Acts 14. 17. 
An argument, which, if well conſidered, is 


indeed a ſtronger proof of a particular provi- 


dence, ſupreme in the heavens, than at firſt 
ſight, it may appear to be. We are apt to 
aſcribe the variety of the ſeaſons, the former 
and the latter rain, the moiſtneſs or dryneſs of 
= f the 


and Eternity of God. 


the atmoſphere, to inferior, ſubordinate laws SERM. 


of nature, directing the wheels of this great 
machine, and governing the movements of it 
by a kind of regular neceſſity. The approach 
or receſs of the luminaries, the partial heat or 
coldneſs of the air, the relative weight or light- 
neſs of the vapors, are the principal cauſes gene- 
rally aſſigned for thoſe alterations, which na- 
ture, as an inſtrument, exhibits, but which 
God, the great artificer of nature, works with 
his own hands. 

For, according to what are called natural 
principles, the very reverſe of what we obſerve, 
ſhould in every inſtance take place. The quan- 
tity of rain, for example, that falls, ſhould be 
proportionable to the quantity of vapors that 
ariſe ; and this too, greater or leſs, according as 
the earth and rivers are more or leſs repleniſhed ET 
with water : fo that the longer the rain has 
continued to fall, the longer it ſhould ſtill con- 
tinue to fall; or when once it has begun, it 
ſhould continually increaſe, becauſe of the in- 
_ creaſe of its ſupply, without a poſſibility of in- 
terruption, and without cealing. So again, in 
the other extreme, a drought once begun 
ſhould know no end; and that for the ſame 
reaſons: for the quantity of vapors that are ex- 
haled and atttacted by che ſun decreaſing, in 
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* as the moiſture of the earth de- 
creaſes, a total ſtagnation ſhould, in time, inſue 


on both ſides; and therefore the cauſe of a 


change being wholly removed, the effect will 


naturally be removed with it. Men of refined 
parts and nice ſpeculations may indeavour to 
offer ſome ſolutions of theſe pbœænomena of na- 
ture, but every ſtep they take will be found to 
be only a remove from one difficulty to ano- 
ther, unleſs they reſolve them at laſt into the 
agency of divine providence, who alone giveth | 
the former and the latter rain, for the fruitful- 


neſs of the earth, and the aid of mankind. 


In vain, preſumptuous man, do you pretend 


to fathom omniſcience with the line of reaſon, 


or the depths of eternity with the ſhort plum- 


met of human fight : the objects will appear 
equally indiſtinct, and the diſtance equally in- 


ſcrutable, with whatever advantage you turn 
the ends of the perſpective, Contemplate we 
may, but we cannot comprehend, the proceſs 
of the moſt familiar occurrences : the book of 
nature, indeed, is ſtored with many indelible, 
and legible characters; but whoſe tongue can 


boaſt of being the pen of that ready and maſter- 


ly writer, who has formed the compoſition up- 


on the plan of nature? the viſible parts of the 


creation will lead us to the neceſſity of ſome- 
thing 


and Eternity , God. 
thing inviſible ; but how that inviſible being 
directs his motions, forms his deſigns, or exe- 


cutes the determinations of his will, is a degree 
of knowledge too wonderful and excellent for 


us, we cannot attain unto it. 


a 
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III. 
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The tranſition from one degree of perfection 


to another is eaſy and intelligible to us, while 


wee confine our thoughts to the ſcale of created 
beings; but when we have reached the ſum- 


mit of imperfection, (if I may fo call it) and 
yet find an infinite diſtance between that and 
the firſt verge of perfection, we are loſt in our 
reſearches after reſt for the ſole of our foot; 
and like the dove, which Noah ſent forth from 
the ark, are forced to return again to the ſame 
principles, from whence we ſet out; marking 
every thing beyond the ſettled limits: of our 
proſpect, as hitherto anknown truths. The 


chart from heaven indeed will infallibly direct 


us thus far, that by God alone all things conſiſ.— 
that he preſerveth and upholdeth all things by the 
word of his prwer— that in his hand is the ſoul 
of every living thing, and the breath of all man- 
kind — and that therefore his providence not 
only ſtands. on a firm foundation, and reſts on 
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undeniable evidence, but appears alſo, in this 
reſpect, abſolutely neceſſary ; ſince the world 


could no more continue without his aid, 


than | 
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SERM. than it would exiſt without it at firſt, But 
* with all this affiſtance to direct us, the Pſalm- 
iſt's alluſion is ſtill ſtrong and forcible, hrs quay 
is in the ſea, and his paths in the great waters, 
and his foorſteps are not known : no thought can 
meaſure, no tongue can relate, his nature, 
And no wonder is it, that theſe effects ſhould 
not, like all others, lead us to any further know- 
ledge of their cauſe: God is in heaven, and 
theſe upon earth; God is eterral, and theſe 
are temporary ; God i is infinite; and theſe are 
finite: conſidered only as a cauſe therefore, we 
ſhould be at a loſs to determine any thing about 
the duration or nature of his exiſtence ; but 
conſidered as the firſt cauſe of all things, efer- 
nity and independency become inſeparably con- 
nected with it. He who is the firſt cauſe of all 
things, muſt either be himſelf uncauſed, or elſe 
muſt be an effect too: to maintain the latter, 
is to ſuppoſe another cauſe before, and ſuperior 
to himſelf, and therefore he could not be the 
firſt: and to grant the former, is to take away 
the poſſibility of a beginning of exiſtence, and 
immediately to aſcribe eternity to him. Since 
every effect then muſt have a cauſe to produce 
it; and ſince the original producer himſelf, 
as ſuch, excludes the poſſibility of a cauſe; 
commencement of exiſtence, which is an effect, 
is 


and Eternity of God. 


Is incompatible with his nature, and a ſucceſ- S ERM. 


ſive duration of exiſtence, which is but the 
ſucceſſive operation of ſome cauſe upon it, will 


become too palpable an abſurdity for even an 


_ Atheiſt to defend; ſince it makes that to be 


really an effect, which, from the ſuppoſition 


itſelf is not one. 
To imagine, with ſome, that eternity and 


creation are not inconſiſtent ideas, is to con- 


found that, which is, with that, which is not, 
and to make a ſtate of exiſtence and non- exiſt- 


ence co-incident with each other. Whatever 


is eternal, always has been what it is: what- 
ever 1s created, once was not : the one would 
not be what it is with a beginning ;. the other 


could never have been what it is without a be- 


ginning, To indeavour therefore to reconcile 
the terms, an eternal creature, is to imply and 
exclude efficiency at the ſame time; it is to im- 


ply” it, becauſe ſomething is ſuppoſed to be 


done; but it is to exclude it, becauſe, as eter- 
nal, it either could not be done at all, or muſt 
have been done already. 


To God therefore, and to him alone, eterni- 
ty belongs. Self-exiſtence is, in its own nature, 


an underived perfection: exempt from any 
influence from without ; not liable to any 


5 change from within; impaired by no accidents; 
E limited 
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SERM, limited by no time : it is impoſhble then, that 


III. 


e 
ſible that it ſhould ever ceaſe to be. The Athe- 


„ themſelves are fo ſenſible of the force of 
theſe arguments, that whenever they repreſent 
the material world as unoriginated or neceſlarity 


: of the Exiſtence 


it ſhould ever have begun; and it is as impoſ 


exiſtent, they as conſtantly aſcribe the . | 


of eternity to it alſo. 


How ill Spinoſa and his mes have ſuc- 
ceeded in this attempt, has been often ſhewn 


by many able writers; who from the known 


obſervations on the face of nature, and from 
the form and order of every thing that occurs 
to us, have confuted every argument, that 
Atheiſm could ſuggeſt, or Scepticiſin defend. 
One numerical ſubſtance in the univerſe (which 
is Spinoſa's firſt principle) will make every part 


of it dependent upon each other : and the eter- 
. nity of the material world, (which is another 


of his principles, ) will make it wholly inde- 
pendent. If he defends both theſe principles, 


he muſt contradict himſelf : and if he defends 
either ſeparately, he muſt maintain, in confe= |} 
quence of the firſt, that the animate and in- 


animate, the celeſtial and terreſtrial parts of the 
creation are not diſtinct from one another; and 
in conſequence of the ſecond, that every thing 
we behold 1 is  Invariable, and infinitely perfect. 

Aſſer- 


and Eterni ty of God. 


Aﬀertions, hich ſerve plainly to manifeſt their 8 ay M. 


own abſurdity. — Such arguments as theſe are - 


properly adapted to the conviction of an infidel, 
who may be accuſtomed to an abſtract way of 
reaſoning, but will not hearken to the „till voice 
of Revelation: but wherever this additional 
evidence is looked upon as of any authority in 
points of faith, neither ſcepticiſm will find any 
room for doubting. nor curioſity, as far as it is 
_ allowable, want any proof to afford it ſatisfac- 
tion: The natural and revealed evidence will 
mutually tend to confirm each other, and render 
the principles of each doubly concluſive, 
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of the Eternity of GOD. 


ROM. 1. 20. 


Th he inviſible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by 
the things that are made, even bi eternal 
power and Godbead. | 


T has been already obſerved, in general, 
that the ſirſt cauſe of all things muſt, as 
ſuch, neceſſarily be eternal: and it has been 
ſhewn, how far human reaſoning, taken from 
nature and obſervation, will aſſiſt us in our in- 
quiries after this firſt cauſe, and the manner of 
his being: but ſince innumerable uncertainties 
are ſo cloſely interwoven in our moſt certain 
deductions, when unaſliſted, that even tempo- 
rary duration often excedes our capacities, and 
therefore eternity will always far ſurmount the 
utmoſt extent of them, when moſt improved ; 
it is undoubtedly our ſureſt method to have re- 
courſe to an znfa!l:ble guide, where infallibility 
is truly to be found; and not to reſt in our 
| don 
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own. determinations of truth and falſhood, SERM. 
without ſufficient ſatisfaction, where nature IV. 
and reaſon will aſſiſt each other, and a Reve- 
lation from heaven will confirm the evidence 
of both. | 
| Eternity of exiſtence, which, when applied 
+4 to God, is a perpetual continuance of his being, 

3 without beginning and without end, is the pri- 
mary attribute of his nature, by which he is 
9 diſtinguiſhed from falſe gods : and therefore 
4 we may reaſonably expect to find, that the 
ſime arguments, which are made aſe of, in the 
Holy Scriptures, to aſcertain the truth of his 
exiſtence, will lead us, at the ſame time, to 
dhe proof of his eternity. It is certain, that 
33 _. whatever exiſts, according to our notions of 
exiſtence, by a ſucceſſive duration, cannot be 
abſolutely eternal : whence the Scripture phra- 
ſes are more particularly emphatical, in its ac- 
counts of the Divine exiſtence; telling us, that 
4 he is the ſame yeſterday, to-day, and for ever ; 
o* that he is the Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the ending; that a thouſand years are with 
him as one day, and one day as a thouſand years: 
by which, and the like expreſſions, the relati- 
on of time and duration is excluded from his 
being; and a peculiarity of exiſtence is intend- 


ed to be conveyed to our minds, of which our 
. E 3 ä finite 


70 Of the Eternity of God. 
S ERM. finite underſtandings cannot frame any adequate 
od , conceptions, 

Ihn the firſt Revelation, which God made of 
himſelf to Moſes, he emphatically ſtiles him- 
ſelf, Tam: Exod. 3. 14.“ He does not ſay, 
T was; for that would have implied a change 
of being, and conſequently a beginning of his 
preſent ſtate: nor I vill be; for that would 
have ſignified his not having yet attained to 
ſome degi ce of perfection, to which he was to 
attain in time to come: but, I am: I am the 
one, eternal, immutable God, in whom is no 
variableneſs, neither ſhadow of changing ; with 
whom the diſtinctions of paſt, preſent, and fu- 
ture have no place; but who is the ſame yeſter- 
day, to-day, and for ever, Accordingly, St. John, 
in his ſalutation to the churches of Alia, parti- 
cularly explains the full meaning of this name 
of the Almighty, by him, which is, and which 
| woas, and which is to come, Rev, 1. 4. which is, 
becauſe independent, and unalterably the ſame : 
which was, becauſe neceſſary and eternal, with- 
out beginning; and which is to come, becauſe 

of inexhauſtible, and never-failing g permanency 
without end. 
And if we conſider the deſign of this expla- 
nation of the divine eſſence made to Mo/es, we 


vid. Bundy's Setm, Vol. 1. 


ſhall 


Of the Eternity of God, 


' thall thereby diſcern the neceſſary appoſiteneſs S E RM. 


of ſome reference to his attribute of Eternity; 
and in this light confirmed by parallel inſtances 


in Scripture of the ſame import,—The delega- 
tion now delivered was in behalf of the diſtreſ- 


ſed children of Marl, who had been long ſub- 
je& to the Egyprian tyranny, and, as is evident- 


ly certain from the requeſt afterwards granted = 


to them by Aaron, concerning the molten calf, 
miſerably infected with the idolatrous ſuperſti- 
tions of that country, A dangerous, and to all 
human appearance, an impracticable propoſal 
was now to be offered to them, of reſcuing 
them from their yoke of bondage, and leaving 
the land wherein they ſojourned, in fearch of 
another, which had been promiſed to their fore- 
fathers, but to which, becauſe of its diſtance, 
they were hitherto intire ſtrangers. How far 

the power of Js and Ofirrs, the gods whom 
the Egyptians worſhipped, might affiſt them in 
this undertaking, would be eaſily underſtood 
by them, if they conſidered, that the deities, 
which were invoked and reverenced in one 
part of the kingdom, were detefted and de- 
ſpiſed in another; and that therefore, ſince 
every one of them had rivals in power and 
worſhip, the deſigns of the God in whom they 


truſted, might be defeated by the ſuperior 
E 4 _ _ counſels 


7 
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SERM. counſels of others, whom they neglected; and 
IV. 


the difference in opinions, which prevailed con- 
cerning the true God, might lead them into, 
ſome miſtake of invocating the falſe. — It was 
not diflicult for them, however, to trace the 


origin of all their deities, and to fix the time, 


probably within the memories of ſome then 
living, when profane adoration was begun to 
be paid to them; (for Moſes calls them neu 
gods, that came newly up: Deut. 32. 17.) when 
they heard of a commiſſion therefore ſent to 
them from a God, who was without begin- 
ning of days and end of life; even the maker 
of thoſe objects, which were become the ſub- 
ject of their veneration; and in his own na- 
ture, ſuperior to any cauſe and change of him- 
ſelf; they muſt be induced by this, if by any, 
conſideration, to liſten to the promiſe, which 
ſuch a Being had made to them ; and to truſt 
for their deliverance to the power of that God, 
who had already evidenced his right of ſupre- 


macy over the creation, by being the author of 


it; and was not liable to thoſe alterations of 
nature, which the heavenly luminaries, their 
primary deities, and the atrial elements, which 
held the ſecond place, were, by his appoint- 
ment, continually liable to, and had contantly 


-ppgerpone. .. », 


This 
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This would eminently diſtinguiſh the God of S = RM. 


NAS fathers, from the temporary idols, which 
they had made to worſhip. Ofiris had been cre- 
ated, according to their own antiquities, in 
time: Vs was dependent and variable; but 
this God, who now offered to redeem them, 


always was, and ever will be the ſame, Length 0 


of days is infinitely ſhort of his duration; and 


every poſſibility of changing beſpeals an infe - 


riority to his eſſence, 

And upon this account, our bleſſed Savious 
likewiſe, who is God of gods, and Lord of 
lords, uſes the ſame terms to expreſs the ſame 
eſſence of exiſtence. For. when he is diſputing 
with the Jeus concerning the beginning of his 
being, he does not ſay, before Abraham was, I 
was: but more ſtrongly, before Abraham was, 
J am: to intimate his exiſtence before time 


began, and to convince them, from the manner 
of that exiſtence, that he really was, what he 


pretended to be, the eternal Son of God. This 


is that permanency of being ſo peculiar to the 


Deity ; that perfect manner of exiltence proper 
to God only, 

With good reaſon therefore did Moſes make 
this diſtinction between the God of 1/rael, and 
the gods of the nations, in the ſong of mercy 
and judgment delivered a little before his death; 
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Deut. 32. 37. Forwhen, either in the perſon 


K deriding enemy, znfulting the captive 
Jer, or in that of God, mocking at the ſup- 


poſed power and majeſty of their new idols, he, 
by theſe infinuations, had extolled the great- 


neſs of their deliverance, and expoſed the folly 


of their apoſtacy from the true God; this at- 


tribute of eternity is added, as the peculiar cha- 


racteriſtic of the ſapreme God of heaven and 
earth. See now, that I, even T am be, and there 
is no gad 401th me, either as ſuperior, or equal: 


= for I tift up my bund to heaven, and fay, I 


live for euer: which is manifeſtly referred to, 
and explained agreeably to the preſent purpoſe, 
in the prophecy of Daniel, chap. 12. 7. where 
in. his viſion, he heard the man cloathed in lin- 


nen, which was upon the waters of the river, 


when he held up his right hand, and his left 


hand unto heaven, and fware by him, that liveth : 


or ever: And in the Revelations of St. Fohn, 
where the appearance of an angel is repreſent- 
ed, ſtanding upon the ſea and upon the earth, 
lifting up his hand to heaven, and fwearing by 
bim, that liveth for ever and ever: Rev. 10. 5, 
6. For Meſes's expreſſion, I lift up my hand to 
heaven, ſignifies, as is evident from what is ad- 


ded to it in theſe parallel paſſages, I fwear by 


heaven, And the following words, I live for 


ever, 
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2 = Prophet, him hat liveth for ever and 
And that the eternal God alone is ap- 


75 
ever, are exactly correſpondent to thoſe words SE RM. - 


IV. 
— 


e to in theſe ſolemn proteſtations, is evinced 


by what the apoſtle has obſerved of the method 
of God's ſwearing : When God made promiſe to 
Abraham, becauſe he could fwwear by no greater, 


he fivare by himſelf : Heb. 6. 13. thereby de- 
noting himſelf eternal and ſupreme. 


In like manner, when Mz/es pronounces his : 
laſt bleſſings to the ſeveral tribes, after the 
manner of Jacob upon his death-bed, that de- 


livered to the tribe of Mrael is more particular- 


| ly ſublime, and a literal confirmation of God's 


never- failing eternity. There is none like unto 


the God of Feſhurun, that is, Iſrael, who rideth 


upon the heaven in thy help; Deut. 33. 27. im- 
plying his ſupreme command, and providential 


goodneſs, manifeſted, as it was exerted, in their 
protection and deliverance: and this ſuprema- 


cy is deduced from his eternity; The eternal 


God is thy refuge; (piouſly acknowledged by 


Moſes, upon a like occaſion, and more fully ex- 


preſſed in P/alm go. 1. Before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever thou hadſt formed 


the earth and the world; even from everlaſting 


fo everlaſting, thou art God:) and underneath 


are the everlaſting a arms : the power and care 
of 


76 | Of the Eternity of God. 
| SERM. of eternity will ſupport thee, and will never 
IV. faffer thine enemies to prevail againſt thee. 
— 

I need not repeat here, what has been ſuffi- 
| ciently ſhewn already, from what principles of 
reaſoning Moſes draws theſe concluſions: only 
thus much we may obſerve, that the fong is 
evidently founded upon immediate references to 
what great things God had hitherto done for 
the people of rael; and that the bleſſings, 
conſequent thereupon, receive their force and 
energy from thence, as a pledge to aſſure them- 
ſelves, that he could ſtill continue to do greater. 
The conſideration of what was paſt would na- 
turally lead them to the proof of an eternal 
| | benefactor, (for any being leſs than eternal 
| could not have ſhewn ſuch an abſolute com- 
mand over univerſal nature; ) and ſuch a proof, 
whether diſcovered by the light of nature or 
obſervation, muſt eſtabliſh a firm reliance on 
his promiſes, however remote or difficult, For 
ſince * it is evident, even to the meaneſt capa- 
* cities, (as a late learned Divine has obſerved *) 
te that he who firſt gave being to all other F 
things, could not poſſibly have any beginning A 
“e himſelf, and muſt therefore neceſſarily have A 
e exiſted from all eternity: ſo the Iſraelites 11 
could not but conclude, that he, who had re- 0 

Dr. Clarke's Serm. Vol. 1. | 
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verſed the courſe of nature, muſt be the author 8 E RAM 


of it: and that he, who was the author of it, 


could neither derive his own being from ano- 


ther, nor acknowledge a ſuperior in duration 
and power; or, in other words, that he who 
had been their refuge from one generation to 

another, muſt have been God before the world 
was made, and muſt have had power before 

time began; ; that is, muſt have been eternal. 
And again, (as the fame excellent author goes 
on) © he who had already exiſted from all 
< eternity, independently and of himſelf, can 


not poſſibly be liable to be deprived of his 
e being, and muſt therefore neceſſarily exiſt 


<« for an eternity to come: ſo, with reſpect 
to the Maelites, as he, who was manifeſted 
cternal, ſelf-exiſtent, and independent, had pre- 
ſerved them hitherto, and now promiſed to 
continue his protection of them, the advice 
of the Prophet became the general founda- 
tion of their hope and truſt in him, Truſt 
ye in the Lerd for ever, for in the Lord 
Jebovab there is everlaſting ſtrength, Iſa. 26. 4. 
Whatever is dependent and temporary, as all 
created things are, can, at the utmoſt, com- 
mand only the preſent time; forgetting what 


is paſt, and with variable and mutable hopes 
and fears, ſcarcely gueſſing at what is to come : 


but 


{ } 


8 
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SE RM. but that Being, whoſe duration is commenſu- 
# * rate with every portion of time, and in whoſe 


ſight a thouſand years are but as yeſterday, muſt 


needs comprehend the whole circle of Beings 


paſt, 'and fecure to himſelf the poſſible conſe- 
quences of events that are future; and there- 


fore, with the ſame Prophet, he may confident- 


ly proclaim to all the lovers of bis Law, My 
righteouſneſs ſhall be for ever, and my =O 


From generation to generation. Hai. 51.8. 


Thus neceffary was an application to God's 
Eternity, in the preſent caſe; and thus mani- 
feſtly deduced from what were the effects of 
it! — But to make the commiſſion, with which 


| Moſes was ſent to the Iſraelites, yet more ſtrong 


and binding, God fubjoins to the foregoing an- 
other name, or explanation of his nature, which 
was better known, and more uſual among 


them: Thus ſhalt 2 ſay unto the children off 


| Hh ael, the Lord God of your Fathers hath ſent me 


unto you, Exod, 3. 15. Upon which we may ob- 
ſerve, that the name Jehovah, which is here 
added to explain the meaning of Jam, is clear- 
ly derived from it; and fully denotes eternity 


of exiſtence, as the other does eternity of 


eflence. | 
We need only make one obfervation more 
upon this text, and that 1 is, the great care, which 
Heaven 
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addition of the word God; thereby to ſignify 
do us, that this eternal, ſelf-exiftent, and inde- 
| pendent Being is no otherwiſe to be known to 


us, but by his ſuperintendency and providence 


in the government of the world. For as Jebo- 
vab in the Hebrew, ſignifies ſelf-exiſtence, ſo 
Theos, God, in the Greek, being derived from 
a verb, which fignifies to ſee or inſpect, is a 
name given to the Deity, to denote his prove- 
dence and protection. 


Eternal God] that thou, who haſt thy dwel- 


ng fo high; who, in the language of the Pro- 
phet, ixhabiteſt Eternity, ſhouldſt yet humble 
thyſelf to behold the things that are in heaven 
and earth ! This is ſuch marvellous condeſcen- 
ſion and inimitable goodneſs, as muſt fill the 
human breaſt with the moſt grateful reſent- 


ments, whilft it bewilders the human mind, 


loſt in praiſe and thankſgiving. Forgetful of 
what is paſt, it is poſſible, we may ſeldom re- 
flect upon his goodneſs in creating us, but can 
we live, and move, and have our being in him, 


and yet never attend to the Was ſignal in- 


ſtances we experience of our ſupport and pre- 


ſervation, which we daily receive from him? 


of bis ſaving our life from deſtruction, and crown- 
| | | . | mg 


Heaven has vouchſafed to take to direct usSERM. 
aright in our inquiries into this point, by the * | 


3 of the Eternity of an 
SE RM; ing us with mercy and loving-kindneſs? com- 
IV. 

6 en bleſſings, tho great, yet becauſe they are 
common, may affect us little: but ſurely, we 
can never reflect how much we depend upon 
the Providence; and how much we owe to the 
goodneſs of almighty God, and not be led by 
fuch ſentiments, as all nations and ages of the 
world have been led, into ſome kind of homage 
due to his infinite majeſty, into ſome applica- 
tions to incline his favor, and ſome kind of in- 
terceſſion to avert and reconcile his anger. This 
we may look upon as a natural and univerſal | 
principle: more bleſſings than they can make 
uſe of, is the portion of many; more than will 
ſupply their neceſſities is the lot of moſt men: 
Gratitude therefore, heightned by perpetual ob- 
© ligations, will infallibly direct us to look up 
unto God, from whence cometh our help: a 
prevailing defire of having the fame comforts 
continued or increaſed upon us, will neceſſarily 
convince us, that all the ſubjection and worſhip 
we are able to expreſs is but a ſmall return to 
our all-good Creator, who has freely given us 

fo many things to enjoy. 
I have been naturally led into this train of 
reaſoning by conſidering the next paſſage in 
Holy Writ, that contains a declaration of God's 


Eternity, taken from the works of Creation and 
Pro- 


n . 
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Providence; and in conſequence Wasen at- SE RM. 
tended with theſe grateful acknowledgments of 3 
devotion and thankfulneſs. For when, upon a 8 
public occaſion of faſting and repentance, the 
faelites were ſummoned to appear before the 
Lord, to proclaim his goodneſs, and confeſs 
their own wickedneſs; the Levites inſtruct them 
to glorify God, by bleſſing the Lord their God for 
ever and ever, as our Englith verſion renders 
it: by which it would ſeem, that a continued 
and perpetual exerciſe of praiſe and glory to 


God was meant, without any relation to a par- 


- ticular Attribute of the Divine nature, as the 
foundation of it: whereas the original plainly 
refers them to the conſideration of God's Eter- 

nity, as the motive of their prayers, and this 
his Eternity they deduce from the following 


arguments, Becauſe he bad made heaven, the 


heaven of heavens, with all their hoſt, the earth 
and all things that are therein, the ſeas and all 
that is therein, and preſerveth them all. Nehem. 
9. 5, 6. And accordingly, this Text has been 
well explained, bleſs the Lord your God, who 
liveth for ever and ever; or as the ſeventy In- 
terpreters have it, from everlaſting to everlaſting. 
Upon this account, he is alſo faid here to be 
the Lord alone; to diſtinguiſh his eſſence from 


that of temporary Idols, which, as the Scripture | 
F ele- 
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SERM. elegantly terms it, are but lying vanitres; the 
IV. creatures only of a deluded imagination; where- 
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as their God had created all things, and conſe- 


quently, was uncreated and Eternal himſelf. 


For the argument, which S. Paul uſes upon 


another occaſion, is with a little variety of ex- 
preſſion, equally applicable to this: when it is 


faid, that all things are put under him, it is 
manifeſt, that he is excepted, who did put all 

things under him: ſo likewiſe, when we aſſert, 
that all things were created by him, it is evi- 
dent, that he is excepted, who did create them: 
for ſince he could not be produced by another, 


(for then he would not be the Creator of all 
others): and ſince it is impoſſible, that any 


thing can give itſelf being, (for that is to ſap- 
poſe it in being, and not in being at the ſame 
time) it will follow, that That fimple, unde- 
rived eflence, from which every thing elle is 


derived, eternally was, is, and will be the fame. 


In this ſenſe the holy Pſalmiſt obſerves, that 
the mercy of the Lord is from everlaſting to ever- 
laſting. PC. 103. 17. beautifully ſet in oppoſition 
to the frailty of man, whoſe days are as graſs, 
ver. 1 f. and his exiſtence is emphatically ſtiled, 
the mercy of the Lord, to intimate, by what 
medium it is that we diſcover it, viz, by his 


| e ee Ns aac 


Pre- | 
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preſerving the children of men. The fame is SE RRC. 
implied in that ſublime appeal, which the Pro- „ | 


phet 1/aiah repreſents God as making to the 
people for a proof of his fupreme authority: 
Before me there was no God formed, neither ſhall 
there be after me. Iſai. 43. 10. I am before all 
things, and I ſhall be after all things: Ta, be- 
fore the day was, T ann he, ver. 13. before Time 
begun, I am: No oppoſition of ſtrength can 
deſtroy my power; no bounds of place can 
limit my immenſity ; no periods of time can 
determine my duration: and why ? becauſe 
J have declared and have ſaved : 1 have pre- 
ſerved and governed all things from everlaſting. 
Ye therefore are my witneſſes, ſaith the Lord, 
that J am the eternal, immutable, ſelf-exiſtent 
God. Yeare my witneſſes, and fo is every part 
of the vifible creation, that there muſt be one 
independent, uncreated eſſence, one of eternal 
and neceffary exiſtence. For all things, that 
ecrxiſt, could not be made; fince if we aſcend 
as high as we pleaſe, the laſt being in the ſcale 
muſt want an author; and that too before it- 
ſelf, becauſe nothing can be the caufe of a be- 
ginning to itſelf, If then all effects require a. 
cauſe diſtinct from themſelves, either that cauſe 
was produced by ſome other, or it was not 


n at all: if produced, we muſt either 
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8 ERM. admit of ſome firſt cauſe, or of an infinite ſuc- 


IV. 


ceſſion of thoſe cauſes; that is, parts without 


any whole thereof, which is abſurd: if not pro- 


duced, we are then come to an independent 


being, which was never made; ſomething which 


never had a beginning, and therefore, ſomething 


that is eternal in the heavens. 
Theſe concluſions are ſo obvious to the light 


of nature, and fo agreeable to the dictates of 


reaſon, that not one of the ancient Philoſophers, 


however ſceptical and incredulous in other 
points, ever pretended to diſpute againſt them; 


but have, on the contrary; either by their aſſer- 


tions or their Symbols and Hieroglyphics ex- 


preſſed a juſt belief of the Attribute itſelf, what- 


ever conceptions they entertained of that Be- 


ing, to which they attributed it. — The Egyp- 
tians were notoriouſly addicted to the utmoſt 
exceſs of Idolatry and Polytheiſm, and yet we 
find upon record a remarkable inſcription to this 
purpoſe, upon the temple of their ſupreme 
God, I am all that has been, is, and ſhall be, and 
my veil has no mortal yet uncovered, And the 


reaſon given by their own Hiſtorians, why the 


people of Thebais were exempt from contri- 
butions towards the maintenance of ſome con- 


ſecrated animals, was, becauſe they worſhipped 


only the unbegotten. and eternal God; whom, 
in 


and yet, he is forced to acknowledge, as his 
Followers have expreſſed themſelves, that by 
God is meant an happy and eternal Being; and, 


of the ends of the earth fainteth not? Iſai. 40. 28. 
| ſuppoſition of an effect without a cauſe, is too 
abſurd to be maintained ; and the admiſſion of 
commencement of Being otherwiſe than as an 
iſtence, without the poſſibility of a cauſe, is 


- a N he muſt, as ſuch, be uncauſed 
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in their ſymbolical repreſentations of him, they * * 
deſcribed by a circle, to denote him without 
beginning, and without end. — Epicurus had 
conceived the meaneſt and loweſt opinion of 
the Deity, that ever man did, and would wil- 


lingly have deprived him of as many perfec- 
tions, as corrupted reaſon would ſuffer him; 


as Lucretius has delivered his Doctrine, that it 
is abſolutely neceſſary to the nature of the Gods, 
that they ſhould paſs an eternity in 1 profound 
peace and quiet, 


Haſt thou not known then , haſt thou not heard, 
that the everlaſting God the Lord, the Creator 
Is not this granted? it will be extorted: Is it 
not acknowledged? it will be manifefted. The 
either, in the preſent caſe, is impious. For the 
effect, is impoſſible; and the beginning of ex- 


contradictory. If then we allow of a firſt ty 


r 3 © on. 
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S ERM. himſelf; and if he be uncauſed, we muſt ac- 
IV. knowledge him abſolutely eternal. 

* 79% be is the foundation of perfection: to 
continue in being, is a nearer approach to it: to 
be without beginning and without end, is ſelf- 
ſufficiency and perfection itſelf, Since indepen- 
dency therefore, as belonging to the firſt cauſe 
of all things, excludes every mark and poſſibi- 
lity of imperfection, (unleſs we would ſuppoſe 

| ſome limits to be ſet, where no limiter can be 
ſuppoſed) the original underived fountain of 

Being can neither ſuffer diminution by any op- 

poſite force, nor be ſubject to a change by any 
natural decay. One day is with him as a thou- 
ſand years, and a thouſand years as one day: 

Human exiſtence vaniſhes into a ſhadow, and 
human conſciouſneſs into a dream, when we 
endeavour to mete the indeterminable duration 
of the antient of days, by the circumſcribed 
meaſure of ſucceſſive ſpans. But however in- 
comprehenſible the Divine Eternity may be to 
us, our imperfect knowledge of his nature will 
yet lead us to this infallible concluſion, that 
either this Attribute muſt be aſcribed to him, 

or ſeveral others, confeſſedly neceſſary, will be- 

come inconſiſtent with his Avon Take away 
his Eternity, and his {elf-exiſtence drops with, 


it: 
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it: for if he has not always been, he cannot be S ERM. 

ol himſelf; and if not of himſelf, ſome ſuperior 1V- 
Agent muſt have produced him. Take away  _ 
his Eternity, and his neceffary-exiſtence be- 
comes uncertain : for that which has begun, 
| might poſſibly not have been; and that which 
may ceaſe to be, is not neceſſarily what it is. 
Such abſurdities, ariſing from the denial of this 
perfection to God, is a ſufficient evidence, that 
it cannot be denied. Strict demonſtration per- 
| haps is not to be offered in this caſe; but un- 
deniable conviction, by ſhewing the abſurdity 

bol the contrary, will amount to a clear confu- 
tation of the cavils of the ſceptical ; and con- 
vey a reaſonable ſatisfaction to the fair inquirer. 
Men may pretend to underſtand what they 
do not, and be ambitious of comprehending 
what they cannot: their wills may be too large 
for their underſtandings, and the warmth of 
their imaginations may exceed both: but Chri- 
ſtianity does not require us to perplex ourſelves 
or others with metaphyſical diſquiſitions after 
Truths, which it has not diſcovered to us. If 
the ſource of Hereſy has ariſen from perverting 
the Scriptures, that of Infidelity has ſprung 
from rejecting them; whilſt Human Folly 
would pretend to wiſdom, where Reaſon does 
not wpply it with what is truly the beginning 
F 4 of 


OS 
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SERM. of it; and Philoſophical learning would appeal 


| 
1 IV. to thoſe antecedent notions, which have miſled 
+ 3k the unthinking into ſtupidity, and betrayed the 


p ME A er re N"SI 


affected genius into a maze of ignorance, The 
£1. beſt proof of the ſtrength of our underſtanding 
| . in theſe points, conſiſts in a becoming acknow- 
ledgment of the weakneſs of it ; and the great- 
| ceſt ſatisfaction, that the bundle Chriſtian can 
| obtain, 1s to be with thankfulneſs contented to 
| ſee theſe deep things of God, as thro' a glaſs 
0 darkly, which he, who cannot lie, has aſſured 
. us, we ſhall one day ſee as they are, without dif- 
ſdence and without diſtraction. 
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SERMON V. 
Of the Spirituality of GOD. 


10h N 4. ver. 24. the former part. 
Ged i 18 4 N — 


HE firſt and moſt natural conceptions 
that we have of God, are, that he is a 
Being, all- perfect in his nature, and indepen- 
dent in the manner of his exiſtence; inaſmuch 
as every thing dependent infers independency; 
and every the leaſt degree of perfection in the 
effects implies a completion of it in their firſt 
cauſe. For, as firſt and ſupreme, he muſt not 
only include in himſelf as much as he has com- 
municated, but that alſo muſt be abſtracted 
from every imperfection, which a derived na- 
ture, becauſe derived, muſt partake of more or 
leſs, agreeably to the deſign or will of its maker. 
For this reaſon, the moſt common properties 
of matter, inactivity and extenſion, are conclu- 
ſive proofs of the Spirituality of God: the moſt 
uſual operations of nature, motion and gravita- 
tion, are convincing evidences of his immen- 

ſity: and the conſtant preſervation of the hu- 

| man 
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SERM. man and animal life, in the whole of its con- 
V- ſitution, is an undeniable argument of the di- 


vine omnipreſence. 

Theſe Attributes are ſo cloſely connected 
with each other in their nature and proofs, that 
Immenſity would become impoſſible without 
either Spirituality, or (what is inconſiſtent) a 
penetration of ſubſtances: and omnipreſence 


would be but an empty ſound, without unli- 


mited greatneſs, and an indiviſible ſubſtance. 
Our Idea indeed of a ſubſtance without parts 
may be very imperfe& and confuſed: but to 
deny the poſſibility thereof, only becauſe we 
cannot fully comprehend it, would, I am afraid, 

lead us to the diſclaiming of every Truth pro- 


poſed to us, and induce us to give over all our 


diſquiſitions after Truth, becauſe they will ter- 
minate only in weak and inadequate conclu- 
fions, — The moſt contemptible object will 
perplex the moſt enlarged underſtanding; and 


the ſimpleſt even of inanimate Beings have their 


nature and eſſence hidden in the deepeſt obſcu- 
rity : how then can we hope by ſearching to 


find out God? how vainly imagine, that we 


can find out the Almighty to perfection? 

Surely with Fob we may wiſh to ſpeak with 
the Almighty, and defire to reaſon with God, 
(Job 13. 3.) tho' human. weakneſs will make 


our 


and attract, tho' paſſive; move, tho inactive; 
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our beſt inquiries defective, and a godly fear 2 | 
may teach us to temper them with humility. , TO 

For however imperfect our knowledge is of the 
eflence and perfections of the Deity, yet con- 
viction will ſupply the place of demonſtration ; 
and the conſequences that follow from any 
falſe principles will help us in our reſearches 
after the true. 

More particularly — to EP. this reaſoning 
to the Spirituality of God — Grant me only, 
what the primary law of nature requires, that 
all bodies reſiſt an alteration of their preſent 
ſtate, whether of motion or reſt, and the ad- 
miſſion of an external Agent, diſtin&t from 
body, will neceſſarily take place. Grant me, 
what is ſelf-evident, that two bodies cannot be 
in the fame place at the ſame time; and you 
muſt neceſſarily allow, that this external Agent 
is different from matter. Grant me, what ex- 
perience proves, that ſolid ſubſtances gravitate 


and move regularly, tho' undeGgning; and the 
conſequence will unavoidably follow, that there 
muſt be an active, operative, deſigning princi- | 
ple, effentially diftin& from matter &. 
The Holy Scriptures indeed have not made 

_ expreſs mention of this Attribute more than 


N 1 theſe arguments . in Abernethy*s Serm, Vol. I. 
once, 
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j 417 once, where our Saviour tells the woman of 


Samaria, that God is a Spirit; and even there 
it is mentioned occaſionally only, and for a fur- 
ther purpoſe, vix. to inculcate the ſpiritual 


worſhip, which is alone worthy of God: ( the 


reaſon of which ſilence in the Scriptures, in 
this point, is generally imagined to be the clear 
evidence, which the light of nature alone has 
afforded all ages of this Truth: ) but by in 
duction, it is virtually included in the ſenſe of 


ſeyeral paſſages. 


Thus, in the beginning of the Decalegue, 
wherein God aſſerts his original prerogative 
over the Iſraelites, of preſcribing laws for their 
obedience ; and in conſequence of that prero- 
gative, points out the moſt engaging motives 
that might induce them ta a compliance with 
thoſe laws ; immediately after having required 
an acknowledgement of his being, and a pro- 
per attention to his ſupreme authority, he leads 


them from the object to the manner of their re- 


ligious duties; and in effect, enjoins the ſame 


kind of homage and worſhip to be paid to him, 


with that, which our Saviour afterwards en- 
joined, by a prohibition of the contrary. Thou 
ſhalt not make unto thee any graven image, nor 


the likeneſs of any thing, that is in Heaven 
_ above, &c. * 20. 45 &c. the moſt obvious 


reaſon 
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compatible natures of God and an idol; and 
therefore founded upon the impropriety, or ra- 
ther impoſſibility of repreſenting him by any 
corporeal likeneſs; which impoſſibility could 


not take place, unleſs the confeſſed ſpirituality 


of the Godhead had made all v/b/e types ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous, — And that this poſitive 


| ſenſe of the law is agreeable to the meaning 


of the lawgiver, is further evident from the 
reaſon, which. he gives in another place for 


their more ready obſervance of this precept, in 


Deut. 4. 15. Take heed unto yourſelves, ( for ye 
ſaw no manner of fimilitude on the day that the 
Lord ſpake unto you in Horeb, out of the midſt 
of the fire) le ff ye corrupt yourſekves, and make 
you a graven image. So that the commandment 
here explained, and referred to, did not only 


convey a caution to the 1/-aelites againſt Idola- 


try, (probably, with a more immediate view to 
that practiſed by the Egyptians) but a clear in- 


ſinuation alſo, that the Deity, who was their 
God, was far removed from their ſenſes, and 


not the object of their ſight, Or take it in its 


full extent, and it will contain a prohibition of 


every ſpecies of idolatry: a reaſon, to ſhew the 
abſurdity, and a ſanction, to expoſe the impie- 


ty and ingratitude of it. A prohibition of it, 


becauſe, 
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SERM. bechuſe, (as our Saviour intimates in the text) 


v. right and worthy notions of the true God were 


be paid to him : a reaſon, becauſe, (as is in- 
timated in Deuteronomy) he till continues, by 


his ſpiritual and inviſible nature, in the light 


that no man can approach unto, notwithſtand- 
ing the manifeſtations of his Providence and 


Power: and a ſanction, taken from the conſi- 
deration of his mercies lately conferred upon 


them; that his ſupreme Power, and Sovereign- 


ty over all, might render his commandments 


indiſpenſible; and that his goodneſs and com- 
paſſion towards them in particular might in- 
courage them to obey him with fear and re- 


verence. 


Accordingly, the Holy Pſalmiſt has delivered 


the prohibition, and the proper enforcement of 
it as equally binding upon all ſucceeding ages: 
Confounded be all they that ſerve graven images, 
that boaſt themſelves of idols: (Pſalm y. 7.) 
and the reaſon of this ſevere denuntiation is 
given in the foregoing verſe ; becauſe the hea- 
vens declare the righteouſneſs of the Lord, and 
all the people fee his glory. Theſe paſſages com- 
pared together will lead us to the full ſenſe of 
the original prohibition: make not the likeneſs 
of any —_ that is in the heayen above, for 


the 


the only foundation of a reaſonable ſervice to 


— 
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hands : make not the likeneſs of any thing, 


that is in the earth beneath, for the earth itſelf ; 
trembles at the preſence of its creator, at tde 


preſence of the Lord of the whole earth. 
Upon the fame principles, the Prophet 
Taiah, in a very ſublime ſtrain, peculiar to 


_ himſelf, having repreſented, or rather inforced 
the incomparable power and majeſty of the 


true God, aſks the queſtion, which in the man- 


ner of propofing it, implies a ſtrong negation, 
To whom then will ye liken God, or what likeneſs 


will ye compare unto him? and proceeds there- 
upon to diſcourſe of the folly and preſumption 
of imagery worſhip, from this conſideration 


more particularly, becauſe of the ſtupendous 


works of the creation ; above the power of a 
ſenſeleſs idol ; above the reach of every thing 
but a ſpiritual God : Lift up your eyes on high, 


and behold who hath created theſe things. Iſa. 40. 
26. And in another place, after having elegant- 


ly expoſed the ſtupidity and wickedneſs of the 


idolmakers, he adds this reaſon above all others 


as the greateſt argument againſt the efficacy of 
their worſhip, or the validity of the gods thus 


formed, Thus ſaith the Lord thy Redeemer, and 
be that formed thee from the womb, I am the 


Lord that maketh all things, that . forth 


the 
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ERM. the heavens above, that ſpreadeth abroad the 


24 320M earth by myſelf. chap. 44. 24. 
But we need not go beyond e to aſ- 


bear a ſenſible Urim and Thummim in our own 


nn y of the characters of the Divinity itſelf. For 
dhe creator of rational ſpirits cannot but be ra- 

5 tional and ſpiritual himſelf: and if no man is 
ſo far loſt to a juſt ſenſe of the dignity of Hu- 
m.aan nature, as not to know, that that active 


2,22, underſtands, which is indiviſible and incorrup- 


the moſt exalted faculties of dead, ſenſeleſs mat- 
ter, indued with no principle of activity, no 
W motionor operation of its own nature; if there 
£2 is no man, I fay, who is not ſenſible of, and 
ready to maintain this, how can we ſo far de- 
grade the more excellent and tranſcendent na- 


ſtance ; the author of life and motion to others, 


within himſelf? 
Surely then St. Paul's argument to the Athe- 
mans muſt be juſt and concluſive : Foraſmuch 


think 


certain this attribute of the Divine nature: we 


ſouls, which will give us an infallible teſtimo- 


„principle within himſelf, which reaſons and 


tible, can move and govern itſelf, is far above 


ture of the Father of ſpirits, as to imagine, 
that he is only a corruptible and paſſive ſub- _ 


and yet void of the principle of life and motion 


as we are the off pring of Cod, we ought not to 
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think that the Godhead is like unto gold or filver 8 ER M. | 


or ſtone, graven by art or man's device, Acts 17, 
29. Let us but turn our eyes inward upon our- 
| ſelves: let us examine our own conſciouſneſs 
of intellectual and ſelf-determining powers: 
let us conſider the exalted affections of our 
minds, not terminating in the contemplation 
only of ſenſible objects, but inquiring with 

eaſe and ſatisfaction into the beauty and energy 
of moral excellence, abſtracted from any ſen- 
Able quality, and we ſhall perceive, that every 


1 principle within us, whether vital or intelli- 


gent, nay, that even animal ſenſation itſelf is 
infinitely above any of the modifications of 
matter, or any exertions of the powers of it. 
For how can an indiviſible point, if ſuch was 
poſſible, receive the impreſſions of all magni- 


tudes, diſtances, and figures? or, if perception 


2 be the reſult of the images received on the ſe- 
parate parts of an extended ſubſtance, compar- 


R 1 ed and united together, whence ariſes that uni- 


formity of thought, that perfect ſimplicity of 
reflection, which our ſelf-conſciouſneſs informs 
us to be our own, and the perceptive faculty 
itſelf pronounced uncompounded ? 
Or we may yet go one ſtep further — It is 
well known that all our ideas, which is the 


ſeource of all our ar knowledge, ariſe partly from 
| -Q ſenſa- 
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ſenſation, and partly from reflection: thoſe - 


ariſing from ſenſation are occaſioned by the 
exiſtence or qualities of ſome external matter 


exciting them: but thoſe from reflection are 


wholly internal; the ſubject thereof is invi- 
ſible; and the ſprings of them are the exer- 
ciſes af our own minds. Now theſe two kinds 
of ideas are manifeſtly different, both in their 
origin and nature, from each other; the one 
having no agreement with matter; the other 
no relation to any thing that is not ſo; and 
therefore we cannot but infer a real difference 
between the properties of the ſubjects, which 
occaſion thoſe diſtinct ideas; unleſs all human 


knowledge may be judged uncertain; or two 
contrary effects can proceed from one and the 


ſame cauſe operating alike, or rather, not ca- 
pable of operating at all. | 
Our own minds then will diſcover $o us 
their own natures: matter cannot exceed the 
properties of matter; nor can animating prin- 


ciples ariſe from inanimate ſubſtance, Cauſe 


and effect muſt always tally with each other; 


or at leaſt, whatever degree of perfection this 


enjoys, muſt be communicated by, and there- - 


fore muſt of neceſſity be more eminently con- 


rit may produce ſpirit ; but no one ſurely has 


tained in that. Life may produce life, and ſpi- 


ſo 
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fo far bid defiance to common ſenſe, as to main- SERM. 


tain, that light may be created by darkneſs, as 
its efficient ; or ſound by filence, as its pro- 


ductive cauſe : much leſs then, that an unclean 


thing ſhould bring forth a clean, or a corrupti- 
ble ſubſtance, an incorruptible ſpirit. 


From theſe premiſes ſettled upon internal 


ſelf-evidence, the Spirituality of God neceſſa- 
rily follows. How far omnipotence may go iii 
enduing any part of matter with life and ſelf- 


motion, is impoſſible for us to determine, and 


in the preſent caſe unneceſſary in forming the 
concluſion. Of itſelf certainly it wants thoſe 
powers, and yet they are found conſtantly ope- 
rating in the courſe of nature; that the ori- 
ginal intelligence therefore, from whence they 
flow, cannot be corporeal, is lufrcnently evident 


and undeniable. 


The only difficulty that offers itſelf, upon 


this occaſion, is, to reconcile Scripture with 


Scripture; or to ſhew the conſiſtency of the 


doctrine of the Spirituality of God, delivered 


or neceſſarily implied in ſome parts, with the 
expreſſions that aſcribe the parts of human 


bodies to him in others, — But finite man 
ought to conſider how far he can extend his 


view; what diſtance of proſpect, or degree of 


bright will fall within the reach, or agree 
| G 2 with 


V. 
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SE BM: with the texture of a well-conſtituted- eye: 
| and when he has done this, he will immediately 
underſtand, that many things are far above out 
of his fight. The human compoſition is evi- 
dently that of an embodied ſpirit; and there- 
fore, what light the ſoul can receive from 
without muſt be conveyed through an inter- 
vening medium, as through a glaſs darkly. Or, 
if it was not ſo, yet where there is an infinite 
diſproportion between the faculty that receives, 
and the object that affords the impreſſion, we 
cannot be ſure, but that what appears to be an 
abſurdity to us, may be wholly: owing to our 
want of more extenſive comprehenſions; and 
that therefore what we call inconſiſtencies at 
preſent, may prove at laſt to be only gracious 
compliances with the defects of thoſe COmpre- 
1 henſions, which we have. 
It is certain, that ſpirituality cannot be the 
14 object of a material organ; and therefore, what. 
ever is ſpiritual, muſt firſt be formed into ſome 
ſenſible repreſentation before it can be brought 
within the narrow ken of human underſtand- 
f ing. To help this natural deficiency, and to 
| bring reaſon as nearly to the knowledge of the 
| truth, as its inferior ſtate will allow of, God 
. has. graciouſly condeſcended to level ſome 


notices of his nature and attributes *to the 
ſtandard 
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ſtandard of our low ideas; but then we vg 8 ER 
to remember, that tho theſe repreſentations are | 
delivered ay0purorabug, yet they are to be un- 


derſtood as purely Jeorgerus ; that they are 
ſignificant only of his actions, not of his eſ— 


ſence; as in their effect upon other things, 
not in their nature within himſelf: and are in- 
tended to convey to us, in a figurative ſenſe, 


thoſe methods and varieties of Providence, 


which, if directed by human intelligence, 
would ſpring from the exerciſe of thoſe cor- 


reſponding faculties, that we are endued with. 


Thus, when mention is made of the Eyes of 
him, who has no parts, the context will gene- 
rally direct us to underſtand it of his know- 
ledge of thoſe things done on earth, and his 
diſcernment of ſuch events, as, by means of his 


faculty, fall under the cogniſance of mankind. 
In this ſenſe, Noah is ſaid to have found grace 
in the eyes of the Lord. Gen. 6. 8. i. e. to have 


rendered himſelf acceptable to him by walking 
in all the commandments of the Lord blame- 


leſs. In this ſenſe David prays, that his life 


may be much ſet by in the eyes of the Lord, 
1 Sam. 26. 24. i. e. that Providence would 
ſupply him with all the neceſſaries of life, and 
defend him againſt the dangers of it: or if, in 
his Providence, he would not prevent, yet that 


G3 he 
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he would graciouſly deliver him out of all the 


tribulations, that might befall him in the courſe 
of it. In this ſenſe, he piouſly obſerves to Za- 
dock, bearing the ark after him, in his flight 


from the conſpiracy of his rebellious ſon Abſa- 


lem, If I Jhall find favour in the eyes of the 
Lord, he will bring me again, and ſhew me both 
#, and his habitation : 2 Sam. 15.25. 1. e. If 
Providence, who knows the very ſecrets of my 


heart, ſhall think my obedience to his laws de- 
ſerving, of his protection, I ſhall be reſtored to 
the poſſeſſion of my kingdom in peace: but if 
he thus ſay (here ſet in oppoſition to what went 


before) I have no delight i in thee ; J have tried 


thee, and have not found thee faithful, behold, 


Here I am, let him do as ſeemeth good unto him, 


I ſhall willingly ſubmit to his correction and 
chaftiſement. And agreeably to this, the ex- 
preſſion of doing that which is right in the eyes 


F the Lord, is afterwards explained, 1 Kings 


T5. 5. by turning not afide from any thing that 
he commanded him all the days of his life. 
B!y the fame kind of metonymy, the holy 


Pſalmiſt has obſerved, that the eyes of the Lord 


of the Lord is againſt them that ds evil ; Or, as 


are over the righteous ; that, in reward for their 


works, his watchful Providence continually 
protects and defends them; but that he face 


the 


; SW 
«© 


| ſtand by theſe, becauſe the inſtruments of ac- 
his triumphant ſong after their paſſage through 


that by the greatneſs of God's arm, they ſhould 
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the original would be better rendered, that his S ERM. 
anger is ready to viſit their iniquities, and to, _— 


puniſh them accordingly. Pſalm 34. 15, 16. 
St. Peter has confirmed this interpretation by 


applying the paſſage as an explanation or rea- 
ſon of his own aſſertion, that he who ail love 


life, and fee good days, would enjoy an undiſ- 


turbed ſerenity of mind, and procure to him- 
ſelf the laſting ſatisfaction of being the favorite 
of Heaven, muſt eſche evil and do good, muſt 
ſeek peace and enſue it. 1 Pet. 3.11. And the 
Prophet Laiab has illuſtrated the interpreta- 
tion, when, in the perſon of Chriſt, he pro- 
miſes the Gentiles, that they ſhall be glorious in 
the eyes of the Lord, and explains the promiſe 
by God's being their ftrength. Ia. 49. 5. 
So again, when mention is made of the 
Arms and Hands of God, we are to under- 


tion and ſtrength in men, when applied to the 
Deity, his power and might. Thus Me/es, in 


the Red-ſea, propheſies, that fear and dread 
ſhould fall upon the inhabitants of Canaan, and 


be as ſtill as a ſtone: Exod. 15. 16, ſignifying, 
that the ſame power, which could reverſe the 
courſe of nature, and turn the unruly waves 
from their proper channel, could much more 
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S ERM. eaſily overcome the oppoſition of their moſt _ 
5 powerful enemies, and eſtabliſh his own people 
in a choſen land. And God himſelf, to ſhew 
the infinite diſparity between divine and human 
ſtrength, challenges Job in words of the fame 
import; Haſt thou an arm like God? Job 40. 9. 
Haſt thou that irreſiſtible power, which makes 

his will and the effect to be the ſame? Canſt 
thou in the ſame manner command the ele- 
ments, or canſt thou thunder with a voice hike 
him? But the cleareſt explanation of this idiom 

is given us by the Prophet Jaiab, where the 

Church of God is repreſented as interceding for 
pardon, and forgiveneſs from God: O Lord, 
be gracious unto us; be thou their arm every 
morning, our ſalvation alſo in time of trouble. 
Iſa. 33. 2. SLES ON, 
And, not to enumerate many other particu- 
lars of this fort, when God is ſaid 7o ſinell a 
feet ſmelling ſavor, as in the inſtance of Neab's 
euchariſtical facrifice, when releaſed from the 
confinement of the ark; Gen. 8.21. it is to be 
underſtood of the acceptance of the worſhip 
paid to him; and if he has been offended, an 
appeaſing of his anger by the ſervice of his ſin- 
cere worſhippers. This appears to be the true 
ſenſe of the expreſſion from his threatning of 
the contrary, when comers thereunto were ei- 
ther diſobedient in their lives, or ungodly in 
yy e the 
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the manner of offering their ſacrifices : I will S ERM. 


bring your ſanctuaries into deſolation, ſays God, 
and I will not ſmell the ſavor of your fiveet odors, 
Levit. 26. 31. plainly meaning, a rejection of 
their idolatrous worſhip, and conſequently, the 
inefficacy thereof to reconcile an offended God. 
But altho' theſe figurative expreſſions, it 
may be ſaid, are underſtood as delivered by 
way of analogy only, and therefore are not de- 
ſtructive of the ſpirituality of God; yet how 
can ſuch a Being be ſaid to appear viſibly, and 
as it were, face to face, as he did to Moſes ? 
How could Adam hear the voice of the Lord, 
walking in the garden? Gen. 3. 8. How could 
the Elders of Jrael ſee the God of ael? 
Exod. 24. 10. Gen. 32. 30. How could the 
Prophets Micaiabh, TIjaiah and Daniel ſee in 
their viſions the Lord ſitting upon his throne ? 
1 Kings 22. 19. Moſes has in a great meaſure 
anticipated the anſwer to this difficulty, and 
and the explanation given us by the writers of 
the New Teſtament, has wholly removed the 
difficulty itſelf. For when the lawgiver deli- 
vers his account of the promulgation of the 
law upon mount Sinai, where God was pleaſed 
more particularly to diſplay his glory, the people 


are cautiouſly reminded, that they /aw no ſhape _ 


or ſamilitude, but only heard the voice of the 
Lord, to prevent their falſe opinion of having 
| | — 
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8 8 ſeen God himſelf, and to intimate, what was 


the truth, that it was only a viſible ray of Glory 


to repreſent his appearance: and accordingly, 


the Chaldee paraphraſts have rightly expounded 
it, They ſaw the Glory of the God of Iſrael. 


And whenever he ſeems to have been repre- 


ſented as in an human form, it is well inter- 


preted of that Angel of the covenant, that viſible 
image of the wwißble God, who, as St. Stephen 
expreſſes it, was with Moſes in the church in 


the wilderneſs, Acts 7. 38. the great meſſenger 
of his covenant, who appeared in the flame of 


rei in the buſh, Acts 7. 30. Malachi 3. 1. Galat. 
4. 14. And that this explanation i Is applicable 


to Adam's hearing the voice of the Lord, 1s evi- 
denced by this, that what is called in the Old 


| Teſtament, the voice of the Lord, is litterally 


applied in the New to our Saviour Chriſt, who 
is emphatically ſtiled the Word, that was with 
God, and that was God, John 1. 1. So that not- 


withſtanding this difficulty alſo, the Scriptures 


might well diſtinguiſh the Efſence of God the 
Father by this particular Attribute, that he is 


the inviſible God, whom no man has ſeen at any 
time, nor can ſee; and our Saviour might well 


affirm of him to the Jews, that they had nei- 


ther /een his ſhape, nor heard his voice, John 5. 37. 
Teſtify then, ye operations of Nature, that 


Ve 
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ye corporeal, inactive bodies, that your God is S ERM. 


a pure and ſimple Spirit: teſtify ye ſelf- deter- 
mining active minds, that your Creator is the 
father of ſpiritual lights, the eternal, immor- 
tal, inviſible God. — And yet, ſhould we aſk, 
where is the wiſe, where is the ſcribe, where is 
the proud Philoſopher, or bold Theoriſt, who 
can inform us by what means we may find out 
the Almighty, or where is the place of his reſt? 
how he dwelleth in Heaven, and maketh the 
Earth his footſtool ? their reaſoning faculties 
would be confounded, and the utmoſt ſtretch 
of their wiſdom would become fooliſhneſs with 
God. For, behold, he is great, and we know him 
not: every man may ſee his work, but he can- 
not comprehend the worker of it: we know 
not his thoughts, neither underſtand his coun- 
ſels. His word, it is certain, commands the 
| heavenly bodies to perform their everlaſting 
round; his wiſdom prevents the confuſion, that 
might ariſe from it; and his providential good- | 
neſs adjuſts every movement of this vaſt ma- 
chine with order and harmony: but to aſk 
' whereupon God has faſtened the foundations of 
the Univerſe? how he has made the clouds the 
garment of the ſea, and thick darkneſs the fiwad- 
dling-bands of it ? This knowledge is too won- 
derful and excellent for us, we cannot attain 


unto it, 
And 
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* RM. And indeed, ſuch vain ſpeculations as theſe, 
— (vain, I mean, with reſpect to our endeavouring 


to underſtand them) may ſerve to amuſe thoſe 
half-thinking refiners, who want to have ex- 


plicit and determinate Ideas of things incom- 


prehenſible : but he, who thinks to any pur- 
poſe, muſt know, that there are many things, 
which he cannot know. Bleſt with too much 
knowledge to fall into Scepticiſm ; but that al- 


layed with too much ignorance to become a 


Stoic. Thus much however we may be ſure 
of, that where darkneſs begins, uſefulneſs ends ; 


and where curioſity commences, there true 


wiſdom is generally wanting. It is in the power 


of every Sinner to cleanſe his hands, and of 


every double- minded man to purify his heart, 


although perhaps he cannot penetrate into the 


meaning of metaphyſical ſubtleties, nor under- 


ſtand with exactneſs, (what indeed the moſt 
laborious enquirer only pretends to underſtand) 
how a ſpiritual and unextended nature can be 
preſent every where, without being ſub/tantially 


fo: and yet, as long as our exiſtence and weak- 


neſs continue, we muſt look upon it as an in- 


cConteſtable od manifeſt truth, that God is 


- inviſibly about our path, and about our = and 


Dieeb out all our Ways. 
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1 


PSALM 139. ver. 3. 
Dou art about my path, and about my bed, and 
Pieſt out all my ways. 


H E doctrine of a particular Providence 
is as neceſſary to the continual preſerva- 
tion of the world, as the belief of a God · is to 
the original creation of it. It has been often 
maintained indeed, that the fiat of the Almighty 
did, or might have impreſſed from the begin- 

ning ſuch a diſpoſition on the ſeveral parts of 
nature, as has, or might have rendered every 
ſubſequent interpoſition of his power uſeleſs 
and ſuperfluous. But thoſe men, who admit of 
a general Providence, and deny a particular 
one, ſeem to have forgot the diſtinction between 

fundamental and ſubordinate laws of Nature; 
not to have remember'd, that generals are only 
a collection of particulars ; and to have over- 
looked that tendency to decay in matter, which, 
without ſome ſuperintending aid, would ſoon 
put a ſtop to the circulation of the wheels, and 
quickly 
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S ERM. quickly impede * movement of this vaſt 
VI. machine. 

„1 wiſely ſoever the general laws of 
Nature may be conſtituted to anſwer the gene- 
ral purpoſes for which they were deſigned; 
yet they ſeem to be no otherwiſe uſeful, than 

as they may be altered, or applied to any parti- 

cular caſes. The revolution of the great lumi- 

nary, for inſtance, which knoweth his going 

down, may be governed by ſome fundamental 
law, in a great meaſure, unalterable ; but yet it 
is very certain, that God has ſuffered hun occa- 
fionally to recede from that law, when any 
ſignal end of his Providence, or any particular 
advantage of his creatures was to be anſwered 
by it. The ſtate of the atmoſphere, or the 
courſe of the winds may poſſibly depend upon 
a ſettled order of nature, which influences their 
conſtitution, or directs their force; but no one 
will deny, upon this account, that God may 
have reſerved to himſelf the power of reverſing 
this-order; or that he can difpoſe the fprings 
of natural cauſes in ſuch a manner, that the 
wind and florm ſhall fulfil bis word. — A gene- 
ral Providence in the world, like general maxims 
in life, is intended, to proportion his care and 
goodneſs to the intrinſic worth of the object, 


and to apply his c concern to the various exigen- 
cics, 
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cies, that may require his interpoſition: but if 8 ERM. 
no ſuch interpoſition be admitted, the natural en 1 
and moral world will partake of the ſame ad- 
vantages; and the moſt excellent perfections of 
a rational nature would not appear to be of 
greater value to him than a maſs of matter. 
The good of the whole is undoubtedly the de- 
fire of God ; but how can this be promoted 
without ſome regard to the parts of which it is 
compoſed ? If the chain affixed to the Throne 
of Heaven directs every movement of its a- 
pendage below, then ſurely every link of that 
chain, which has reſpect to each man's private 
concerns, muſt be regarded in its motions, as 
well as the whole; otherwiſe an accidental 
failure may produce confuſion, and that confu- 
ſion may terminate in an intire diſſolution of 
the frame. | . 

And indeed, if the courſe of all events was 
ſettled by irreſpective decrees from the begin- 
ning: if matter and motion be left to them- | 
ſelves to ſuperintend and determine the direction | 
of all ſecond cauſes; then neither the aſſiſtance 
of our own faculties, nor application to the 
Throne of Grace could avail us in our endea- 
vours to eſcape or leſſen thoſe dangers, to 
which human life is continually expoſed. For 
what foreſight can prevent that, which abſolute | 

0 i ne- 
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neceſſity has pre-ordained ? what {kill can elude 
that, which undirecting matter has caſually 


fixed' in a ſtated courſe of things? or what 
power can fence off that, which the omnipo- 


tent fat has rendered irreverſible? Nay, the 
Almighty himſelf would have put theſe things 


out of his own power. A ſcheme of Provi- 
dence, of itſelf fixed and unchangeable, could 


not ever be made to correſpond to the wants 


and intereſts of many individuals : fo that im- 

potent man might pray with the greateſt fer- 
vency, both with the ſpirit, and with the un- 
derſtanding; and yet, upon this ſuppoſition, it 


would be altogether inconceivable, that what 


he prays for ſhould befal him, or what he de- 
precates ſhould be averted, unleſs the pre-eſta- 
bliſhed order ſhould be diſpoſed in a manner 


favorable to his circumſtances. And ſince every 


natural cauſe would neceſſarily purſue its na- 
tural courſe, and without interruption produce 
its uſual effect, there could be no diſtinction 
made between him that facrificeth, and him 


that ſacrificeth not: thus the motives to all 


prayer would ceaſe with the efficacy of it; or | 


rather, it would of itſelf become an abomina- 
tion; fince to bleſs God for proſperity would 
be but to mock his goodneſs ; and to deprecate 

his anger, when we ſee viſible tokens of it, 
would 
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would be, in effect, to ridicule his juſtice, and SERM. 


ſet at nought his vengeance, 
If then God governs the world in general in 


a manner ſuitable to Reaſon and Wiſdom, he 
muſt likewiſe take care of particular caſes in 
the ſame manner: each man's exiſtence equal- 
ly depends upon God's power; and each man's 


condition of life is equally determined by his 
goodneſs: If an infinite Being produced the 


one; the ſame Being alſo muſt preſerve the 


other: the continual emanation of the fame 
power, which was the foundation of life, is the 


ground of its continuance and ſubſiſtence ; and 


conſequently, if that power be once ſuſpended 


or withdrawn, thoſe Beings, which were pro- 


duced by it, muſt needs relapſe into nothing, 


A luminous body may communicate light, 


as long as it continues a -body; but i imagine 


that the ſupply diminiſhes or may be extin- 


guiſhed, and the effect, produced by, or de- 
pending upon it, muſt be diminiſhed and ceaſe 
too. A body, when put into motion by an ex- 


ternal Agent, would indeed continue in it for 
ever, if no outward impediment ſhould retard 


or ſtop it; but where obſtacles are perpetually 
intervening, from the ſame Law of Nature, 


to obſtruct 0 firſt impreſſion, there as perpe- 
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SE RM. tual an interpoſition of the ſame power ſeems 
l abſolutely neceſſary to retain it. 

Y * There appears to be but one ſtep from the 
| denial of a particular Providence to the Epicu- 
rean rejection of a Providence wholly. For if 
God has ſo little concern for us, the work of 
| his hands, as to leave us as ſoon as he has made 
| us, without any deſign to ſuccour our impotence 
| in our paſſage through the world, or to accom- 
modate any of his diſpenſations to out ſeveral 
dl | wants; then do we live, to all appearance, 
weirbout God in the world. — But the caſe is far 
otherwiſe, — Numberleſs dangers and diſtreſſes 
attend every period of our exiſtence, which we 
ate able neither to forefee nor prevent : in child- 
* hood inſenſible and thoughtleſs; in youth raſh 
| and precipitate ; and in the ſeveral other ſtages 
| of life, upholden only by one continued round 
| of unexpected eſcapes : did not a particular 
1 Providence therefore interpoſe to protect and 
ddleliver us, we could not have avoided them 
1 with fafety: we could not have been reſcued 
even from the influences of natural cauſes, had 
not the Author thereof guided or ſuſpended 
them; directing every thing by his Almighty 
power, diſpoſing of every thing by his infinite 
J wiſdom, and incompaſſing every thing by the 
# boundleſs extent of his Eſſence. 


1 have 
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I have dwelt the longer upon this point, be- gER M. 


cus of its being cloſely connected with the 
divine Attributes of Omnipreſence and Immen- 
ſity: for if God acts every where, then muſt 
he be preſent every where; and if preſent every 
where, then is his nature as boundleſs with re- 
ſpect to Space, as his Duration is with regard to 


Time: or rather, as his Eternity can have no 


relation to the ſucceſſive parts of time, becauſe 
always exiſting before time begun; ſo his ſim- 
ple eſſence can have no relation to the adjacent 
parts of place or expanſion, becauſe ſpiritually 
reaching infinitely beyond the utmoſt extent of 
its boundaries. The Stoical opinion, that God 
was the Soul of the world, was undoubtedly de- 
ſigned as an acknowledgment of his Omnipre- 
| ſence: but ſince, according to that opinion, it 
could only be commenſurate with the limits of 
the material world, it was but a partial concep- 


tion of that infinite underſtanding, whoſe throne 


is the higheſt Heaven, and whoſe footſtool is 
the whole Creation. — To enlarge this Idea, 
as much as poſſible, the Jews, we are told, had 
a very ſignificant cuſtom of waving their Sacri- 


fices upwards and downwards, and to every 


corner of the winds, to intimate, that the Being, 
to whom they offered them, was every where 
prefent ; a Being, whom no place could con- 
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8 ERM. fine, and none exclude. See Outram de Sacri.- 
| . ſciis, A | 

1 And well might they entertain theſe notions, 
worthy of the Deity, when their own Scrip- 
tures had fo clearly revealed them. King So- 
mon was bleſſed, at one time, with more wiſdom 

and more piety, than any one that ever fat 
upon the throne of 1/-ae/; and was accordingly 
appointed by God himſelf to complete that 
good deſign, which his Father David had pro- 
poſed to himſelf, of building an houſe to the 
Lord his God. In his prayer, which he offered 
upon the Dedication of it, he aſks, by way of 
admiration, and not of doubting, But will God 

| Indeed dwell on the earth? Will he, according 
to what he has ſaid, place his name and his ma- 
jeſty in ſo narrow a compaſs, as even that of 
the whole earth? (fee Deuteron. 12. 11.) Be- 
hold, the Heaven, and Heaven of Heavens can- 

not contain thee, how much leſs this houſe that I 
have builded? 1 Kings 8. 27. and the Prophet 
Taiah, in reference to the fame act, has in a 
rapturous contemplation of the ſame Attribute, N 
propoſed in effect the fame queſtion, where 7s 1 

the houſe that ye build unto me, and where is the 

| place of my reſi? and has ſubjoined to it the 


Argument from which the truth of it is de- 


2 duced, For all theſe things hath mine hand made, 
| (11a, 
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world, | | 
For, as the creator, and therefore firſt cauſe 

of all things, he muſt be placed infinitely be- 

yond the poſſibility of reſtraint in power, or 


limitation in the exerciſe of it: Now wherever 


his power is, there is his eſſence; (ſince this is 
no otherwiſe diſtinguiſhable from thoſe attri- 
butes that conſtitute it, than in our manner of 
conceiving it;) but the creation is a viſible 
effect of his immediate power, and therefore a 
viſible proof of his immediate preſence, as far 
as it extends. Power without controul might 
have gone farther than this, and have added 
infinite worlds more to the preſent ſyſtem; 
(how many indeed it has added, is impoſſible 
for us to determine; ) this would confeſſedly 
have enlarged the extent of his eſſence: and 
ſince no limiter can be aſſigned to fix the 


boundaries of it, the Heaven of Heavens, and 


all the immenſe ſpaces we may conceive be- 
yond them, may never be able to contain it. 

And if we conſider further, that God did 
not only create at the beginning, but continual- 
ly preſerves every part of the Univerſe, this 
muſt needs appear to be an undeniable argu- 


3 ment 


'J „ 
(16, 66. 1, 2.) the ſtrength of which reaſon- FN. 4 | 
ing is great and forcible, if we do but confider = } 
Sad either as the creator, or preſerver of the 
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SERM.ment for the Divine Ubiquity: for whatever 
5 made, it was God that made it: whatever 
has life, it was God that gave it: whatever has 
being, it is God that preſerves it: we are the 
offspring of his Power, and the dependents of 
his Providence: ſurely then ſelf-conſciouſneſs 
alone may convince us, that the Apoſtle's con- 
cluſion is juſt and reaſonable ; if in him we 
live, and move, and have our being, he is not 
far from every one of us; he f is Oy near 
and preſent with us, 

Whatever indeed is placed i in a ſtate of de- 
pendence, as every thing created is, can only 
receive or enjoy ſuch a degree of perfection, as 
its author, who upholds it by his power, and 
conducts it by his wiſdom, did communicate 
to it at firſt, or continues to it afterwards: but 
the ideas of uncuuſed and unlimited exiſtence 
ſcem inſeparable: indeed, in ſuch a cauſe, li- 
mitation itſelf would be a poſitive effect, and 
would accordingly require ſome cauſe: but no 
cauſe can be given; and therefore he, who 
exiſts in ſuch an independent manner, muſt be, 
as his nature of _lolf- _— infinite and i im- 
menſe. 

The Prophet Jeremiah has made uſe of the 
whole force of this reaſoning in the ſevere de- 
nuntiation of judgment, which, in the name of 

. God, 
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God, he pronounces againſt falſe Prophets, . 
Jerem. 23. 23, 24. Am I a God at hand ſaith 1 


the Lord, and not a Gad afar off ? is my pro- 


tection confined within certain limits, which jt 
cannot paſs ? or my diſpleaſure within certain 
boundaries, beyond which jt cannot reach? Can 
the ſoul, tho' ſeparated from its material im- 
pediment, ſtart even with the utmoſt glance of 
thought, beyond the embrace of its creator ; 
or can it continue its progreſs thro infinite 
ſpace, where it will not be incompaſſed with 
the immenſity of the Godhead ? No: I crea- 

ted it, and I preſerve it: through every ſtage 
of its exiſtence the Divine energy co-operates 
with it; by that preſence it is invigorated, by 
that ſuperintendency alone it is made capable 

of exerting its reſpective qualities. Can any hide 
Hi mſelſ in ſecret places, that I ſhall not ſee him, 
faith the Lord? Is it not impoſſible for an in- 
finite Being to remove himſelf from any of his 
creatures? or can they withdraw themſelves 
from that eſſence, whoſe center, in the lan- 
guage of the old Philoſopher, is everywhere, 
and his circumference nowhere? Do nat I fill 
Heauen and Earth, faith the Lord? Docs 
not my Being actuate and ſupport the whole 
frame of Nature? is not my creation and every 


N part of it full of myſelf? is chere any thing 
| H4 that 


* 
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 SERM. that I have made, fo diſtant, as not to fall un- 
. Fo der my cognizance ; ſo inconſiderable, as to 
| | _ eſcape my notice; or ſo great, as to exceed my 
power? My ſubſtance is within the ſubſtance 
of every being; my power governs the move- 
ments of the material world; and my wiſdom 

FF adjuſts the thoughts of the ſpiritual : my ſup- 
Il porting influence prevents confuſion in the one, 

1 and my ſuperintending goodneſs harmonizes 
and ennobles the other: without my imme- 
dlate aid the one could not move; without my 
ll direction the other could not think. 

3 = Whither can we go then from thy Spirit 2 or 
['! whither can we flee from thy preſence ? the in- 
[|] finite expanſion of the Univerſe is too narrow 
[it | for ſuch a retreat; the hidden caverns of the 
| grave are too open to hide us from thee: HI 
| climb up into Heaven, there is thy throne; if 1 
fi go down to Hell, there is thy vengeance exerciſed; 
(i! much leſs then can the utmoſt extremities of 
1 the material world, or the command of uni- 
i! verſal Nature tranſport me beyond the verge 
it 

| 


F 


— 
— — 


of thy ſovereign dominion. I I take the wings 
| of the morning, and remain in the uttermoſt parts 
1 of the ſea, even there ſhall thy hand lead me, and 
i thy right hand ſhall hold me: Darkneſs may 
hide me from the living, and thick darkneſs 
may cover me from the eye of fleſh; but no 

obſcurity 


it; 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
i 
8 
11 
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obſcurity is impenetrable to thy all-ſearching SERM. 
eye: the ſhadows of night are open to thee ; IS 
yea, the night is as clear as the day, the dark- 
neſs and light to thee are both alike, ——But 11} 
from whence do we infer that every intellec- 208 
tual Being is thus preſent with Divinity? : 
Self-conſciouſneſs ſupplies us with the anſwer, | 
and ſelf- impotence confirms the concluſion : | | 
God's power made the Heavens and the Earth ; | 
and his underſtanding formed the ſpirit of man 
within him: Our ſubſtance was not hid from 
Hbuim, when we were made in ſecret: his eyes did [ 
ſee it, yet being unperfett, and in his book were [14 
all our members written : Plal, 139. 6, 7, 8, &c. | 
How then can height or depth ſeparate us 
from God! how can darkneſs or obſcurity 
conceal us from our maker ! | ” || 
This auguſt Idea of the Divine Ubiquity is . 
ſo manifeſtly deduced from the works of the 
Creation, and ſo inſeparably connected with his 
univerſal Providence, that our bleſſed Saviour 
makes them equally the foundation of our re- 
liance upon him: for if his concern for his 
creatures deſcends to ſuch minute particulars, 
that even a ſparrow does not fall to the ground 
without him : Tf with one glance of thought, 
the ſeemingly moſt inſignificant things are fo 
much regarded by him, that even the hairs of 
| | | | our 
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our head are all numbered ; ; then ſurely our 
Faith and Truſt in him ſhould convince us of 


this one Truth, that he immediately preſerves 
and protects our going out and our coming in: 


that he is about our path and about our bed; 


directing us, as a preſent help, in all the diffi- 
culties of life, and conducting us aaſely through 
the mazes of it. 

But it may be objected, does not God more 
particularly ſit in the Heavens? Have not the 


ſcriptures told us, that he dwelleth on high ? 


Doth not our daily prayer teach us, that he 7s 


in Heaven? Is he not faid to look down from 


thence upon the children of men? and to hear 
in heaven, his dwelling-place? how then can 


| he, who is in all places, be imagined to be con- 


fined in any? how can that Providence, which 
is thus ami ver ſal and particular, be faid to draw 
near unto us, or depart from us ? — Theſe ex- 
preſſions, in the ſtrict and literal ſenſe of the 


words can by no means * with immenſity 
and amnipreſence. 


There are indeed many more things ſhewn un- 


Lo us, than, either thro' the proper imperfectian 


of the diſcovery, or the infinite diſpropartion 
of our facultics to the ſubject, zwe are alle to uu- 
denſtand: but conjecture, when founded upon 


Reaſon, is not WW and when con- 


firmed 


* aut 2 * 
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firmed: by Revelation, will change its name. S ERM. 
Now the Holy Scriptures will juſtify us in VI. 
making a threefold diſtinction in the preſence "Ya EE 

of God; vis. that of his gracious, his majeſtic, EE 
and his eſſential preſence; and every one of the 147 
paſſages commonly urged againſt the Divine 4 | 
Ubiquity will be clearly explained and enforced EL 
by ſach a ſuppoſition, | EE 
Thus, when Cain complains, that, in puniſh- 
ment for his crime, he ſhould be bzn:/bed from 
the preſence of the Lord, it is plain that he 
means the being excluded from that beneficent 
protection of the Lord, which, notwithſtand- 
ang the tranſgreſſion, he had always ſhewn to 
the poſterity of Adam; and from that happy | 
converſe with the Deity, which, in thoſe firſt 1 144 
ages of the world, it was uſual for good men to 1-3 4 
enjoy. For that both theſe ſenſes are-contained 
in his complaint, is evident from the context : 
That he dreaded the want of the Almighty's 
Protection, is undeniable from the following 
words of the verſe, and it ſball come t9.paſs, that 
every one that findeth me ſhall flay ine; which he 
could not now become more apprehenſive of [. 
than he was before, had he not been ſenſible A 2 
that he ſhould be thenceforward forſaken by | 
God: and that he was ſolicitous alſo about the | 
Joſs of God's majeſtic preſence, or glorious | 


appear- | | {| 


es {| © Of the Ommpreſence of God. 
SERM. appearance, is eafily deducible from the ſame 
— verſe; and IT ſhall be a fugitive and a vagabond 
in the earth ; far removed from his native coun- 
try, where God had frequently manifeſted his 
power and favor, by his ray of glory ; which 
ſight he might reaſonably imagine he ſhould be 
deprived of, when ſeparated from his father's 
| houſe to a deſolate wilderneſs; or rather, be- 
. cauſe having no ſettled place to abide in, he 
could not hope to ſee the preſence of the fame 
Majeſty vouchſafed to himſelf alone, now a 
condemned criminal, 
It is with reference to this gracious ao een | 
or protection of God, that the Prophet 1/aiah 
obſerves, that the high and lofty one that inha- 
biteth Eternity, dwells with him that is of a 
contrite and humble ſpirit, and is ſet in oppoſi- 
tion to what is ſaid in the former part of the 
verſe, that he dwelleth in the high and holy place : 
If. 57. 15. For in Heaven certainly he diſplays 
his operations and glory in a more conſpicuous 
manner; but yet this does not prevent the exer- 
ciſe of that gracious influence and goodneſs, 
whereby, as heexplains himſelf immediately af 
ter, he revives the ſpirit of the humble, and revives 
the heart of the contrite ones. For, tho' his throne 


is in Heaven, yet, at the ſame time, his foot- 
ſtool is on Earth: extraordinary manifeſtati- 
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ons of his glory may be confined to particular SAN. 
3 ng 


places, remote from this terreſtrial habitation, 
but his favour and aſſiſtance are exhibited unto 
the whole aſſembly of the Faithful: the pre- 
ſence of God is a preſence of Grace to them; 


a prevailing defence againſt any oppoſite force, 


and an irreſiſtible ſafe- guard from any ſecret 


devices: a refuge and a ſtrength to them, a 


very preſent help in all their troubles. 
But the ſentence againſt the workers of ini- 
quity is, to depart from God; and the puniſh- 


ment inflicted, in conſequence thereof, is 


| termed on God's fide, his leaving and forſaking 


them : a withdrawing of that Providence, which 


their ſins have rendered them unworthy of; 


and, like the excluſion of the firſt tranſgreſſors 
from the ſeat of Paradiſe, a ſeparation from 
that beneficent ſource of all good things, which 
would otherwiſe have holden their ſouls in life, 


with a ſeries of uninterrupted happineſs, and 


the comforts of unſpotted innocence. This is 
therefore only the exerciſe of that juſtice, which 


is denounced againſt obſtinate offenders, or the 


diſplaying of that goodneſs, which is promiſed 
to the truly pious : to depart from the one, is 
an inſtance of his ſeverity and vengeance againſt 
fin ; to draw near to the other, is an aſſurance 
of his love and kindneſs towards obedience. 


He 


125 
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SERM. He is far from us, as he is our offended judge; 
VI he is near to us, as he is our gracious God. 
| | When the builders of Babel, ambitious of 
univerſal ſovereignty, and full of rebellion 
againſt Heaven, had made a conſiderable pro- 
greſs in that great work, which they defigned 
as the monument to future ages of their power 
and might; the facred Hiſtorian has repreſent- 
ed the Almighty as provoked at their under- 
taking, expoſtulating with himſelf, and con- 
ſulting with the Hoſt of Heaven, let us go 
down, and there confound their language: and the 
Lord came down to ſee the city and the tower; 
(Gen. 11. 5,7.) not locally, but judicially : 
implying, not a removal of his preſence from 
one place to another, but a manifeſtation of his 
diſpleaſure, and a viſitation in anger: it was to 
reſtrain them in what they had imagined to do; 
to fruſtrate their enterprize; to turn their va- 
nity into folly; and to make the intended mo- 
nument of their ambition, by its deſtruction, 
the monument of their weakneſs. | 
And although God's gracious preſence, as 
ſhewn towards his creatures, may ſometimes | 
coincide with his majeſtic; yet his majeſtic, as 
conſidered in himſelf, is efſentially different 
from his gracious, For the one is relative; the 
other abſolute: the one is goodneſs exhibited 

| —” to 
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to us; the other is power and greatneſs cen= SERM, 
ter'd in his own nature. To lay therefore that  / , 
God is in Heaven, is to ſay, in this ſenſe, that 
he is ſupreme in power and dominion: and to 
 fay, that he dwelleth in Heaven, is not to ex- 
preſs a confinement of preſence, but a particular 


manifeſtation of his glory there, 


Agreeably to this, the holy Patriarch Jacob, 
when he firſt ſaw the viſion of Angels aſcend- 
ing and deſcending upon his prophetic ladder, 
was ſenſible of a communication opened to him 
between Heaven and Earth, and with a pious 
contemplation upon what he ſaw, broke out 
into a ſuitable rapture of wonder and admira- 
tion; Surely the Lord is in this place, and I 
knew it not, Gen. 28. 16. Not that Jacob ima- 
gined, that the Preſence of God was defined by 
any certain place, ſo as to ſay, here he is, but 
there he is not; or by any ſettled limits, ſo as 
to ſay, thus far his Being reaches, and no far- 
ther; (for he expreſſes a juſt conception of the 
Divine Ubiquity in deſiring (ver. 20.) a conti- 

- nuance of the Divine protection. wherever he 
ſhould go) but his words contain an acknow- 
ledgement of a ſignal declaration of God's glo- 
rious preſence, and an unexpected manifeſta- 
tion of that heavenly appearance, of which, with 
n Cain, he feared his baniſhment ell 
have 
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SERM, have deprived him. For he goes on, How 


VI. 


venerably dreadful is this place! this is none 
other but the houſe of God, and this 1s the gate 


of Heaven! This is the manifeſtation of that 


* plorious preſence, which none, but he who 
© penetrates into Heaven itſelf, can behold: 
© There is God's throne, and there is his glory: 
This is but an Antitype of that tranſcendent 
* Majeſty : This is a token to me, that he will 
receive homage here: I will therefore make 
* my devout acknowledgements to him in this 
place: This ſhall be God's houſe; the houſe 

* where religious worſhip ſhall be paid to him.” 
And that the Scripture-phraſe of God's dwel- 
ling in Heaven, and eſtabliſhing his throne 
there, and yet his Temple's being called the 
Houſe of God, is to be underſtood of ſome 


particular manifeſtation of his glory, where his 
holy name is invoked and hallowed, is evident, 


from the Goſpel's being ſo often emphatically 


ſtiled the Kingdom of Heaven, as if God did 
hereby familiarly exhibit his immediate pre- 
ſence among men, by opening an intercourſe 


between Earth and Heaven, and making a ful- 


ler revelation of his majeſty and glory, than q 
former Ages had in general, been bleſſed with. 'M 


Nor is the connexion between this emblema- 


tical appearance made to * and the cove- 
nant 
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out the authority of Scripture: for our bleſſed 
Saviour plainly alludes to it in his diſcourſe with 


Nathaniel, (who is generally ſuppoſed to be the 
fame with the Apoſtle Batholomew); Hereafter - 


ye ſhall ſee Heaven open, and the Angels of God 


aſcending and deſcending upon the Son of man ; 


which a learned Commentator has paraphraſed 


after this manner: You have heard that ſe- 
« veral things relating to the Meſſias have been 


te repreſented by Jacob's ladder, — and you 
te ſhall know that Heaven, which by the fin 
c and corruption of mankind was ſhut in Adam, 
ce ſhall by my diſpenſation and doctrine be 


c opened again. — You-ſhall know that I am 


e that Ladder, and way to Heaven, by which 


_ © you may gain admittance to the Father. In 
© ſhort, you ſhall know that I am not only the 


« Lord of the viſible creation, but the Prince 


| ce likewiſe of Angels, and all invifible Spirits, 
_ © even the true God.” Bullinger's Comment. 


With good reaſon then do we diſtinguiſh 
between the majeſtic, gracious, and eſſential 


preſence of the Deity : thoſe, like the dew upon 

the fleece of Gideon, may be more particularly 
exhibited in ſome determinate place, while 
every part around is devoid of them: but this, 


: like the lame miracle inverted, is equally diffuſed 
thront 


g 
nant of Grace ratified by Chriſt, wholly * * M. 
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SE RM. throughout all parts, only with this variation, 
XI. that not even the fleece itſelf, none the moſt 
| remote, or minute corner of the Uniyerſe is 
excluded from it. d 
Adored therefore be the glorious, praiſed be 
the gracious, and admired be the eſentzal pre- 
ſence of God! — Let the material world be 
_ enlarged in nature, as much as our Underſtand- 
ings could enlarge the idea of it in theory, and 
it would yet appear but as a drop of the bucket, 
or as the ſmall duft of the ballance, to that inex- 
hauſtible fountain of all Being, who meteth 
out the Heavens with a ſpan, and meaſureth 
the whole creation in the hollow of his hand. 
Or, let Imagination itſelf be perpetually exer- 
ciſed, and repleniſhed with her fund of con- 
templation and wonder; let her flights be more 
exalted, her ſpeculations more extended, and 
even her chimera's rendered more aſtoniſhingly 
great than uſual, and ſhe will find herſelf loſt 
in an holy admiration of God's greatneſs, and 
a deep ſenſe of her own littleneſs. The whole 
world would appear but an atom, and the whole 
extent of thought an indiviſible point, when 
compared with the Immenſity of that great 
creator, before whom Hell is naked, and deſtruc- 
tion itjelf has no covering. Job 26. 6. 
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PSALM 139. ver. 4. 


For there is not a word in my tongue, but lo, O 
Lord, thou 1 it altogether. 


H E on arguments that prove the 
Being of a God, will prove the Wiſ- 
dom and Knowledge of the firſt cauſe of all 
things. Something more than blind chance is 


required for the production and preſervation of 


the minuteſt particle of matter ; and therefore, 
much leſs could that unguided cauſe continu- 
ally preſerve the courſe of the great luminaries 
of the Heavens without confuſion, and every 


part of the Earth without decay. — Something 


infinitely more intelligent than even improved 
Reaſon is required to direct our narrow under- 
ſtandings with any certainty to the knowledge 
of a few properties of things, which are the 
objects of our ſenſes; and therefore, nothing 
| leſs than an unlimited degree of perfection will 

be found ſuffcient, in the Father lights, to 


I 2 | __ over 
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Of the Onniſcience of God. 
over-rule thoſe imperfe&t underſtandings in 
ſuch a manner, that their perceptions may 
become quick and lively, their reaſons true, 
and their determinations juſt, 

And if of every effect that is produced ſome 
knowledge is required] in the cauſe, then ſurely, 
wherever there is found a communication of 
knowledge, there every the leaſt ſtream of it 
muſt flow from ſome fountain-head. But to 
be preſent in any place, and yet to be ignorant 
of what paſſes there, would be juſtly reckoned 
a great reflection even upon the human under- 
ſtanding : ( Man can, at leaſt, look on the out- 
ward appearance, and form ſome judgment of 
what he ſees, tho' ſometimes erroneous, and al- 
ways imperfect: ) If then God is, and acts 


everywhere, it will depreſs his nature and at- 
tributes beneath that of the work of his own 


hands, to imagine, that his knowledge is not 
as boundleſs as his immenſity, or as infinite as 
his duration, He made all things, and there- 
fore certainly knows all things without excepti- 
on : he conſtituted all the powers and proper- 
ties of things, and therefore undoubtedly un- 
derſtands om without reſtriction. 

It is beyond all contradiction certain, that 
every cauſe is ſuperior to its effect, both in 
Kind and degree: if then our organs of ſenſe, 

and 
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awd faculties of reaſon will inform us of the ex- S ERM. 
ternal properties of many things; the under- VII. 


ſtanding of the creator of them muſt compre- 
hend more: If the higher perfection of Angels 
extends to a greater ſphere of activity and 
thought; the knowledge of their Author muſt 
extend to a ſtill greater: and if this Creator 
and Author both of men and angels be the ſirſt 
cauſe of the viſible and inviſible creation, no 
reaſon can be given, why it ſhould not be abſo- 
lutely unlimited, and perfectly univerſal. Nay, 
to ſuppoſe a limitation in this caſe, as it does 
not neceſſarily flow from the nature of that 
Being, would be a real effect, and would re- 
quire ſome other external cauſe, ſuperior to it- 
ſelf, to produce it: but this is entirely repug- 
nant to the idea of a it cauſe, who, as he is 
infinite, contains all per fections in himſelf; and 
as he is independent and ſupreme, can ſuffer 
no limitation from others: and therefore, if he 
has any underſtanding, it muſt be infinite; if 
any knowledge, it muſt riſe to omniſcience. 
And as there is no Idea more rational and 
aweful, than that of the omniſcience of God, 
extending to every motion that ariſes in the 
whole material world; fo there is no conſidera- 
tion that more enforces this Idea, than that of 
his being conſcious alſo of every thought, 
„„ which 
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SERM, which is ſtirring in the intellectual. For if he 
VII. is the Author and Governor of the moral 
world, as well as the Creator and diſpoſer of 
the natural; then muſt the active powers of 
rational creatures be underſtood by him, as 
much as the paſſive powers of matter and mo- 
tion. But it is evident, that he who made the 
body, beſtowed upon it the vital principle like- | 
wiſe ; the liberty of thought, and the free 
agency of the moral nature conſequent there- 
upon: it is therefore as certain, that he knows 
all the exerciſes of that faculty, which was 
wholly derived from him, as that he fees and 
knows the works of the viſible creation, that 
are diſpoſed by, and depend upon him. The 
qualities of the mind, and the conſtitution of 
the body are equally the work of God's hands; 
each formed by him for ſome certain ends, and 
cach fitted by him to anſwer thoſe ends: he 
muſt therefore neceſſarily comprehend the 
whole circle of Beings in their actual exiſtence, 
and ſecure to himſelf all the poſſible conſe- 
quences even of events that are contingent.— 
The Wiſdom of the wiſe, and the knowledge 
of the men of underſtanding, however excel - 
| lent and admired in ſome, will appear but as 
founding braſs, or a tinkling cymbal, when 
compared with the inexhauſtible fountain of 


the 
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the God of all knowledge, to whom all hearts SE RM, 
are open, all deſires known, and from whom VII. hs: 


no ſecrets are hid, 
With reſpect to ourſelves, indeed, tempora- 


ry and finite as we are, many things that are 


paſt will eſcape our memories; many that are 
_ preſent, will perplex our thoughts; and moſt 
that are to come are hid from our eyes: but 
the eternity of the Godhead excludes the dif- 
ferent relations of times paſt and future ; and 
the immenſity of the Divinity equally excludes 


the different relations of places diſtant and near: 


with regard to the Deity therefore, a remem+ 
brance of what is paſt is beneath his nature; 
and a fore-knowledge of what is to come, is, 
in our manner of expreſſion, inconſiſtent with 
it. An all-comprehenfive mind muſt take a 
proſpect of univerſal nature at once: the whole 
compaſs of Being is the work of his hands, and 
the whole compaſs of Truth the object of his 
underſtanding : Infinite ſpace gives room to in- 
| finite ubiquity ; and infinite ubiquity | becomes 
an organ to omniſcience. 
The light of nature alone has, in ſome mea- 


ſiure, furniſhed every age of the world with a 


belief of this incomprehenſible attribute. The 
Heathen Philoſopher could aſſert, that nothing 


is hid from God, who is intimate to our minds, 


"x30 
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SERM.and mingles himſelf with our very thoughts. 


VII. 


The Moraliſts could appeal to him, in acknow- 


ledgment of this perfection, as the ready wit- 


neſs to their good intentions: and Socrates, in 


particular, could maintain, without doubting, 
that the Gods know not only what is ſaid and 


done, but even what is determined by us in ſe- 


cret. But the Holy Scriptures are more eſpeci- 
ally copious in declarations of this kind, and 


annex the reaſons, from which we draw theſe 
concluſions, 


For, he that planted the ear, 1 hall he not hear? 


he that formed the eye, ſhall not he ſee? he that 


teacheth man knowledge, ſhall not he underſtand? 
(Pſal. 94. 9, 11.) is the reaſoning of the holy 
Pſalmiſt, to ſilence all objections that could be 
brought againſt the univerſal Providence and 
inſpection of God; and to deduce it from ſuch 


arguments, as w cuts render the denial thereof 


inconſiſtent and abſurd, For, can we receive 


the faculties of Knowledge, and organs of Wiſ— 


dom from God, and yet imagine, at the ſame 


time, that he wants them? can his power work 


with intelligence and deſign, and yet his under- 


ſtanding not diſcern what it works? — could 


the ſun illuminate, if it had not light inherent 
in it? could man communicate his thoughts, 
if he had not a thinking ſubſtance within him 


to 
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to produce them? as well might we imagine, SE RM. 
that the eye, when rightly formed, could ſea, **S : 
without intervening objects, or the ear hear 
without ſounds ; as that underſtanding could 
proceed from one that is void of it; or reaſon- 
ing faculties be created by one that cannot 
comprehend them. 

But God both underſtands the ſtrength of 
our faculties, and frequently conſpires with us 
in the exerciſe of them. For when Moſes is 
pleading for an exemption from the great un- 
dertaking of reſcuing his brethren, the children 
of Tſrael, from the tyranny and oppreſſion of 
Pharaoh, and among other things urges the na- 
tural imperfection of his organs of ſpeech, and 
therein, an indirect intimation of the natural 
imperfection of his capacity alſo; the anſwer 
given by the Almighty to his plea, is emphati- 
cal and peremptory; Who hath made man's 
mouth, or who maketh the dumb or deaf, or the 
ſeeing or the blind? have not I the Lord? Ex- 
od. 4. 11. © In this your manner of declining 

_ the commiſſion given to you, you ſeem to have 
_ forgot, who it is that gives it, and the near re-, 
lation that intervenes between the creator and 
his creatures. For the leaſt reflection upon 
what 1 have done in creation, would convince 
you, chat I can do more in altering the manner 
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if SERM. of it. Have not I formed the organs of ſpeech, 
nl * and beſtowed upon all men ſuch a degree of 
1 perfection in their ſenſes, as my wiſdom at firſt 
directed me to beſtow? what then can hinder 
my power from depriving them of the uſe of 
thoſe ſenſes, or improving the exertion of 
them, when an occaſion requires it? Now 
therefore go, and Iwill be with thy mouth, and 
teach thee what thou ſhalt ſay ; ver. 12. let not 
the imperfections of nature diſcourage you 
from undertaking the commands of the author 
of it : I know the deficiency of thy ſpeech, 
and will accordingly help it ; I know the pro- 
per ſuggeſtions of mind, and will accordingly 
ſupply you with them: with ſuch ſuggeſtions, 
as ſhall ſufficiently evidence your commiſſion 
to be Divine; and at laſt, influence the harden- 
cd heart of your obdurate perſecutor. His per- 
verſeneſs indeed and obſtinacy will induce him 
to ſuffer many things, rather than relieve the 
_ afflicted captives; but your words ſhall be ſo 
powerful, and your miracles, added in confirm- 
ation of them, fo prevalent, that even his atheiſ- 
_ tical perverſeneſs ſhall be over-ruled, and his 
indulged obſtinacy turned into compliance.” 
And indeed, without ſome ſuch declaration 
as this, neither Moes could have been fure of 
the validity of his credentials, nor the people of 
| Re ik: ME Wn IT = 
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the Divinity of his commiſſion : for power, SERM. 
without knowledge muſt, in moſt caſes, be in- VII. 


effectual ; and Providence without wiſdom will 
produce an irregular Government: but when 
power exerted itfelf in acts of underſtanding, 


and Providence ſhewed its goodneſs by the ap- 
_ plication of omniſcience, they had then a moſt 
| poſitive and undeniable evidence, to convince 
themſelves, on both fides, that what Moſes was 


employed in was by the order and authority, 
and what they were to undergo, in conſequence 
thereof, was expreſsly the will of their God, 

The Spirit of God alone knoweth the deep 


things of God: ( 1 Cor. 2. 12.) the oppreſſion of 


Iſrael in this cruel bondage might ſeem, at firſt 
ſight, to contradict his promiſes made to his 
choſen people; and too fevere a diſpenſation of 
Providence to agree with the character of a 
gracious protector: but no one knew what was 
in man fo well as he who had formed man: 
the advantage that the king of Egypt made of 
their ſervices might incline him to reſolve not 
to let them go : but his Creator was more in- 
timate to his ſoul, than he was himſelf: he 
knew before-hand, that Pharacb's obduracy 
would turn to the manifeſtation of God's glo- 
ry; and that the perſecution itſelf, which they 
were * ſo apt to complain of, would be the 
EE moſt 
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4 8 ; - 
= SE BM. moſt effectual means both to convince the 
VII. | 


T/raehites of God's peculiar care of them, and to 
convince the world, that the God of Mael was 
the ſupreme Governor and Lord of the world. 

It was therefore a wiſe. and pious exhorta- 
tion, which David gave his ſon Solomon, Know 


thou the God of thy Father ; worſhip him whom 
1 have worſhipped, the creator of me, and all 


the world, the preſerver of me, and the whole 
Univerſe : worſhip and /erve him, as becomes 
his nature and ſupremacy, with a perfect heart, 
and with a willing mind: not with outward 


pomp and pageantry only, which may pleaſe a 


man, who can look no further than on the out- 


ward appearance; but with the ſincerity of 


your beſt affections, and the vigorous applica- 
tion of your inward powers : for the Lord 


| fearcheth all hearts, and underſtandeth all the 


1maginations of the thoughts : external acts of 
homage and adoration may indeed be neceſſary 
to keep up a ſpirit of Religion and Devotion 
among men, who are not always able to ab- 
ſtract ſo far, as to exerciſe any ſpiritual acts of 
the ſoul alone, without ſome exterior helps to 


promote or ſtrengthen them: but the ſervice 


that is due to God mult not ſtop at this ſpirit- 
leſs Devotion: juſt ſentiments animated by 
good affections, the homage of the heart, and 

the 
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is acceptable to him, who does not ſee as a man 
ſeeth, who does not look on the outward ap- 
pearance, but with impartiality and exactneſs 


hooketh on the heart : underſtands the good or 


bad intentions of thoſe who a& : on what mo- 
tives and encouragements they engage in what 
is commendable and vertuous ; or thro' what 


diſcouragements and infirmities they, at any 


time, miſs their aim, He wants no informa- 
tion of what aggravates the guilt of the vicious, 
or what favorable allowances ought, for ſome 
good reaſon, to extenuate it. And accordingly 
you will find in all the diſpenſations of his Pro- 
vidence, that zf thou ſincerely ſeek him, he will 
be found of thee ; but if thou, through hypo- 
criſy, forſake him, he will caſt thee off” for ever. 
1 Chron. 28. 9. His acceptance or rejection of 
| thee is equally conditional: and even if there 
had not been a revealed Law given, to fix the 
terms of that acceptance, yet your own pre- 
faging conſcience would bear witneſs, and your 


oven excuſing or accuſing thoughts would af- 


ford a tacit perſuaſion, that the judge of your 
actions is greater than your heart, and knoweth 
all things. Or, if this teſtimony of conſcience 
is, by ſome means or other, rendered of none 
effect, yet that * of God, which, with- 

_ out 


the tribute of the ſoul is the only worſhip that SERM. 
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out reſpect of perſons, is exerciſed towards ra- 
tional Beings, even in this life, and bears, upon 
the whole, a due proportion to the meaſure of 


their good or bad qualities, will ſhew how ex- 


act the knowledge of their judge is, and how 
perfectly he is acquainted with all the hidden 
ſprings of the conduct of moral agents; with 
all the circumſtances that concur to the per- 
fection of their good works, and the affections 
that aggravate the guilt of their evil ones. 
This extent of the Divine Knowledge may 


indeed appear wonderful to us; and yet his 


univerſal Providence, (which is the ſummary. 


of the Prophet's argument) neceſſarily implies 


it. The ungodly and profane may aſk with ar- 
rogance and preſumption, Tufh, doth God know, 


is there knowledge in the Moſt High? the eye of 
the adulterer may wait for the twilight, ſaying, 
no eye ſhall ſee me: or the murtherer may riſe 


with the light to kill the poor and needy, lurking 


as a thief in the night: (Job 24. 15.) but their 


villainous purpoſes do not eſcape the all- ſeeing 
eye of the Lord. They may poſſibly hide their 


wicked deſigns from the view of the world, and 
with impunity elude the inquiſitions of human 


judicature; but there is an inviſible witneſs to 


their moſt ſecret devices ; and the experience 
of GOP has always been obſerved, will at laſt 


r 
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convince them, with confuſion of face, that A 
even that miſchief has been diſcovered, which 5 
they had only meditated upon in their hearts, 
altho they had loſt the opportunity of execu- 
ting it with their hands. 
Without ſuch a degree of „ as this 
in the Governor of the world, the moral Go- 
vernment of it would inevitably fall; ſince 
Hypocriſy might ſerve as true Piety; and the 
Infidel might deceive his maſter, as he deceives 
himſelf. But the moral nature of all men, and 
the unavoidable apprehenſions of the ill-defign- 
ing are a clear intimation, that it is reaſonable 
that God ſhould, and that it is evident, that 
he actually will, call them to an account for 
their deeds; and at ſome time or other, recom- 
pence them according to their works, which he 
has all along examined with an exact ſcrutiny, 
and taken cognizance of with an infallible judg- 
ment; that-it may be well with the righteous, 
and ill with the wicked, tho' the moral recti- 
tude or depravity of thoſe actions proceeds from 
the rectitude or depravity of the heart. 
It is with reference to this, that Holy David, 
upon another occaſion, with a juſt ſenſe of the 
infinite knowledge and infinite juſtice of God, 
obſerves; / I regard iniquity in my heart, even 
in the inward ho and intents of it, 20 | 
Lord 
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SE RM. Lord will not hear me. Pſalm 68. 18, © No 
VIE. « outward ſolemnities, no appearances of an 
| s holy zeal can deceive his perfect underſtand- 
ing; but even my prayer will become an abo- 
© mination in his fight, whilſt founded upon 
© ſubtle infincerity, and diſguiſed with the pre- 
© tences of hypocriſy.” wY 
For hypocriſy. muſt appear to be extreme 
| folly as well as wickedneſs to him, who ſe- 
riouſly conſiders, that God has ſearched him out, 
and known bim; that he knows his down-fitting 
and his up-riſing, and underſtands his thoughts a 
far off : that ſince he cannot go from his ſpirit, 
nor flee from his preſence, he will be every 
where encompaſſed with his powerful immen- 1 
ſity, and therefore, every-where alike under ? 
his Divine inſpection. For he who is preſent 
every where, muſt of neceſſity know every 
thing : He from an eminence beholds the whole 
labyrinth of our pilgrimage, and views at once 
all the diſtant ſojourners ſucceeding one another 
with their variety of deſigns and multiplicity 
of actions. — And not only the conſideration 
of his Omnipreſence naturally leads us to an 
acknowledgement of his Omniſcience, but (to 
purſue the Pfalnyſt s train of reaſoning) the 
belief of it is moreover inculcated by the ex- 
erciſe of that operative power, whereby he has 
ſhewn 
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ſhewn himſelf the fountain and Author of our SERM, 


Being: For thou haſt poſſeſſed my reins ; thou haſt VII. 


covered me in my mother's won. Pſal. 139. 13. 


« As all the powers of my nature were derived 


e from thee ; as to thy forming hand they owe 
« the beginning of their exiſtence; and the va- 


<« rious ſteps pf their progreſs to perfection, and 


s are ſtill upheld by thy mighty Providence; 


& ſo they are continually in thy view, and every 


ce exertion of them is perfectly known to thee.” 
Since all our animal and rational powers neceſ- 
farily depend upon God; and, by his continued 
influence, the frame of Nature is preſerved; 

no vital act, not even the leaſt or moſt ſecret 
movement in our minds, or our bodies can be 
hid from his eye. — See — 8 Sermons, 


Vol. 1. 


Agreeably to this i it is, that H li in her 


ſong of thankfulneſs to the Lord for bleſſing 
her with a ſon, emphatically tiles him a God 
of knowledge, 1 Sami. 2, 3. Or, if our language 
will bear it, a God of 'nowledges ; ſignifying 
the ablotore perfection of it in himſelf, and the 
gracious communication of it, in ſome mea- 
ſure, to others. Agreeably to this it is, that 
one of his chief titles in Scripture is the nower 
of hearts *: that St. James tells the Elders of 


E 2 peru, I Kings 8. 39. 
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SERM. Jeruſalem, that known unto God are all his 


VI. 


works from the beginning of the world: Acts 1 5. 


18. known unto him they are, becauſe they 


are his works: He gave all things their proper 
powers, and therefore muſt know what thofe 
powers will produce : He gave to his creatures 


the freedom of will, and therefore the poſſible 


conſequences of that freedom cannot be hidden 


from him. And, to mention no more particular 


paſſages, upon this account it is, that Propheſies 
in general have been always reckoned the pe- 
culiar prerogative of the true God ; unlimited 
knowledge alone being ſufficient to a and 
underſtand thoſe arbitrary effects, which do not 


depend upon a chain of neceſſary cauſes, but 


upon the ſelf· determining wills of free- agents. 

God's knowledge indeed is infinite, and man's 
will is perfectly free; but, it may be ſaid, how 
can knowledge, that implies certainty, and 
freedom, that implies contingency, agree with 


each other? If God already knows that any 


thing will be, it muſt be; and yet, if it de- 
pends upon a will that can determine for itſelf 


either way, and has not yet determined, it may 
be, or it may not be: either theſe moral actions 


of our's then do not flow from a liberty of 


action, (and if they do not, they loſe their mo- 


rality) ; or if they do flow from it, there can 
be no certainty in the knowledge of them. 
KT EL as 
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As the Heavens are bi gber than the earth, ſo SER M. 


are God's ways far above our ways, and his 
_ thoughts above our thoughts. — If it be wholly 
inconſiſtent in itſelf, that contingent actions 
ſhould be knowable even by Omniſcience, then 
are they not to be accounted the proper objects 
of it ; and if not the proper objects of it, the 
Univerſality thereof will not be impaired by an 
unavoidable ignorance of them. It is not to be 
imagined indeed, that our finite underſtandings 
ſhould comprehend all the ways, by which in- 
finite knowledge underſtands things ; (for then 
ſhould we be truly lie Gods knowing good and 
evil); but we have ſufficient aſſurance that he 
does know theſe future events, otherwiſe, he 
could not fo often have fore-told and provided 
againſt them, in the ways of his Providence, as 
in ſeveral inſtances, recorded in Scripture, he 
has done, many ages before the completion of 
them. The concluſion therefore is ſatisfactory, 
tho' the difficulty of the manner is inexplicable, 
that ſuch a knowledge is not contradictory or 
impoſſible in itſelf. 
Nor is it any more inconſiſtent, when con- 
ſidered with relation to our actions: for what 
is Fore- knowledge and future to us, is abſolute 
Knowledge and preſent to God: and therefore, 
3s our ſeeing things, when they are, is no cauſe 
St of 
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SERM. of their being, but converſly, we only ſee them 


VII. 


becauſe they are: ſo God's fore-ſeeing things 
18 the expreſſion may be allowed for explana- 
tion ſake) has no influence upon them to cauſe 
them to be; but the poſlibility or probability 


of their being hereafter, is the cauſe of its be- 


ing fore-known, that they poſſibly or proba-. 


bly will be. 


It is in the moral world with reſpe& to God, 


as it is in the natural world with reſpect to our- 


ſelves: conſtant experience has informed us, 
that by the ſtrict union obſervable between the 
ſoul and the body, a thought ariſing in the one, 


will, if we determine it, produce a correſpon- 


dent action in the other; and yet no one will 


pretend to ſay, that that action is owing to our 


knowledge of its being conſequent upon the 
em of the mind, or that it will ne- 
ceſſarily happen according to that knowledge, 
whether the will, which is the efficient . 
determines it or not. In like manner, God, who 
nnderſtands the paſſions and affections of our 
ſouls, knows infallibly what influence every 
poſſible object that preſents itfelf to us will 
have upon our judgements and reaſon ; but yet, 
it cannot be imagined, that That judgment, made 
of things, is therefore the reſult of his fore- 
Knowing it; or that it would have been made 

5 . other- 
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: otherwiſe than it is, if it had not, or could 
not have been fore-known. 


Or, to bring the matter ſtill nearer to the 
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_ ſtate of it. — When we obſerve the liber- 


ty of the will actually exerted, and ſhewing 


itſelf in the voluntary motions of the body, it 


is certain they cannot but be while we ſee 


them; and yet, this our ſeeing or knowing 


them will not be afligned as the cauſe of their 


being, or the hindrance of their being free. 


Now God beholds all events that are to follow, 


in the ſame manner, as we do thoſe that are 
preſent : if then our ſeeing things when they 
are cannot alter the nature, or influence the 


courſe of them; why ſhould fore- ſeeing in 
God, which is exactly of the fame kind, be 


ſuppoſed to pre- determine the certainty of 
events, or to have any poſitive influence upon 


the ſprings of them? And if even natural rea- 


ſon will not admityof this concluſion in the one 
caſe, why ſhould Revelation be charged with 


inconliſtencies, when it excludes the fame con- 


ſequences, in- thoſe caſes, that are exactly pa- 


rallel? | 

The Sin of Adam then may juſtly be charge- 
able upon himſelf, and the tranſgrefſion of the 
command given to him be judged a wilful 
wann of it, although God fore-knew 


K 3 that 
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SERM, that he would fall into diſobedience, and Chriſt 
VII. had accordingly been decreed, before the foun- 
dation of the world, to expiate the guilt, of it. 
For there was no neceſſary connexion between 
his liberty and his wickedneſs; nor any thing 
inconſiſtent between the fore-knowledge of 
God, and the contingent futurity of the fact. 
It proceeded only from the abuſe of his Under- 
ſtanding, and not from the uſe of it: from 
perverting the beſt faculties to the worſt pur- 
poſes : from a depraved licentiouſneſs, and not 

a natural liberty. — That Chriſt ſhould die for 
the fins of men, was fore-known and pre-or- 
dained by God; and our Saviour himſelf, when 
he came into the world, not only predicted the 
fame event, but alſo reveled to his Diſciples 
the means and perſon, through whom it ſhould 
be accompliſhed: and yet it is evident, that 
neither the fore-appointment of God, nor the 
15 fore-knowledge of the Diſciples could have any 
influence upon the mind of Judas to incline 
him, the more or leſs readily, to betray his 
Maſter : nor did it conduce to diminiſh the ſe- 
f verity of the woe, that was originally denounced 
ll againſt that treachery, (in Matt. 26. 28.) In- 
| deed, the remorſe of conſcience that followed 
= (a it, and the dejection of ſpirit, which, as is ge- 
| nerally imagined, was the occaſion of his death, 
| | was 


| 
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was a ſtrong ſelf· conviction from within that it S ERM. 
Was not Gad who bad tempted and over-ruled VII. 
him but that by his own Jaſt he as draum 
avid enticed ; and that when luſt had con- 
- cerved, it freely brought forth fin ; and fin, when 
it uus finiſhed, had brought forth death. 
But the caſe of repenting Njneveh will (et 
the matter in a {till clearer light. God foreſaw, 
and had forewarned that rebellious City of the 
impending ruin, which awaited their profligate 
zeal in the ſervice of ſin, if they perſiſted in 
it; and as an encouragement to Reformation, 
had promiſed them, at the ſame time, a deli- 
r verance and ſafety, if they repented of it. Now, 
| God foreknew that it would not be deſtroyed 
for this its impiety, but that they would re- 
pent and be faved; and yet the Repentance it- 
ſelf, for the fake of which the ſentence was 
_ revoked, depended wholly upon themſelves; 
_ otherwiſe the morality and virtue of it would 
become void. It is plain therefore, that their 
liſtning to the Divine admonition was the only 
cauſe of the change in the event threatned ; and 
the good inclination of their own minds was the 
only ground of God's fore-knowledge: had the 
City been diſpoſed to continue ſtill impenitent, 
the deſtruction that would have enſued, would 
have been the reſult of their own perverſeneſs; 
VV "Ws „ 
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s ERM. and the fore- knowledge of God would then 


VII. 


event. 


have been the . of a contrary 


But above all, as | particular ly this 


kind will illuſtrate the matter, fo a little rea- 


ſoning upon the whole will put the truth of it 


. beyond all doubt, Every one who allows of the 
Exiſtence of a God muſt allow alſo of the free- 


dom of his will, and a fore-ſight of all the 
ſteps of his Providence: now if this fore-know- 


. ledge of his own actions does not imply that he 
acts neceſſarily, (for indeed the very terms of 


neceſſary actions are inconſiſtent), then neither 
does his fore-knowledge of the uſe that men 
will make of his diſpenſations imply his acting 


neceſſarily upon them. 


But perhaps we ought to forbear; and with 


adoration and reverence conſider, that the place 
2ohereon we now aud is holy ground x. God's 


knowledge is clear and diſtin&; our's is con- 
fuſed and dark: His certain and infallible; our's 
doubtful, and liable to miſtakes: His univerſal 


and deep; our's limited and ſuperficial: So that 


what is faith in us, is von in him; and what 
is preſcience in us, is knowledge i in him, 


3 Wilkins's Principles, &c. 
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SERMON VII. 
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JOB 26. 14. 


Lo, theſe are parts of his ways ; but how little 


4 portion is heard of bim? but the thunder Li 
bis power who can n underfiand ? 


V ERV. motion that is ſtirring in the ma- 
terial world, every action that is per- 
formed in the animal, and every thought that 


ariſes in the rational, muſt be the immediate re- 
ſult of ſome correſpondent power, that can 
actuate the one and direct the other. For as 
well might we imagine, that darkneſs could 


produce light, or that ſound was produced by 
filence, as its efficient cauſe, as that dead, ſenſe- 


leſs matter could put on different forms, and 
undergo variety of alterations, without the in- 
tervening aſſiſtance of life and activity. As well 


might we imagine that the different materials 
of ſeveral paſſive, inſenſible heaps could diſpoſe 


themſelves into a regular and well- proportioned 
edifice, as that the limbs and members of the 


human, or inferior part of the creation ſhould 
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SERM. be ables to exert themſelves more or leſs, and 


ſuit thoſe exertions to their particular wants 
and exigencies, without ſome animating power 
to ſupport and guide them: and as well might 
we imagine, that the incoherent and ſcattered 
leaves of the Sybilline Oracle could be toſſed 
by the violence of the winds into an exact and 


well-digeſted poem, as that any ſubſtance ſhould 


be able to underſtand and reaſon, perceive and 
reflect, without the help of intellectual facul- 


ties, which, in the language of the Prophet, may 
inſtruct him in the path of judgement; may teach 


him knowledge, and ſbew to him the 19 1 un- 


derſtanding. Iſai. 40. 14. 


And if ſubordinate cauſes cannot in their 


narrow ſpheres of activity produce any the leaſt 


effect, without a ſufficient degree of power re- 
quiſite for that purpoſe ; (for without this the 
effect would be produced by nothing, that is; 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, not produced at all;) then is 
it in itſelf impoſſible, that the greater works 


of Creation and Providence ſhould be originally 


defigned, and conſtantly performed, without 


ſome ability and ſtrength to bring that deſign 


to paſs, and ſome proper means afforded the 


Author thereof to anſwer the ſeveral ends, 
which are accompliſhed by it: Much lf can 


that Being, who is undeniably the fountain.of 
„ " all 
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all action and power, be ſuppoſed to want that g E RR. 
power, which his Creatures are found to exert, VIII. 
as derived from him. | — 
Theſe Arguments are 0 ficient to prove, that 
if God be the Maker and Governour of the 
world, he muſt be endued with all thoſe pow- 
ers of Natural Agents, whoſe operations flow 
from his counſel and might : he muſt be able to 
govern and over-rule all thoſe means of ſecond 
cauſes, which, by his direction, tend to their 
' propoſed ends; and in fine, he muſt have a pro- 
portionate meaſure of this perfection, to do 

whatever has been done, and to produce what- 
| ever has been produced by him. But this Idea 
of the Divine power is manifeſtly too low an 
idea of it: we may in legible characters read 
the greatneſs of the artificer of the world, in 
the works of his own hands; and by the exi- 
ſence of every thing in it demonſtrate the im- 
_ menſ/ity of the firſt cauſe of all things. As the 
firſt cauſe, he muſt be eternal; as eternal, he 
muſt be independent; and as independent and 
eternal, he muſt be Omnipotent: for eternity 
can never allow of any thing prior, nor inde- 
pendence admit of any thing ſuperior to itſelf: 
but to ſuppoſe that God's power is any ways 
_ reſtrained, or capable of being controuled by any 
external agency, is to ſuppoſe this eternal Being 
--—— 
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SERM. to depend upon ſome prior cauſe, and this i in- 
VIII. dependent Being to be governed by ſome ſupe- 


\ rior agent: the conſequences therefore that 
follow upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, are irrefragable 


arguments, by way of conviction, if not of de- 


monſtration, that ſuch a ſuppoſition cannot be 


made. 
But the creation itſelf however finite and 


limited in its nature, will lead us to the neceſ- 
ſity of infinite and boundleſs power in him who 
created it. For whoever can give being to things 


that are not, with a thought, and annihilate 
them with another, is evidently free from any 
reſiſtance to the liberty of his will, or any con- 
troul in the execution of it, The power of cre- 
ating, or of making things out of nothing, muſt 


be infinite, ſince it is plain that nothing can 


reſiſt it: (not from without, by the very ſup- 


poſition ; nor from within, but his own will) : 


now this power 1s immediately included in our 
Idea of God; and therefore it is evident, that if 
he is the only cauſe and author of all things, he 
muſt, on that account, be neceſſarily RO 
tent. 

Behold the KC fabric of the great "i 
minaries of the firmament! Examine the im- 
menſity of their diſtance ; the magnitude of 


| our dimenſions; the exactneſs of their order; 


| and 


"0, 
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and the harmony of their different motions in S ERM. 
the ſeveral orbs appointed them: faſhioned VIII. 


behind and before with the moſt complete ad- 
juſtment of their parts, and the moſt wonder- 


ful proportion of denſity; with their proper 
temperature of heat and an accurate dueneſs of 
diſtance: and remember, at the ſame time, the 
manner in which theſe inſtances of power were 


accompliſhed ; that God only ſpake and they 
were done ; that he only commanded and they, 


were created; and you will be forced to acknow- 


| ledge with admiration and aſtoniſhment, that 


the Lord of Hoſts muſt be (as he expreſſes 


himſelf to Abraham) the God Almighty, who 

could thus eftabliſh the world by his wiſdom, and 

frretch out the Heavens by his underſtanding. 

| Behold the globe of the earth hanging upon 
nothing! See the great mountains of it weighed 

in ſcales, and its laſting hills in a ballance: the 

violence of the waves controuled by a peremp- 


tory command, and the rapidity of their courſe. 
regulated with a never-failing uſefulneſs: the 


ground affording its own nutriment, and its 
fruits ariſing from their own bowels: the large- 
neſs of the cattle, to anſwer ſome great pur- 
poſes, and the ſmallneſs of the inſect propor- 
| tioned to ſome leſſer ones: contemplate theſe 
* demonſtrations of wiſdom and power, 

| and 
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SERM. and you will find yourſelf loſt in wonder and 


VIII. 
Cann pound 


couluſt have no prwer at all againſt me, except 


human ſtrength; how often laudable endea- 


the holy Apoſtle, How unſearchable are his 


direct our underſtandings, and in conſequence 


ſatisfactory conſcience of having deſigned well 
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| aſtoniſhment, with the pious confeſſion of 


works, and his ways of Creation and Provi- 
dence paſt finding out. Lo, theſe are parts of 
his ways; but how little a portion 1s heard of 
him ? but the thunder of his power who c can un- 
derſtand ? | 

Our Saviour's anſwer to the Governour who 
was about to paſs ſentence upon him, Thou 


if were given thee from above, may be juſtly 
enlarged and applied to the general purpoſes of 
life: we could have no power either to will or 
to act, except it were given us from above to 


thereof, to perform their operations. A very 
little obſervation will convince us of the fre- 
quent inſufficiency, and natural impotence of 
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vours muſt paſs for laudable actions; and the 


make amends for the faults we ſhould other- * 
wiſe have been chargeable with of doing ill. | 


This is a manifeſt proof of a derived and not 2 
of an inherent ability : that what we have we 5 


received from another, who was at liberty to 5 
* what we want, and graciouſly be- 
ſtowed 
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meaſure of it to our natures, and the exerciſe 
of it to our exigencies, We need not there- 


fore go beyond ourſelves, to aſcertain the power 
of the Divine nature: we need not go beyond 
his nature, to determine the greatneſs and un- 


limited perfection of that power. Neceſſity in- 


deed may reſtrain, or a ſuperior may reſiſt it; 


but liberty of acting, which excludes the one, 


Vill render it ieſiſtible; and priority of cauie, 
and independency of exiſtence, which make 


the other impoſſible, will effectually take away 
all reſtraint. | Tr, 

Witneſs, O creation, in behalf of thy great 
Creator ! how could weakneſs produce ſtrength, 


or inſenſibility preſerve wiſdom ? Teſtify, if 
thou canſt, who was it, that meted out the 


heavens with a ſpan, and meaſured the waters 
in the hollow of his hand? who was it, that 


appointed the moon for certain ſeaſons, and 


made the ſun to know his going down? who 
was it, that gave the horſe ſtrength, and cloth- 
ed his neck with thunder? who was it, that 
put wiſdom in the inward parts of man, or 
who hath given underſtanding to the heart? 


who, but that great Maker of all things, 
and ruler of the world, who eſtabliſhed 


the whole courſe of nature by his power 
. and 


* 


ſtowed upon us what we enjoy: adapting the g ERM, 
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S ERM. and might, and upholds the order of it 1 f on 8 


VIII. 


dominion and Providence? 

But God, as David obſerves, has at ſundry 
times, and in divers manners, revealed this, that 
power belongeth unto God: which the Pſalmiſt 
probably delivered with an immediate reference 
to that declaration, which God made'of himſelf 


to Abraham in Gene. 17. 1. by the name of the 


Almighty God; a character, peculiar to himſelf, 


as the benefactor of all men; Able to perform 
whatever he had promiſed, becauſe able to 


cChange whatever he had created; able to anni- 


hilate whatever he now cheriſhes; and able to 
order the whole chain of effects, the ſeveral 


links of which he alone governs and upholds. 
For whatever be the full and received force of 


Pa nal it is ml eee, upon them in 
general, that they are but appellations taken 
from his benefits and works *; applying all his 
glorious and holy attributes to our advantage, 
and appropriating all thoſe bleſſings, that flow 
from them, to our preſervation and happineſs. 
So that the promiſe now repeated to Abraham, 
and prefaced with the title of the 8 


* Our hella m, * ee TWY EUTOINWY nc Ty te- 
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contains the following aſſurance of Faith and 
Power. 

Do not imagine that I, who have called 
« you from your native countfy, and promi- 
ec ſed you an inheritance in another land, am 
hos either raſh in my promiſes, forgetful in mind- 
e ing them, inconſtant in keeping them, or un- 
we able to perform them : for I am all- ſuffici- 
« ent in power, and infinite in goodneſs : I am 
he who laid ne foundations of the earth, and 

© can therefore diſpoſe of the ſeveral parts of 
_ © it according to my own will. The place in- 
* deed, to which you are commanded, may be 
« diſtant, and the accompliſhment of your reſt 
ce prolonged for ſome time; but as I am the 
© everlaſting God, the Creator of the heavens 
tand the earth, my ſtrength fainteth not, nei- 
ee ther is my band ſhortned. Every thing that 
d owes its exiſtence and continuance to me, 
* muſt depend upon my good pleaſure, and 
therefore my will and effect will always be 
« the ſame; not like that of inferior active 
* beings, gradual and ſucceſſive, painful and 
e laborious, but brought about with the per- 
ce fecteſt eaſe, as it is irreſiſtible by any were 
« ſtrength.” 

And what God fays of this Revelation made 

of himſelf, when be renews his promiſe of 
es pro- 
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8 ERM. protection to Moſes, will appear to be a confir- 


VIII. 


mation of this expoſition, and a ſtrong proof 
of the relative,meaning of the name of God: 

T appeared unto Abraham, unto TJaac, and unto 
Jacob, by the name of God Almighty, but by 
my name Jehovah was I not known to them. 
Exod. 6. 3. whereby we muſt not imagine, 
that the holy Patriarchs before this time were 

ignorant of the name of the Lord Jehovah, 
for he is frequently called byMhis title in the 
book of Gene/is in the proper ſignification of it, 
as that of an eternal omnipotent Being: but as 
before it was always applied to him, as the 
Father of all things, ſo here it is applied to him, 


as tne Governour of all things; and that omni- 


potency is now made known fo as it had never 


been to Abraham, Tjaac, or Jacob, in the ac- 
tual performance of what he could only pro- 
miſe to them; inaſmuch as they could only 
belicve in theſe things from the demonſtrations 
of power which they beheld; but the 1/aelites 
were now experimentally to ZW them. 
There is however one obſervation that na- 
turally reſults from a due conſideration of both 


theſe paſſages; and that is, that God conſtant- 


ly appeals to the effects of his power, as the 
only evidences, by which it is diſcovered; and 
that all the diſtinguiſhing names of the God- 

head, 
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head, that ſignify any degree of it, have an im- S ERM. 
mediate reference to the works of Creation or III. | 
Providence, He has made, and he can deſtroy : | 
| He has raiſed the great ſyſtems of the Univerſe, 
and he can diſſolve them; he is therefore the 
Almighty God. In the orderly ſucceſſion of 
events, and the regularity of his providential 
__ adminiſtration, his meaſures are evidently con- 
| ducted by a train of circumſtances; and an ap- 
parent uniformity of deſign manifeſts an intel- 
ligent direction, which can be none other but 
the majeſty of the Lord, and the operations of 
his hands; he is therefore the Lord Jebovab. 
> WW _ Agrecably to this, the holy Plalmiſt has 
= drawna ſublime compariſon between the great- 
neſs of God's power, as ſhewn forth in the 
works of Creation, and the greatneſs of the 
ſame power, as manifeſted in the works of 
Providence. As Creator, he telleth the number of 
the ftars ; be calleth them all by their names: at 
his diſcretion the ſtarry firmament is adorned 
with ſuch a duly proportionable variety of 
bright luminaries, and by his wiſdom and un- 
derſtanding they are ſo regularly and properly 
adjuſted, that nothing leſs than an unlimited 
command over univerſal nature could have 
3 ſpoken them into being; and no other than a 
- KF perfect intelligence could have compoſed ſuch 
L'2 an 
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SERM, an harmonious whole. As Creator, he covereth 
VIII. 


the heavens with clouds, and prepareth rain for 
the earth, and maketh the graſs to grow upon the 
mountains : he has painted the magnificent arch 
above with ſuch an inimitable beauty and di- 
verſity of colors, attended with ſuch a benevo- 
lent uſefulneſs of genial moiſture for the bene- 


fit and ſervice of the creation, as beſpeaks the 


contriver to be Divine, and the artificer to be 
all-ſufficient. As Creator, he giveth ſnow like 


avool, and ſeattereth the hoar-froft like aſhes : 
Pal. 147. 4, 8, 16. by his power the different 


elements are ſo diſpoſed in their proper repoſi- 


tories, and at his command they are ſent forth 


at ſuch convenient ſeaſons, that neither the 


congelation of the vapors is left uſeleſs, nor the 


feemingly hurtful intemperance of the froſt is 
ſuffered to annoy the earth : there is nothing 


wanting that might be neceſſary, nor any thing 


incompetent to its end that might be uſeful. 

Wonderful indeed are all his works! won- 
derful is it, that a rude Chaos ſhould hear his 
voice ; that .a formleſs heap ſhould obey his 


command]; and infinity itſelf be confined at his 


word! From the confuſions of chance there 
could have ariſen no beauty : from the neceſ- 
ſity of fate could proceed no variety : It was 


the 3 God that ſpoke, Let there be 


light ; 
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0 light ; it' was the omnipotent Fiat that forth- SERM. 


with produced the light : he. planted the 
heavens with every magnitude of ſtars ; he 
formed their mighty ſpheres, and with wiſdom 


VIII. 
— 


marked out their courſes thro' the ſpangled he- 


miſphere. It was the omnipotent God that 


ſpoke, let there be a firmament in the liquid 
expanſe: it was the omnipotent Fiat that made 


the firmament ; ſatiate with a prolific moiſture 


to repleniſh the hardened globe; to bring forth 
the tender graſs ; and to clothe, with a ſucceſ- 
| ſive verdure, the hitherto unadorned earth. I 
7s the Lord that commandeth the waters; it 1s 


the glorious God that maketh the thunder: He 


taught the clouds when to ſhower down the 
former and the latter rain: he taught the thun- 
der when to roll with its impetuous terror ; 


ard the ſnow, when to cover the earth _ | 


its benign influence. 


As Providence, the Lord 4b build up Feru- 


alem, and gather together the outcaſts of Iſrael * 


He protecteth the chief ſeat of their Religion 
the place which he has peculiarly choſen to put 
his name there, that he might preſerve the 
public exerciſe of Divine worſhip, and continue 
his people in obedience to his Laws : And as 


an encouragement to the practice of what is 
good, or a diſcouragement ta indulgence in the 


L I con- 
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S ERM. contrary, as Providence, The Lord hfteth up 
VIII. the meek, he caſteth the ungodly down to the 
* ground : Pſal. 147. 2, 6. He rewards the truly 
pious ſervant 407th all the comforts of the life, 
which new is, and with the promiſe of that 
 eohich is t come; whilſt he juſtly removes from 
the unrighteous thoſe bleſſings of his goodneſs, 
which their abuſe of them has made unprofita- 
ble, and their own inſenſibility has made them 
unworthy of. ——The concluſion, which the in- 
ſpired pen- man has drawn from both theſe To- 
pics, is contained in the 5th verſe; Great is 
our Lord, and great is his power : the whole 
Univerſe ſubſiſts by the word of it; and all the 
parts thereof are directed by his mighty Provi- 
n 
And indeed, without this perfection of the 
Godhcad, all others that are aſcribed to him, 
will become inſignificant, and the application 
of them, to any purpoſes of life, ineffectual. 
The beſt Idea that we can form of God's good- 
neſs, is the communication of it to mankind: 
but this muſt become an empty ſound, when 
deprived of that ability, which conſtitutes the 
eſſence of it. His knowledge may be infinite; 
but it will vaniſh only into an idle ſpeculation, 
when unable to perform what it knows to be 
. His Providence may be wiſe and 
_ gracious, 
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gracious, capable of ſeeing our wants, and wil- 8 ERM. 


ling to relieve them; but there would be no 
reaſon for us to acknowledge i it, fince it would 
be in vain for a Being, that has no power, to 


take upon him the government of the world, or 


to direct the management of the moſt minute 


VIII. 
— 


affairs in it. It is therefore not without good 


reaſon, that the Apoſtle has offered theſe conſi- 
derations as an undeniable argument of a di- 
vine, inviſible power; ſince by the light of na- 
ture alone it is evident, that She inviſible things 

of God are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the 
things that are made, even his eternal power and 
Godbead. 

But Divine Power can go farther than this : 
it is able not only to ordain the Laws of nature, 
but whenever it is neceſſary to awaken the at- 
tention of men by theſe extraordinary interpo- 
ſitions, he can, with as much caſe, reveiſe 


them. Sufficient evidences of this ſupreme 


power were, the univerſal Deluge, that deſtroy- 
ed the old world of the ungodly; the mira- 
culous deliverance of the Maelites, from the 
bondage and purſuits of the Egyptians, with a 
mighty hand, and with a ſtretched-out arm ; 


the marries and terrible convulſions of na- 


ture, which attended the promulgation of the 
| Law: and under the New Covenant, the mira- 
| Lb > cles 
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2 * cles that our Saviour conſtantly appeals to, in 
| the courſe of his Miniſtry, as the proofs of his 
Divine miſſion; and the many ſupernatural 

| i events that accompanied his death and reſur- 

rection, carried an immediate and irreſiſtible 
conviction along with them, that, as David ce- 
lebrates the greatneſs of God, Glory and honor 
are in his preſence, firength and gladneſs are in 
his holy place, 1 Chron, 6. 27. 

How far the power of inferior agents 1s per- 
mitted to co-operate with the Divine, to over- 
rule the ordinary courſe of nature, is indeed 
impoſſible for us to determine; but the greater 

we allow it to be, the more exalted muſt be 
the Majeſty of that Being, whoſe mini/tring 
ſpirits they are ; ſince the higheſt of them muſt 
be under the abſolute command of ſome Supe- 
rior, the foundation of all their power, the 
fountain of all their authority, whoſe throne 

is prepared in the higheſt heavens, and whoſe 
Kingdom ruleth over all. : 

Indeed, God's Omnipotence is ſo much diſ- . 
played, and is ſo conſpicuous both in the for- 
mation and government of the Univerſe, that 
men have not only not denied it, but have ra- 
ther been apt to run into the other extreme, and 
to ſtretch it ſo far, as to imagine it poſſible for | 
an Almighty God to work even what are mani- 

feſt 
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feſt contradictions. But in enquiries of this na- SERM. 
ture, we ought to be always cautious, leſt, 1 
while we graſp at the ſhadow, we fooliſhly 
drop the ſubſtance ; and inſtead of the Goddeſs 
greedily embrace the cloud: ſince ſuch a power 
as theſe men would repreſent to us, is, indeed, 
no power at all. For what, if we could ima- 
gine it within the reach of omnipotence to ef- 
fect, that the ſame body ſhould be, and not be 
at the ſame time? yet, to what purpoſe would 
this power ſerve? whatever is not, is nothing ; 
and to make ſuch a being, (if the expreſſion | 18 
allowable ) would be to make nothing: the 
power therefore would be exerted, and yet no 
effect would follow from it : that i is, it would 
be a power without any power; which is ab- 
ſurd * ! —— Or, what, if we could imagine it 
poſſible for Divine Omnipotence to make that 
not to have been, which has been ; or that the 
ſame thing ſhould be made, and not be made? 
yet would it fignify nothing : for the power 
which makes a thing to have been fo as not to 
have been, or to be made ſo as not to have 


* What Pliny therefore objects may readily be grant- 
ed, and yet no argument ariſe from the conceſſion againſt 
the Divine Qmnipotencs - Deum non facere, ut qui 
vixit non Vixerit becauſe it is not an act of poſſibili- 
ty, — conſequently, not an object of power, 
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SERM. been made, does nothing ; e it is 
VIII. 


ineffectual, and therefore void: beſides that it 
infers this neceſſary contradiction, that it ſup- 


poſes an Almighty Being able to effect, that 


thoſe things which are true, ſhould upon that 


account be falſe, becauſe they are true. 


In like manner, it would be a deficiency in 


his power if God could do any thing that is re- 


pugnant to his other eſſential perfections: he 
cannot therefore deny himſelf, or deceive 
others: for if he could deny himſelf, he would 
be ſubje& to ignorance; and if he could de- 
ceive others, he would be capable of fin : but 
both theſe conſequences imply ſome defect ; 


the one a want of knowledge, and the other a 


want of holineſs ; That therefore muſt be ra- 
ther a diminution than an exerciſe of his om- 
nipotence, which would be thus manifeſtly a 
proof of his impotence, and a demonſtration of 
his infirmity. 


It is then with a very particular reſtriction, 
that God is introduced by the Prophet Tjaiah, 


Chap. 45. 7. as evidencing the greatneſs of his 


power by the greatneſs of his works, and fay- 


ing, I make peace, and create evil, although in 


the beginning he had pronounced every thing 


to be very good: for whatever is materially 
evil, or defective in its kind, cannot be looked 
upon 


Of the Omnipotence of Cod. | 
upon as the work of God, who, as Creator, SERM. 


muſt have an abſolute command over univerſal 


nature, and was therefore able to perfect his 


own deſigns: but as the righteous Judge of 
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thoſe whom he has created, he may cauſe, by 


means of his inſtruments, the evil of puniſh- 


ment, (here ſet in oppoſition to peace, i. e. pro- 


ſperity,) to be inflicted upon the diſobedient 


and ungodly, which will be accounted evil by 


thoſe who ſuffer it, tho' deſigned by God for 


their correction and amendment. 


When God would ſhew the great difference 


between himſelf and the idols of Babylon, he 


with the utmoſt propriety appeals to the diſtin- 


guiſhing ſuperiority of his might and ſalvation: 
To whom, ſays God, will ye Iiken me, and make 
me equal, and compare me, that we may be like? 
Iſa. 46. 5. And as a ſtrong argument of his 
being beyond compariſon, he refers the 1 
of Jrael to what he had done for them, 

their time of old : Remember the former —— — 
Fold, your many deliverances and preſervati- 
ons, your conſtant protection and proſperity; 
declaring the end from the beginning, and from 
ancient times the things that are not yet done, 


ſaying, ny counſel ſhall tand, and I ac ds all 
my pleaſure : yea, I have jpoken it, I will aijo 


0 it to paß; I have purpoſed it, I will aiſo 
do 
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SERM. dp it: ver. 9, 10, 11. For the Lord of Hoſts 


—— 
Hand is ftretched out, and who ſhall turn it back? 


hath purpoſed, and who ſhall diſannul it? his 


Chap. 14. 27. He doth according to his will in 
the army of Heaven, and among the inhabitants 


of the earth; and none can ſtay bis hand, or ſay 
unto him, what dbeſt thou? Dan. 4. 35. 


Theſe ſcriptural declarations of God's al- 


mighty power will lead us to this concluſion, 


reſulting from them: viz. that if we form to 
ourſelves an Idea of the moſt perfect, active 
principle, that our faculties can comprehend ; 


it will {till fall infinitely ſhort of that perfec- 


tion, which is directed by infinite wiſdom, and 
only limited by the Divine will. To help our - 


imaginations indeed in theſe matters, we may 


ſuppoſe a principle of activity, which is the 
fountain of all other activity, and the indepen- 
dent director of all ſubordinate power: we 


may repreſent to ourſelves the activity of a 
principle, which exceeds the whole aggregate 


of power, that we ſee diſperſed in the crea- 
tion : we may figure out to ourſelves an irre- 
ſiſtible principle, which can annihilate as eaſily 


as it can form its creatures : we may endea- 


vour to conceive a principle, which can ſur- 


mount the greateſt difficulties with eaſe, and 
a the moſt intricate contrivances in an 


inſtant : 
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_ inſtant: in ſhort, we may reaſon as much as 5 ERM. 
vue pleaſe, by induction from what we diſco- VIII. 


ver in ourſelves, or from what we imagine 
muſt belong to God; and to each degree of 
theſe perfections, we may join our Idea of In- 
finitude ; and yet our endeavours will termi- 
nate in a conviction of the inadequate narrow- 
neſs of our comprehenſions; and muſt at laſt 
be attended with an extorted confeſſion from 
our underſtandings, that the more we ſearch 
Into theſe ſubjects, the more we find room to 
marvel ; and the longer we meditate, the more 
fatally we may wander in meditation, 

For what wouldſt thou anſwer me, O vain 
enquirer, if I ſhould aſk thee, how great diwel- 
lings are in the midſt of the ſea, and how many 
| ſprings are in the begi nning of the deep? ſhould 
T aſk thee concerning the ballancing of the 
| clouds ? how he hath made them the garment of 
the fea, and thick darkneſs the fwadling-bands 

of it? whereupon be hath faſtened the foundati- 
ons of the univerſe, and who laid the corner-ſlone 
thereof? And if the knowledge of theſe things, 
which are ſo obvious to our ſenſes, is too won- 
derful and excellent for us, what ſhall we fay, 
_ when we enter upon the conſideration of that 
A Imighty Power, which removeth the moun- 
_ fans, and _ know it not; which ſhaketh the 
earth 


174 Of the Ommpotence of God. 
SERM. earth out of her place, and the pillars thereof 
VII. #remble? (Job. g. 4.) before whom all nations 
— — 3 . 

are as nothing, and they are counted to him leſs 
than nothing, and vanity: (Iſa. 40. 12.) for if 
the effects, which are finite, tranſcend our un- 
derſtandings, how can we ever hope, by the 
utmoſt ſearching, to comprehend the power of 
the infinite cauſe ? No heart can think upon 
theſe things worthily ; and who is able to conceive 
his ways ? Eccl®* 16. 20. 2 
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SERMON IX. 


Of a: of God. 


'DEUT. 6. 4 
H. ear, O 1 the Lord o our God is one Lord. 


HE firſt and moſt eſſential principle of 
true Religion is the belief of one God, 


the object of our worſhip, and the practice of 
obedience, which ought to follow from that 


belief. The Fews indeed, after the Egyptian 
bondage, had greatly corrupted their notions, 
and publicly eſtabliſhed many kinds of Idola- 
try among them, which they had copied from 
the fond ſuperſtition and vain imaginations of 
thoſe men, whoſe examples would have had 
no influence over them, but in what they were 
ſenſible was againſt their duty. And this their 


corruption was become the more unpardonable, 


becauſe they had received full conviction of 
their being the favorites of Heaven, and under 


the immediate direction of a ſupreme Gover- 
nour, who, without oppoſition to his will, or 


reſtraint in the execution of it, had brought 
forth his people with cy, and PIs choſen with 
Ladd. 
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SE RM. g/adneſs. But when God plainly ſaw that the 
IX. light of nature had loſt its force and efficacy 
— 

among them; and that imaginary wants on 

one ſide had introduced ſuch opinions, as real 
bleſſings could not remove on the other, he 
thought proper to interpoſe in behalf of his di- 
vided Majeſty, and to convey ſuch rules for 

their belief, and ſuch motives to the obſervance 

of them, ( not in oppoſition to Natural Reli- 

gion, but in ſupport of it,) as might imme- 
diately lead thent to the concluſion that pre- 
vails under the ſecond Covenant, tho" there be 

that are called gods, whether in heaven or in 
earth, as there be gods many, and lords many, 

yet to us there is but one God: (1 Cor. 5. 6.) 
None other can have any relation to us, nor 

can any duties ſubſiſt between them and us. 

The very Idea of a Deity will lead us to 
ſuch, a concluſion, and all the phenomena of 
Nature will undeniably confirm it. To diſtin- 
guiſh the Creator from the works of his own | 
hands, the moſt natural conception that we 
can entertain of him, is that of his being the 

firſt and final cauſe of all things: as the 

firſt cauſe, an unortginated; and as the final, 

an independent being. Now to imagine, in 

this ſenſe, that there can be wo or more 


ſuch firſt cauſes, is to ſuppoſe him to be ſu- 
perior 


%- \Y 2 —— * 
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perior to all others, who yet, from the ſuppo- 
fition, muſt have an equal; and that all other 


things depend upon the power of one, even 


II 


1 8 
—_— 


while they depend upon the will of more: the 
bare mention of which n is a ſufficient 


confutation of them. 


Upon this principle it is, that God is repre- 


ſented ip the Prophet Iſaiah as exhorting his 


people to the obedience that was due to him; 
Jai 48. 12. Hearken unto me, O Jacob, and 
Iſrael, my called; I am he, I am the firſt, J alſo 
am the laſt; and from this peculiar primity of 


of, an acknowledgement of his Unity; ch. 44. 6. 


Thus ſaith the Lord the King of Iſrael, and his 


his nature, as deducing, in conſequence there- 


Redeemer the Lord of Hoſts, I am the firſt, and | 


Jam the laſt, and as ſuch, befides me there is no 
God: My Will produced all things from the 


to the end: no diſconcerted counſels have ever 


beginning, and my intelligence will direct them 


appeared in my works; no diſunion of deſign 
has cleaved to my ways; but all the parts of 


my complicated Government correſpond to 


each other, and every thing in it has conſpired 


to one common end: you cannot but conclude 


therefore, that one ſovereign wiſdom has pro- 


| duced this harmony, and that one provident 


nature preſides over the whole, NE 
M „ 
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SERM. View the regularity and order that is obſer- 
= able in the whole creation! View, more par- 
ticularly, the unity of deſign, and harmony of 
operation, which obtains in this lower region! 
different worlds, and yet but one ſyſtem: diffe- 
rent luminaries, and yet hut one great light: 
different adminiſtrations, and yet but one mind 
productive of them. Aſcribe theſe things to 
many Agents, and uniformity will immediately 
vaniſh: aſcribe them to one, and uniformity will 
become feaſible and neceſſary. For ſince many 
powers would inevitably have many intentions, 
liberty of acting would be often impeded, and 
wiſdom of deſign would be frequently perverted. 
If their power was equal and contrary, nothing 
would be produced; if unequal, nothing but 
what would be imperfect i in its kind, If one 
God alone then is ſufficient for the production 
of all things, then one alone is neceſſary: if 
the admiſſion of more is contradictory to the 
| Phenomena of nature, then is the ſuppoſition ab- | 
ſurd in itſelf,” 
Whatever perfection there is in an effect, it 
muſt be greater in the cauſe thereof: and where 
a multiplicity of effects each compleat in its 
kind, proceeds from the fame cauſe, there every 
perfection, which thoſe effects eontain, muſt be 
concentered in a more eminent degree, in the 
ſame ſubject: and if this — the ſupreme 
cauſe, 
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cauſe, and original author of all things, rheſe SE RM. 
11 


his perfections muſt be inherent in himſelf, 
and therefore, infinite. Now infinity of per- 
fection neceſſarily implies Unity: for a ſpecifia 
diſtinction would exclude ſome poſſible perfec- 
tions, and a numerical difference would deſtroy 
all ſupremacy of dominion: ſuppoſe two or 
more Gods equal and alike, then one of them 


will become needleſs and ſuperfluous: ſuppoſe- 
them unequal and unlike, one inferior to and 


leſs perfect than the other, then that which is 


ſubordinate will ceaſe to be a God, and that 


n is ſuperior will be the Lord Almighty. 
But the teſtimony of Scripture-is ſtill more 


convincing than the voice of Reaſon; — This 


great Article of Religion, the Unity of the God- 
head, had been corru pted by the Chaldeans, 
5 from whom the Iſraelites were deſcended ; ne- 
gtlected by the Egyptians, with whom they ſo- 
journed; and forgotten by the Hraelites them- 
ſelves, when they were reſcued from their trou- 


bles: it was therefore properly the firſt and 


chief care of God to caution them againſt that 
Idolatrous Worſhip, which they were ſo much 


addicted to, when he was about to deliver to 
them that Syſtem of Laws, which was to be the 


rule of ks duty ; which as the Lord of all, he 


had a right to enjoin, and to which, as their 
| „ 
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Of the Unity of God. 


|Deliverer' in OY he might challenge theit 
obedience. 


After the general preface to the Command- 


ments, wherein he addreſſes the affections of 


the children of 1/ae!, in a primary ſenſe, by 


the conſideration of kindneſs and mercy, that 
he had lately ſhewn to them; and all mankind, _ 
in a ſecondary, by the conſideration of their re- 
demption from the ſpiritual Egypt, the bondage 
of ſin and Satan, vouchſafed to all future ages, 


| Tam the Lord thy God, which have brought thee 


out of the land of Egypt, out of the houſe of bon- 
dage ; after this general preface, the Decalogue 


itſelf begins with, Thou ſhalt have no other Gods 


before me; Exod, 20. 2, 3. I, who now ſpeak 


* unto you, am that independent, and eternal 
Creator of Heaven and Earth, who at firſt 


entered into Covenant with your Fore- e- fathers, 
© and have ratified that Covenant to you, by 
many ſignal demonſtrations of favor and pro- 


e tection; eſpecially, by delivering you from 
« the oppreſſion of that houſe of bondage, 


ce where cruelty had been exerciſed towards 


you, as the law of juſtice, and inhumanity 


*-practiced as the law of God: and therefore ], 
tc who am the Lord of Heaven and Earth, and 
© your God, by a particular favor and Ba 
cc **-ſhewn to you, do now call upon and require 

** you, 


Of the Uni ty of God. 


e ſenſe of my love, to hearken to my Com- 
c mandments, and let theſe my precepts ſink 
« down into your minds. By my power alone 


ce you were created; by my ftretched-out arm 


ce you have been redeemed ; and by my mighty 
ce hand you are ſtill preſerved; know then and 
© underſtand, that you are my people and the 


* ſheep of my paſture ; and that in conſequence 


IM of this, you owe your adoration and worſhip 
te to me alone, Me only ſhall you ſerve, be- 


ee cauſe I am the One God: Me only ſhall you 


« fear, becauſe I alone am infinite : in Me only 
ce. ſhall you truſt, becauſe I alone am your 
* rock and your falvation,” 


To the Mraelites, doubtleſs, theſe ould be 


undeniable arguments: the ſame God that had 
created the firſt Parent of Mankind, had often 
promiſed a bleſſed ſeed to the Father of the 
faithful; a reſt from the labors which they 
were to undergo, and a ſettlement in a fruitful 
land, to which they were ſtrangers. He had 
miraculouſ] y protected their Fore-fathers Jaac 
and Jacob: had purpoſely brought them into 
bondage, and providentially reſcued them out 
of it: had faved them from the jaws of death, 


whilſt he deſtroyed their enemies ; and now, in . 
den laſt days, had raiſed them up a mighty 
| -— 3 | Pro- 
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182 * Of the Unity of God. 
SERM. Prophet and Deliverer, who was appointed ta 
; IX. conduct them ſafely to the haven, where they 

would be: the ſame God, I ſay, who had done 
the one, had continually exerted his power in 
the accompliſhmen: of the others, without in- 
terruption to his will, or confuſion in his de- 
ſigns: and therefore. they could not but con- 
clude, when they thought on theſe things, that 
this Lord their God could do according to bis 
will in the army of Heaven, and among the in- 
habitants of the Earth : that becauſe all power 
is his, he alone ruleth over all; and that as his 
Dominion, like the child propounded to the 
judgment of Solomon, would be deſtroyed, if it 
was divided; fo their obedience, which was the |} 
proper effect of that Dominion, would, if ter- 1 
minated unto more than one, be render'd void 
and inſignificant. No man can ſerve two maſters : 
fer either be wwill-bate the one, and love the other; 
or elſe be will bold to Zhe one, and deſpiſe the : 
other, 
The connexion kevin this belief and Prac- 
tice is ſo inſeparable, that Moſes, in his repeti- 
tion of the Law, peremptorily lays down the 
Unity of the Divine eſſence as the foundation of 
the true Divine worſhip: Hear, O Iſrael, the 
Lord our God is one Lord, (Deut. 6. 4.) One 
Being, conſider d in himſelf, and one benefactor, 


with 


with relation to you: it is therefors yours k 
bounden duty and ſervice to eee this 
one God: 70 love him with all your heart, ad ow 
with all your. foul, and with all your might, (v. 5.) 
and that, not only becauſe of his own infinite 
holineſs, and ſupreme perfections, but in op- 
poſition likewiſe to thoſe inferior Gods of the 
people, which are round about you ; (v. 14.) who 
have corrupted even Superſtition by their crowd 
of Deities, and render'd that which is /in itſelf, 
to become, thro degeneracy, more exceeding 
faful. 

It is almoſt needleſs to ak. one obſerya- 
tion, naturally reſulting from the very words 
of the Decalogue, ui. that every injunction 
contained in it, is enforced upon the minds of 
the Fews by this conſideration, that it was 

_ commanded by him, who was the Lord of all, 
becauſe he had created all things, and their 
God in a more eſpecial manner, hecauſe he had 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, and 
providentially ſuccoured them in the comple- 
tion of his promiſes. If any other arguments 
had been of greater moment than theſe, infinite 
wiſdom, we may be aſſured, would not have 
made uſe of the weaker : nl when infallible 
authority has clearly chalked out the right way 
for us, it muſt needs be unpardonable pre- 
| "-"W4 ſiumption 
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IX. 


the impoſſibility of our comprehending the ut- 
moſt extent of Divine myſteries does not ſuper- 


indeed, we may frequently want an Apoſtle to 


Of the Unity of God. 
SF RM. ſumption 1 in man to endeavour to be w/e above 


what is written; and when he can ſcarcely 


gueſs aright at thoſe things that are before him, 


to run the hazard of loſing the humble Chri- 
ſtian, in the vain Diſputer of this world. For 
as ſtupidity will fatally miſlead the unthinking, 
fo affectation will more fatally betray the cu- 
rious, Seek not cut the things that are too hard 
for thee, neither ſearch the things that are above 
thy ſtrengtb, but what is commanded, think there- 
upon with reverence; for it is not needful for 
thee to ſee with thine eyes the things that are in 
ſecret. Be not curious in unneceſſary matters, 
for more things are ſhewn unto thee, than men 
underſtand. Eccleſ. 3. 21, &c. | 
But what that Revelation is, that is afforded 
us, we may certainly enquire. Our Saviour's 
correction of the over-inquiſitive Diſciple, 1} 
T aeill that he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee ? did not contradict nor prevent the in- 
junction frequently repeated, follow thou me : 
the unprofitableneſs of our examining into, and 


ſede the neceſſity, nor diſanul the validity of 
the general precept commanded us, to ſearch = 
the Scriptures. With the Eunuch of Ethiopia 


direct 
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direct us in underſtanding aright what we read; SE * 1 


but it is one of the greateſt encouragements 
that we could have in theſe our purſuits to con- 
ſider, that where obſcurity begins, there the 
neceflity of our comprehending it ends : and 
ſince myſteries are the principal criteria, where- 
by we can diſtinguiſh between a Divine Reve- 
lation and Human Knowledge, the reſtraint of 
our curioſity will beſt diſcover in us a laudable 
earneſtneſs; and an acknowledgement of the 
weakneſs, will be the beſt proof of the ſtrength 
of our underſtandings. Metaphyſical adventu- 
rers may boaſt of right reaſon, when they 
mean their own; and ſubſtitute this faint Iris 
of Divinity, for that glorious day-ſpring from 
on high, which, as the very image of the God- 
head, has ſhone upon them : but when Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles have reaſoned with us about 
the moſt intereſting points, which concern our 
Duty, or tend to enlarge our comprehenſion of 
it, we have no occaſion to require any other 
evidence ; or by requiring it, to render ourſelves 
chargeable with the want of a good diſpoſition, 
when we cannot complain of the want of the 
means of conviction. 
| Aſk our Saviour then, and he will tell you, 

| that this is life eternal, to know thee, the only 
true God; Joh, 17. 3: Aſk St, Paul, and he 


will 
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Of the Unity of Gad. 
SERM. will tell you, that the fictitious Gods of the 
BM K , Heathen worſhip are but hing vanities, and 
 mothing in the world: but that to us Chriſtians, 
there is but one God: and that he might not 
ſeem to have delivered an Article of Faith, 
without any reaſan for the ground of our aſſent 
to it, he immediately adds the means, by which 
it is diſcovered and confirmed to us, inaſmuch 
as there 1s only one Father, of wham are all 
#hings, and we in bim: (1 Cor. 8. 6.) the ſole 
fountain of our being, and the great centre of 
our happineſs ; the one eternal ſource of intel- 
lectual light, from which all the ſcattered rays 
that we diſcern are but vicarious emanatians: 
the neyer-failing, bountiful ſpring of goodneſs, 1 
from whence whatever we poſſeſs, or whatever 1 
we behold, continually flows. There may be 
diverſities of gifts among Chriſtians, but the 
fame Spirit diſpenſes them: there may be dif- 
ferences of adminiſtrations in the Church, but 
the ſame Lord preſides over them: and there 
may be diverſities of operations in the mind, 
but it is the ſame God that worketh all in all: 
the Game God that made us to be what we 
are: the ſame God that preſerves us by his 
Providence: and the fame God that, in conſe- 
quence hereof, challenges our obedience and 
1 But 1 
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But it muſt needs be that offences come. as IN 


When men cannot ſilence their conſciences, 
they will endeavour to proſtitute them; or, 
when the evidence is ſo ſtrong, that they can- 
not diſbelieve a Truth, their next aim will be - 
to weaken and pervert it. Hence it has come 
to paſs, that under the pretence of reverence 
for the Deity, they have introduced a Ditbeiſtic 
ſyſtem; and with a feigned deſire of avoiding 
irreligion, they have given themſelves over to 
2 profane Idolatry. The origin of evil is a dif- 
ficulty which theſe men look upon as inexpli- 
cable by the Chriſtian ſcheme; and therefore | 
to acquit God from the many imputations, 
which might be caſt upon him, as the cauſe 
and author of ſin and miſery, they have cau- 
tiouſly invented the opinion of a double princi- 
ple : the one good, the Father of lights, from 
vrhom every good and perfect gift cometh: the 
other an independent principle of evil, to whom 
every thing bad muſt be attributed, as the pro- 
per cauſe of it. This Hypotheſis may ſeem to 
contradict, as it is certainly leveled againſt the 
Unity of the Divine Nature, and therefore i it 
will deſerve ſome further examination. 
« If, as theſe men argue, there be but one 
c author of all things, Evils alſo ſhould be re- 
e ferred to him, as their original : but it can 


cc © NEl+ | 
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S ERM.“ neither be explained nor conceived, how in- 
IX. 44 finite goodneſs can become the original of 
* evil.” * © It is impoſſible, fays Plutarch, 
* that one cauſe alone, whether good or bad, 
<* ſhould be the principle of all things toge- 
ther.“ + © Tae admiſiion therefore of two 
e Principles becomes neceſſary, who having an 
* equality of power, would compound the 
*© matter between them; and while one allows 
* a mixture of good, the other would conſent 
eto an equal mixture of evil in the intended 
< creation.” . The good Principle would 
have made every thing good, if he had not 
©* been oppoſed: but the bad Principle, being 
as powerful, and equally defirous to intro- 
e duce evil, as the other was to do good; the 
good Principle was forced to yield to neceſ- 
© {ity ; and thus the world, which is a com- 
e pound of good and evil, was, after many 
conflicts, produced by the agreement of theſe 

* two Principles.“ 8 
If the Manichean Heretic did not wholly 
deny the authority of the Holy Scriptures, we 
ſhould eaſily be able to cut this Gordian knat to 
* v. King. de Orig, Mal. C. 2. S. 5. 

+ De Vd. & Ofirid, 


+ Bayle's Di. ad voc. Manichees, 
y Auguſtin. de Hereſ. c. 46. Free thoughts on 1 Rebgion, 


p- 95- : 
his 
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his ſatisfaction ; or if he would examine, with SERM. 

- candor, into the validity of them, we doubt not, IX. . 
but he would find their doctrines delivered 
about it, in point of reaſon, to be true, and of 
Revelation, to be Divine *. But fince his pre- 
judice forbids him to examine, and his infide- 
lity leads him to reject the teſtimony of theſe 
Divine Oracles, let his Idol of Reaſon deter- 
mine for him, provided he can ſet himſelf above 
the ignorance of miſguided zeal, or the credu- 
lity of blind ſuperſtition. 

No when any new Hypothe 9% is s propoſed 
to us, as neceſſary for the ſolution of ſome old 
difficulties, it is reaſonable to expect, that it 
ſhould advance ſomething more ſatisfactory 

than thoſe, which have been hitherto received; 
otherwiſe the rejection of the former opinions, 
and the admiſſion of later, muſt be rather the 
effect of Scepticiſm than conviction. But the 
ſuppoſition of a double principle does not, in 
the leaſt, tend to anſwer even this purpoſe. For 
What difference is there between the fault of 
him who created what he knew would be ren- 
dered miſerable or evil, by the oppoſition of 
| another's power, and of him, who made what 


he fore-knew would bring miſery and evil upon 


ee ÄP OE IPA u-. A AV far. 


* See Bp. Stillingfleet's Orig. Sacr. B. 3. c. 3+ 
_ itſelf? 
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SERM itſelf? The Manicheans readily allow, that it is 


_ conſiſtent with the goodneſs of God to produce 


things, that he knew the evil principle would 
corrupt ; and therefore, there can be no reaſon 
given, why, conſiſtently with the ſame good- 
' neſs, he could not produce thoſe things that 
would corrupt themſelves? and if, in both 
caſes, he might have prevented theſe evils after 
the ſame manner, why did he not, upon one 
ſuppoſition as well as upon the other? or, are 
any more evils prevented by one than by the 


other, when the conſequences of both are 885 
ly deſtructive? * 


But this opinion is not only inſuffcient to 
ſolve any difficulty, but it is alſo contradictious 
and inconſiſtent with itſelf; inſomuch that it 


takes away the poſſibility of any God, while 


it has the appearance of eſtabliſhing the being 
of two. For the infinite perfections of God, 
according to the beſt Ideas that we can form 
of them, will conſiſt in an uncontroulable ex- 
erciſe of power, a communication of goodneſs, 
dependent, in the meaſure of it, upon his own 


will alone, and the government of every thing 


that he has made, without reſtraint. But his 
power, upon this ſuppoſition, will be leſs than 


infinite, becauſe he cannot reſcue from evil: 


* Vs King's Orig. Mal. C. 2. §. 8. . , P's > 
= . bus 
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his goodneſs will be limited, becauſe he cannot SERM, 


prevent nor leſſen evil: and his government 
will be confined, becauſe thoſe things, which 


are the objects of his management, will be on- 


tinually liabte to thoſe evils, which the other 


God, infinite in power, and independent in his 


exiſtence, may lay upon them. 
But how can he be infinite in power, who is 
_ infinitely evil? for as ſuch, he muſt be infinite- 


ly contrary to the good Principle: and there- 


fore, if the one is perfect, powerful and wiſe; 
the other, as he is directly the reverſe, muſt be 
the negation of theſe : that is, infinitely imper- 
fe&, infinitely weak, and wfinitely fooliſh : that 


is again, an infinite defect, or mere non- entity: 


ſo that it muſt be even incapable of contriving 
that miſchief, which the Manichemm would ſup- 
poſe him able to execute *. 

Or, what if we allow bum the 4 of 
his evil Principle's being infinitely powerful and 
infinitely wiſe? yet, the conceſſion, tho he has 
no right to demand it of us, will not be of any 
fervice to him in forming his concluſion: for 
ſince he allows, at the ſame time, that the good 


Principle has an equal degree of power. and 


wiſdom ; and fince the oppoliti ition to each other 


* v. Stillingfleet's Orig. Sacr. B. 3. c. 3. Tillotſon's derm. 
48. and 145. and Law's Not. on King's Orig. of — 
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SER M. wal be conſtant and uniform, like two contra- 


IX. 


E Hypotheſis deſtroys ſelf; ſince if there be 
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ry and equal motions in the material world, 
they would inevitably deſtroy each other's in- 
tentions, and render every effect, whether good 
or bad, abſolutely impoſſible: ſo that, inſtead 
of being two Deities in the world, they would 


make each other to become an Idol; the one 


willing to do good, but the other hindering it; 
whilſt this is deſirous of doing evil, but chat 
interpoſes to ſtop it. 

I ſhall produce only one argument more, 
ſuggeſted to us by Simplicius, in his comment 


on Epictetus, which by the confeſſion of Bayle 
himſelf, ſtrikes at the very root of this doc- 


trine. It entirely deſtroys, ſays he, the liber- 
« ty of our ſouls, and neceſſitates them to ſin, 


and conſequently implies a contradiction. For 


ce ſince the Principle of Evil is eternal and in- 


* corruptible, and ſo potent, that God himſelf 


* cannot conquer him, it follows, that the ſoul 
* of man cannot reſiſt the impulſe with which 
« he moves it to fin, But if a man be invin- 
*©cibly driven to it, he commits no murder 
< or adultery by his own fault, but by a ſupe- 
« rior eternal fault; and in that caſe he is nei- 


ther guilty nor ouniſhable, Therefore there 


* is no ſuch thing as ſin, and conſequently, this 


8 | 
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« 4 Principle of Evil, there is no longer any 8 E RM. 


* evil in the world. But if there be no evil in 
ce the world, it is clear there is no Principle of 
© evil; whence we may infer, that thoſe who 
e ſuppoſe ſuch a Principle, . deſtroy, by a ne- 
* ceflary conſequence, both Evil and the Prin- 
<« ciple of it. Simp. in * * 152. Edit. 
« Lond. 1 670. * 

Ta us, ſays the Apoſtle, there bs but one 
God: but how does this Unity of eſſence agree 
with ſuch a diſtinction of perſons in that eſ- 
ſence, as the Chriſtian doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity manifeſtly aſſerts? Now as thoſe, who 

object this, do confeſſedly believe the Scrip- 
tures to be a Divine Revelation, it will be ſuf- | 
ficient only to recite the teſtimony, which they 
clearly give us, of an Unity in Trinity, and a 
| Tin in Unity. | 

When 8. Paul is enumerating the different 
kinds of ſpiritual gifts, which had been diſtri- 
buted among Chriſtians, he obſerves, that there 
are diverſities of them, but that they all come 


from the ſame Spirit; (by which, he undoubt- 


edly meant the third perſon in the bleſſed Tri- 
nity: ) differences of adminiſtrations in the 
Church, but the ſame Lord; (the ſecond per- 

ſon: ) and to ſum up all in an acknowledg- 


ment of dhe ſup eme Godhead, diverfities of 
| N | "= 
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SERM. operations, flowing from the Divine Grace, but 
| IX. the ſame one God, which worketh all in all. But 
this Unity of eſſence, and diſtinction of per- 
ſons, is ſtill more fully and explicitly aſſerted 
in that remarkable paſſage of S. John's, There 
are three that bear record in Heaven, the Fu- 
ther, the Word, and the Holy Ghoſt, and theſe 
three are one: three in their relations, as ſuſ- 
taining a threefold capacity ; and yet but one 
in effence, the head and baſis of the Divinity. 
So that this plurality of perſons, different only, 
to uſe S. Paul's alluſion, than as the members 
of the ſame body, is entirely conſiſtent with 
the Apoſtle's declaration of his Faith, that as 
there is one Lord, one Faith, one Baptiſm; ſo 
there is one God and Father of all, who is above 


all, and * all and i in us all. Epheſ. 4. 
verſ. 5, 6 | 


Lord! with IR 3 ſhall we con- 
template the myſteries of thy nature! with 
what reverence ſhall we adore the greatneſs of 
it! for want of humility, in theſe points, will 
be want of ſenſe : and a deficiency in reve- 
rence muſt be owing either to a defect of un- 

derſtanding, or perverſeneſs of will. Can we 
| | mete out the heavens with a ſpan, or meaſure 
if the waters in the hollow of our hand? can we 
W || ſquare thereircle of eternity, or find any mean 
Pro- 


ny 
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proportional between Space and Immenſity ? SERM. 


« What arrogance then is it for us, whoſe 
© knowledge reaches no farther than the mere 


ee ſhell and ſurface of natural things, to pretend 


ct to ſearch the Almighty to perfection, to pe- 


cc netrate into the intrinſic nature of God, and 


te to pronounce with a deciſive air of ſelf- ſuffi- 
& ciency; he muſt exiſt in this particular man- 
te ner and no other. Seed's Serm. Vol. 1. 

Shall we irreligiouſly preſume to bring the 
Divine Nature down to the meaſure of our 
Reaſon ; or preſumptuouſly endeavour to ex- 


alt our Reaſon to a determinate idea of the Di- 
vine Nature? In vain, preſumptuous man, do 
you enlarge the extent of your Underſtanding, 


to take in the vaſt idea of Immenſity: in vain 


do you raiſe your mind to comprehend the 


boundleſs view of Perfection: your thoughts 
are loſt in the contemplation of Unity : your 


ideas are ſwallowed up in the conſideration of 


Trinity. They are only the things that are re- 


vealed, as Moſes told the Iſraelites, that belong 


to the Sons of men to underſtand : Adore then 
what you cannot perfectly comprehend ; and 


believe with a godly fear what by the help of 
Revelation you may comprehend. Shew your 


obedience to the Divine will in the obedience 
N2 of 


IX. 
— 


196 O the Unity of God. 
SERM. of your underſtanding ; and the temperance of 
IX. your diſpoſition in the reſtraint of your curio- 
ſity. Search not too ſcrupulouſly into that glo- 
Ty which is above the Heavens: but be con- 
tent, at preſent, ſince you can ſee theſe things 
but as thro' a glaſs darkly, to conclude all your 
enquiries into this lofty ſubject with that voice 
of melody and thankſgiving, whereby the 
| choir above acknowledges the truth of it, 
Hoh, Hoh, Holy, Lord God Almighty, ubich 
20as, and is, and is to come; bleſſing, honour, 
glory, and power be to him that fitteth on the 
throne, unto the ſeven ſpirits, which are before 


the throne, and unto the Lamb j for ever and ever, 
Amen. 
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SERMON X. 


Of the Juſtice and Mercy of God. 


* 


P 8 AL. 89. 1 4. 
J fe and judgement are the habitation of” thy 


throne ; Mercy and truth ſpall go before thy 


Tn * 4. 


HE moſt prevailing paſſions in the mind 


of man are, the fear of ſome evil, which 


may proceed from Juſtice,- and the hope of 
ſome good, which may ariſe from Mercy, He 
1s naturally conſcious to himſelf of ſome moral 
qualifications within him, that may produce 
what is morally right and wrong ; and as clear- 
ly convinced of ſome natural qualities in things 
themſelves, that will ſerve to determine his 


choice to the one or the other. His reaſon, he 


Hinds, will guide him in many points; and the 


aſſiſtance of Revelation will direct him in 


more: if he miſcarries therefore, it muſt be a 
fu miſcarriage; and if he ſuffers for it, it is 
the effect of Juſtice. But his paſſions, in the 


mean time, are ſtrong and ungovernable; the 


force of them will often anticipate the tempta- 


N 3 tion; 
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Of the Fuſtice 
tion; and the aſcendency which they gain over 
him will as ſtrongly recommend that tempta- 
tion when it ariſes. If with theſe diſadvantages 
offences ſhould come, ſome allowances ſurely 
ought to be made in behalf of him, through 
whom they come. Mercy will interpoſe to 


check the hand of Juſtice; and both will con- 


ſpire together to do what is right without ini- 


quity; to judge what is equitable without 
partiality; to excuſe or condemn without pre- 


judice ; and to reward or puniſh without reſ- 
pect of perſons. 


Theſe two ſeemingly incompatible attributes 


of the Divine Nature, Juſtice and Mercy, have 
probably been therefore looked upon as incom- 
patible, becauſe they have been confider'd apart 


from each other. Accordingly, the deſponding 


mind has repreſented 'Juſtice as conſiſting in 


taking vengeance ; and the preſumptuous has 
conceived Mercy to be an indulgent forgiveneſs 
without end: whereas Juſtice is indeed but a 
wiſely-regulated, univerſal goodneſs ; and Mer- 
cy is a moderated, well-diſpenſed Juſtice ; 
with this diſtinction only, that the object of 


Juſtice is unfit for Mercy; and the object of 


Mercy undeſerving of vengeance. 
The moral Government of the world con- 


fiſts in a diftribution of thoſe rewards and pu- 


niſhments, 


3 


and Mercy of God. 


conſequences of moral actions; and the juſtneſs 


and juſt diftribution of them. If Juſtice- then 
is at any time perverted, it muſt ariſe either 
from a want of knowledge; a want of power; 


ledge, almighty in power, and as independent 
and ſupreme, above the force of temptation : 
he ſees and underſtands all the circumſtances of 
things; he is able to diſpoſe and regulate them 
he is neither capable of additional happineſs by 
connivance, nor liable to a diminution of it by 
equity; and therefore, in his adminiſtration, he 
muſt ſuit thoſe circumſtances to mens merits 
or demerits ; and in conſequence thereof, muſt 
with impartiality and exaCingis render to every 
one according to his works. | 


Shall not the judge of all the Gi & ri ght? 


his adminiſtration of the fee” from the ſu- 
preme character that he bears in it. He is by 
nature placed above the paſſions of hope and 
| fear : As being the Ruler of the Univerſe, he 
ds under no r of having his judge- 
. i ment reverſed : as being himſelf the diſpenſer 

| . of 


of that Government conſiſts in an equitable 


or ſome temptation to prompt the Legiſlator 
to the contrary : but God is infinite in know- 


is a queſtion put by the Patriarch Abraham, to 
ſignify the moral neceflity of God's juſtice in 
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SERM. of all good things, he need not comply with 

* wy any foreign inclination : and as being the au- 

thor and fountain of all wiſdom, he need not 

follow any one's reaſon but his own. His na- 

ture therefore ſtands for juſtice, and the allure- 

ments to the contrary cannot affect him, Ini- 

quity cannot promote his intereſt, becauſe it is. 

| already boundleſs : his authority cannot be im- 

paired, becauſe it is underived : his affections 

cannot be over-raled or biafſed, becauſe all 

things are at his diſpoſal, and every creature is 

ſubject to it. To imagine that God, with theſe 

advantages, can do wickedly, or that the Al- 

mighty. can pervert judgement, is to ſup- 

poſe that infinite knowledge may err ; that 

independent power may be reſtrained ; and 

that perfect felicity may be influenced by 

the hope of increaſe thro' compliance, or 

the fear of diminution, by pronouncing 
rightly. | gs. 

The Doctrine of the Scriptures concerning 

the moral attributes of God is herein perfectly 

agreeable to the dictates of Reaſon,—— An ac- 

knowledgment of this has been extorted from 

the worſt of men, eyen in his greateſt extremi- 

ty. God had, for many wiſe and good reaſons, 

it brought his choſen people into captivity in the 

_ of Egypt : when thoſe ends of: Providence 

were 
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and Mercy of God. 


were fully 1 he had determined, as It 
were, with himſelf, to deliver them out of it : 


but the king of the country, perceiving that 


many advantages would accrue to his domini- 
ons by retaining theſe diſtreſſed ſlaves, forgot 


201 


8 
X. 


the wickedneſs, and was inſenſible of the con- 


ſequences that followed from oppoſing their 
| God; and therefore refuſed to hearken to that 
voice of the Lord, which demanded a releaſe to 


them from their foreign bondage, 7//bo is the. 


Lord, that T ſhould obey bim? was the only fort 


of acknowledgment that he would make of a 


ſuperintending Providence. Many fu cceflive 
| plagues had been inflicted upon the hund for 


this rebellious impiety ; and as often removed 


upon the- promiſes of amendment. When 


removed, theſe promiſes vaniſhed : when re- 


peated, they were renewed. Pharaoh how- 
ever became, at laſt, ſenſible, of his fault; 
and with ſome degree of piety owned the 
truth of the leſſon whielr theſe puniſhments 
were deſigned to enforce; And Pharaoh ſent 
and called for Moſes and Aaron, and ſaid unto 


 » Zhem, J have ſinned this time; the Lord is righte- 


ous, and I and my people are wicked, Exod. g 
27. I am now convinced by many ſenſible 


effects, what I could not otherwiſe have 


been convinced of, that the God of 1/-ael, 


We "I 


——— = Of the Fuftice and Mercy of God. 
BSE RM. is the God of Nature: I fee and acknow- 


ledge the greatneſs of my offence, in kick- 
ing againſt the Moſt High; and I do with 
4 ſubmiſſion and reverence adore the Juſtice of 
7 God, and abhor the wickedneſs of me and my 
4 people. His ways have been altogether equal, 
| but our ways have been unequal : or puniſh- 
ments have been the proper effects of our guilt, 
and his ſeeming ſeverity upon us the natural 
WW reſult of his inherent Juſtice. 
19 The light of Nature and the deductions of 
= Reaſon have led the author of the work of Fob 
to the ſame method of arguing, when God is 
introduced, under the ents, ove Elihu, as 
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diſputing with Job's friends, concerning the 
equity and nature of his troubles: Hearker 
unto me, ye men of underſtanding : far be it 
from God, that he ſhould do wickedneſs, and 
from the Almighty, that be ſhould commit ini- 
quity — He accepteth not the perſons of princes, 
nor regardeth the rich more than the poor : He 

' rewards according to their deſerts, and puniſhes 
according to their offences: for (as a- reaſon 
and foundation thereof it is added) they are all 
the work of his hands. Job 34. And agreeable 
to the ſame natural idea of the Juſtice of our 
Creator is the character, which he commands 
Moſes to tranſmit of him to the children of 

| Tjrael, 
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Of the Juſtice and Mercy of God. | 
Thael, Deut. 10. 17. The Lord your God i 16 God of SERM. | 


| Gods, and Lord of Lords, greater than, and ſupe- 
rior to thoſe who are falſely. fo called, the Idols 
of the Nations, the deified Heroes, or the 
invoked Angels: and why ? becauſe he re- 
garaeth not perſons, nor taketh reward : he doth 


execute the judgment of the fatherleſs and widow, 
and loveth the ſtranger, in giving him food and 


raiment. And this, Moſes's deſcription of him, 
1s not reſted upon his own authority alone, or 
enforced upon the Mraelites as a blind motive 
of paſſive obedience only, but the ground and 
foundation of their hope and truſt in his juſtice 
is deduced from the higheſt and moſt intereſt- 
ing conſiderations on their ſide, and from the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt infallible evidence on God's, 
vel. becauſe the heaven and the heaven of 
heavens is the Lord's thy God, the earth alſo 
with all that therein is: or in the words of 
the Pſalmiſt, becauſe the earth is the Lords, 
and the fulneſs thereof ; the world and they that 
devel therein: Pſ. 24. 1. for, to carry it to the 
ultimate reaſon both of Juftice and Suprema- 
cy at once, he hath founded it upon the e ſeas, and 
eſtabliſbed it upon the. floods. 
I) here is one obſervation, which naturally 
ariſes from the above cited paſſages, and the 
ame may be ſaid of moſt, wherein this attri- 
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Off the Juſti ce 


SER M. bute is mentioned or deſcribed ; and that i is, 


that God challenges on his ſide, and men are 
forced to acknowledge on theirs, the impartial 


Juſtice of the Divine adminiſtration, either 


when they are actually under the preſſure of 

ſome evil, or their minds are diſturbed with 
the foreboding fears of ſome that is approach- 
ing. Pharaoh and Fob were in the utmoſt tri- 


bulation, and the children of 1/rae! were ap- 


prehenſive of as great; and yet, the conviction 
of their ſenſes and reaſon led them to this, as 
an undeniable concluſion of the Prophet's, Thou 


art juſt in all that thou haſt brought upon us, 


"for thou haſt done right, but we have done wick- 


h. 
For ſurely, the Lord of all may do what he 
will with his own: it is undoubtedly agree- 
able to the rules of the ſtricteſt juſtice, that he 
who gave life, may reſume it when, and in 


what manner he thinks fit: much more then 
will it prove juſtifiable, that he who beſtows 


the neceſſaries of life, may deprive us of them 
at his own pleaſure, when the other Divine at- 


tributes of infinite Wiſdom and infinite Good- 


neſs will ſecure us from all ſuſpicions of his 
taking them away arbitrarily or unlawfully, — 
Allthe gifts of Heaven are equally conditional, 


and all the comn: :ndments that we receive 


from 
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and Mercy of God. 
from thence, however indifferent'i in themſelves, 


are therefore morally good, becauſe they are 
commanded : if thoſe conditions then are not 


complied with, the benefits annexed to them 
are immediately forfeited ;or if theſe command- | 


ments are tranſgreſſed, it is our own diſobedi- 


ence that incurs the puniſhment, and not, pro- 


perly ſpeaking, God's ſeverity that inflicts it: 


unleſs we can ſuppoſe, that any thing deſigned 


as a probation will anſwer the purpoſe without 
a trial, or that any Laws will become binding 
without the ſanctions of rewards and puniſh- 
ments annexed to them. 

If it is agreeable to the nature of God, to 


promiſe life and bleſſings to mankind upon 


their obedience ; it cannot be diſagreeable to 
the fame nature to threaten death and miſery 
upon their diſobedience : and if no one ever 
thought his Lawgiver too mild and remiſs in 


the beſtow ing of thoſe, why ſhould he be 


thought too rigorous and ſevere in the infliction 
of theſe? _ 

But the Divine Juſtice may ſtill be conſider- 
ed in another light, as actually manifeſted in 
the exerciſe of it. Man is naturally conſcious 
to himſelf of being endued with a freedom of 
thought, and liberty of action; and according- 


ly, when he has done well, ; @f-complacency. 
Will 
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| SERM. will reward him for it; when ill, . of 


X. 


Of the TFutice 


conſcience convinces him that he might have 
done otherwiſe, Theſe are the proper ſancti- 


ons of the Law that is written in the hearts of 


men; and a ſelf-approving or ſelf- condemn- 
ing ſentence ariſes from them, which forces an 
aſſent to the equity of that Law. But why 
ſhould the thoughts of men thus acquit or 
condemn them privately ? why ſhould the con- 


ſciouſneſs of a wicked action throw a man in- 


to deſperate fallies of violence or extinction, 
even when no one knows it but himſelf, and 


he can be in no danger of ſuffering for it in 


this world ? why ſhould this happen, if his 
mind did not, as it were, anticipate judgment, 


and ſtrongly ſuggeſt to him, that the rigbteous 
Lord loveth righteouſneſs ; his countenance will 


behold, his goodneſs will reward, he * that 


7s juſt, 
Juſtice without Mercy may degenerate i into 
Tyranny : but fince it is inconſiſtent with the 


character of infinite Juſtice thus to degenerate, 


it will neceſſarily follow, that a perſon may 
be at the ſame time, though in two different 


lights, the object of both. Conſidering an of- 


fender indeed, as ſuch, puniſhment becomes his 


deſerved lot, in a moral Government: but 


conſidered in his relation either to the Lawgiver 
or 
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and Mercy of Gut. 


or others, and that puniſhment may of right SERM.” 
be remitted for ſome further end. Theſe two _* 
attributes may, in fuch a caſe, bound, and as 
it were, ballance each other without any de- 
fect in either: God, as creditor, is certainly in- 
titled to the uttermoſt farthing ; but as abſo- 
| lute Lord and Maſter of the whole, he may 
forgive as much of the debt contracted, as | 
other motives, beſides immediate ones, may in- 
cline him to forgive, 
The nature of man's Fall, and the ſcheme 
of his Redemption may fet this matter in a 
clearer light. The firſt Parents of Mankind 
had diſobeyed the poſitive command of their 
| Maker, and in conſequence of that diſobedience, 
had forfeited their own right, and the right of 
T; their poſterity who were in their ons, to the 
„ conditional bleſſings, which God had before 
promiſed to them. As Adam was herein our 
common head and repreſentative, the ſtipula- 
tion entered into was binding upon all man- 
kind; and therefore the puniſhment due to 
the breach of that ſtipulation was equally to be 
imputed to all his deſcendants, as the effect of 
Juſtice. God foreſaw that man would fall, and 
become a deſerved victim to the divine venge- 
ance : to preſerve his Mercy therefore inviola- 
ble as well as his Juſtice, he, as it were, com- 
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2 Of the Juice 
8 ER R N. pounded the matter between the offender and 
dee judge by a ſubduction only of thoſe ſuper- 
| natural gifts with which man was endued, al- 
tho' he rendered himſelf liable to the en | 
of poſitive penalties, Divine Juſtice denounced 
a ſentence of reprobation ; Divine Mercy ad- 
mitted of a Mediatorial attonement inſtead of 
it. Divine Juſtice had been provoked, and muſt 
be ſatisfied; Divine Mercy | ſupplied the fatis- 
faction. So that the conſideration of the whole 
will at laſt bring us to the Apoſtle? s concluſion, 
as the true ſtate of the Fall, and our deliverance 
from the curſe of it; as by the offence of one, x 
judgment came upon all men to condemnation, ſo 
by the righteouſneſs of one, the free gift came up- 
on all men untc juſtification of life. 
' Behold juſtice and Mercy continuing equal- 
ly triumphant in after-ages ! altho' fallen man 
had been, beyond his beſt hopes, graciouſly put 
again into the way of ſalvation by the early 7 
promiſe of a Redeemer, who ſhould be able to 
withitand and overcome the malice of his ſpi- 
ritual enemy; yet even a gratuitous reconcilia- 
tion was not ſufficient to reſtrain him from 
violating God's Laws, and profaning his wor- 
ſhip to ſuch a degree, that his patience and 
long⸗ ſuffering were at laſt wearied into repent- 
ance for having made the race, and a fixed re- 
ſolution 
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: and Mercy of God. 
ſolution of deſtroying it. But how do his ſe- S E RM. 
veral attributes, as it were, ſtruggle with each X. 

other before the ſentence could be pronounced! 
his Juſtice calls for vengeance, while his Mer- 
cy pleads for forbearance: they both prevailed 
in a proper meaſure : and therefore, no ſooner 
had one led him to the decree of condemnation, 
by an univerſal deluge, but the other interpoſes 
with a reſerve, which, unleſs thro” their own 
default, might end in a reverſion of the doom. 
When the cry of Sodom and Gomorrah had | 
provoked the Divine Juſtice to extirpate thoſe _ 
wicked ſetts of men from the face of the earth, 
God ſtill found room for the exerciſe of his 

Mercy, in that he would not condemn even | 
the moſt flagitious without ſome previous exa- 1 
mination and trial; nor in the preſent caſe, devote | 
thoſe cities to their deſerved extinction, till 
the want of only ter juſt perſons in them would 
render * without Mercy abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary. 

And, indeed, the whole Jewiſh Oeconomy 

S one continued ſeries of proofs, that mercy and 

truth will go before the face of the Lord, whilſt 

Juice and judgment are the habitation of his 

throne, Altho' that rebellious nation had evil- 
entreated his Prophets, by beating ſome, and 
laying others, who were ſent to reclaim and 
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Of the Fuftice 


SERM. preſerve them; yet, as long as they had not 


X. 


proceeded fo far as to kill the heir of promiſe, 


with the vain hopes of enjoying his inheritance, 


he was unwilling to cut down the barren fig- 
tree, leſt ſome means might be left till untried, 


which, with the ſmall pains of digging about 


it, and dunging it, might make it capable of 


bearing fruit. And when their deſtruction be- 


came at laſt unavoidable, how pathetical is the 
lamentation, with which our bleſſed Saviour, 
the Son of God, reminds them of their neglect 


of the tenders of Mercy, and therein intimates 
the neceſſity of Juſtice : Oh Feruſalem, Feru- 


alem, thou that killeſt the Prophets, and ſtoneſt 


Je would not ! behold your houſe is left unto you | 


them which are ſent unto thee, how often would 
I have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and 


deſolate. E | 

It is therefore not without good reaſon that 
the Holy Scriptures do not only call the Lord 
a merciful God, but alſo the Father of mercies: 


that they denote the greatneſs of this attribute 
by its being above the Heavens; and the exten- 


ſiveneſs of it by its being over all his works. 
As preventing—ready to deliver us fram evil : 


as forbearing—always willing to forgive : as 


comforting - deſirous to ſupport us in our afflic- 
1 ; „ tions: 


82 5 


and Mercy * God. 


proſper? wherefare are all they happy that deal 


very treacheroufly? where is the juſtice of that 
moral Government, wherein it falleth out to 
the wicked after the ways of the righteous, 
and to the righteous after the ways of the 
wicked; or, if there ever is any difference, 


wherein the votaries of iniquity ſeem to have 


the greateſt ſhare of proſperity ? 


1 Indeed, if triumphant vice was always at- 
* tended with the moſt favourable returns of ad- 


vantage, whilſt good men, merely for their 
goodneſs, ſuffered hardſhips, the Pſalmiſt's haſ- 
ty concluſion would be ſtrong and unanſwera- 
ble, then have I cleanſed my beart in vain, and 
waſhed my bands in innocency : but if the wiſe 
man's obſervation be founded upon daily ex- 
perience, that even in laughter their heart 1s 
ſorrowful, and the end of their mirth is heag 

vineſs, then will judgment ſtill be found, to 
borrow the Prophet's expreſſion, to run down 


like waters, and righteouſneſs like a mig ay 


flream, 


0 2 : Now, 


211 
tions: as relieving—preſent to ſupply our wants: 8 EX RM. | 
and above all, as pardoning—com paſſionate zz * 
the greateſt offenders. 
Righteous art thou, O Lord, when I plead 
with thee; yet let me taik with thee of thy judg- 
ments : wherefore doth the way of the wicked 
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Of the Fuſtice 


Now, 2" can be the enjoyment of that 
boaſted happineſs, which is ſo often interrupted, 


with the voice of a forewarning, and the ter- 


rors of an upbraiding conſcience ? or, where 
can be the ſtability of thoſe advantages, which 
like the poſſeſſors of them, are ſet in ſuch 
ſlippery places, that the next moment they do 
conſume, periſh, and come to a fearful end? Pro- 


vidence indeed may ſuffer the wicked to rejoice 


for a while, either in mercy giving them time 
for repentance, or in juſtice deſigning them 
for a more exemplary puniſhment : but when 
it is found upon the trial that they till go on 
to fill up the meaſure of their iniquity, puniſh- 
ment may be inflicted even as an act of mercy, 
or reſpited, to make room for the exerciſe of 


Juſtice, But this world certainly cannot be a 


proper ſcene for the full diſplay of this Divine 
attribute. The ſtage of life is a ſtate of pro- 
bation, which, from the nature of it, muſt _ 
be followed by ſome after-a&t ; wherein the 


ſeemingly unconnected events will appear in- 


terwoven with the whole deſign: an equal diſ- 
tribution of good and evil in this world will be 


ſhewn incompatible with probationary. virtue; 


and a juſt proportion determined, between me- 


rit and rewards, between guilt and puniſhment, 


will convince the partakers thereof, on both 
| ſides, 


and Mercy of God. 


ſides, that the Judge of all will maintain bis SERM. 


own cauſe the ſeeming irregularities of Provi- 
dence will be unfolded; the hitherto intricate 
inſtances of his patience and ſeverity explained; 
and all doubts concerning his adminiſtration re- 
ſolved into a manifeſt and forced conviction, 
that God zrieth the hearts, and ſearcheth the 
reins of men, that when they ſhall be ſum- 
moned to receive the awards of his tribunal, he 
may render to every one according to his works. 
This laſt retribution of rewards and puniſh- 
ments will, when diſpenſed, be a proof of Juſ- 
tice, but will it not become a proof of ſeverity 
alſo? Is it at all conſiſtent with the idea of 
Juſtice tempered with Mercy, to puniſh a tem- 
porary crime with eternal puniſhment; or ſo 
far to reverſe the nature of things, as to make 
what is finite to comport with infinity? wp 
The heinouſneſs of any guilt is determined 
partly by the degree of the offence, and partly 
by the dignity of the perſon offended. That 
this judgment ariſes from the natural ſenſe of 
| mankind, is evident from the different opinions 
they * of murder in general, and parricide 
in particular; of oppoſition to man, and rebel- 
lion againſt God: the greater therefhre that 
| Being is, whoſe authority is ſpurned at ; the 
greater will be the eſtimate of that crime; and 
„ con- 


f the Juſtice 


-D ERM. conſequently, greater the deſerved puniſhment, 


to which the neglect of that authority will ſtand 
expoſed, Conſider then with what aggravations 


the fin is loaded, which is committed againſt 


the majeſty of Heaven: It is an abuſe of the 


very bleſſings that would make us happy; a 


rejection of goodneſs, that even petitions us to 
be fo; a deſpite done to that infinite Being, who 


has in great condeſcenſion made known his will 
to us for that end; a neglect of the cleareſt 


convictions of confritmens a diſregard to the 
molt tender calls of affection; and a withſtand- 
ing of all poſſible aſſiſtance of grace that might 


keep us from falling. Add to this, that it is not 
| only a diſobedience to our Maker, but ſubmiſ- 
ſion to our greateſt Enemy; not only infidelity 
to the promiſes of God, but idolatry in believ- 


ing the ſuggeſtions of the Devil. And when the 7 
meaſure of {in is heightned with ſuch inexcufa- PF 
ble circumſtances, it cannot be inconſiſtent with 


the character of a merciful Law-giver, to ſe- 
cure the obligation of his Laws by the ſtrongeſt 
ſanctions, and if poſſible, to deter men from the 


breach of them by the greateſt penalties: other- 


wiſe, the ſinner would be encouraged to fin 
the faſter, that he might receive the ſhorter pu- 


niſhment ; Whilſt the deliberate ſinner, tho 
leſs guilty, would incur a greater puniſhment, 
* 1 he 


and Mercy food. 


gree of exceſſive ſinfulneſs. To proportion the 
duration of puniſhment therefore to the dura- 
tion of a fault would invert the exerciſe of 


Juſtice and Mercy; entitle the greateſt offender | 


to the greateſt ſhare of this, and expoſe the 
leaſt-harden'd criminal to the utmoſt ſeverity 
of that. e 

In what manner this final award will be diſ- 
tributed is impoſſible for us to diſcover, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of an expreſs Revelation. Þz 
God's houſe, we are told, there are many man- 
aus the degree of our happineſs or miſery, 
we may be aſſured from hence, will be propor- 


tionate to our advances in piety or wickedneſs: 
but wherein that happineſs or miſery will con- 
ſiſt, we muſt ſtill continue as ignorant of, as 


(to uſe St. Paul's alluſion) the notions and ideas 
of a child fall ſhort of the apprehenſions and 
enjoyments of maturity. Should our Judge in- 
deed be extreme to mark every thing that we 
do amiſs, the certainty of the event, that no 
one would be able to abide it, might be looked 
upon as the general effect of God's Juſtice: but 
as this would bear too hard upon the goodneſs 
of a Creator, to make the end of our creation 


_ unavoidable miſery and deſtruction to us, the 


Attribute of Mercy will leſſen that fear, which, 
o 4 wWith- 
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becauſe he had not fo ſpeedily arrived to a de- 8 EDM: 


216 Of the Fuſtice of God. 
S ERM. Without it, would become deſpair. He knows 
X. whereof” we are made, and remembers that we 
CPV are but duſt : he will therefore, in mercy, make 
| allowances for the Senſitive, as well as, in juſ- 
tice, require ſome improvement of the Ratio- 
nal part of our compoſition. Repentance will 
be accepted, in ſome caſes, inſtead of innocence, 
in others: but want of innacence in ſome great- 
er points, will be a puniſhable aggravation of 
the want of repentance in leſs; ſo that the ſe- 
veral ſentences paſſed at laſt upon the judged, 
will be equally the reſult of Juſtice and Mer- 
cy; they that have done good ſhall be amply 
rewarded with the reſurrection of life, and they 
that have done evil ſhall be deſervedly conſigned 
aver to the reſurrectiůon of damnation, 8 
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SERMON XL 


of theWiſdomandGoodneſs of GOD. 
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ROM. x 1.33. 
O the depth of the riches both of the Wi ſdom and 


Knowledge of God! how unſearchable are his 


„ and bis _ paf finding out ! 


HE nature of God, confider' as the 
wiſe Artificer or gracious Governor of 


the Univerſe, conſiſts in a free communication 
of that Wiſdom and Goodneſs to others, with 


which he is endued himſelf. The creation of 
the world depended wholly upon his own will; 


: and the preſervation 6f-it upon his protection: 


now to create with deſign requires wiſdom ; 


and to preſerve without harm is the effect of 
Goodneſs. Theſe two Attributes therefore, 


which are conſtantly exerted in every thing we 


behold, are contained in thoſe conſtant, viſible 
emanations, which conſtitute their eſſence. 
The arguments, which are uſually brought 
to eſtabliſh the truth of the Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs of God from undeniable conviction, are 
undoubtedly ſtrong and concluſive. To know 
e 
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ſervedly called, (what is the greateſt contra- 
diction in terms) an incommunicative goodneſs, 


Of the Wiſdom 


all the facultics and properties of things, with- 
out being able to comprehend their relations to 


each other, would be but as ſunding braſs, or 


a tinkling cymbal : the power of accompliſhing 
any great end, without underſtanding the ap- 


plication of the means proper to that end, 
would become only an omnipotent weakneſs: 


and a deſire of effecting what is known to be 
good, without perceiving the moral fitneſs or 
unfitneſs of things that tend to it, would be de- 


and an unintelligent wiſdom. But however 


| ſtrong and concluſive theſe arguments be, they 


are all over-ruled by an Atheiſtical denial of the 


Omnipotence or Omniſcience of the Deity: fo 


to the attacksof Infdelity, if we conſider them, 


that they may perhaps appear to be reſted upon 
a more ſecure foundation, I mean, with reſpect 


as they are moſt properly manifeſted to us, in 


the actual exerciſe of them: ſo clear, that even 
he that runs, may read it; and fo confeſſedly 
neceſſary, that Atheiſm can only deny, and 
Scepticiſm doubt of it, without aſſigning a rea- 
fon for either. 

- Did any one ever aſcribe the regularity of 
an artificial engine to blind chance, or the move- 
ments of its ſeveral parts to unmeaning fate? 

| _ why 
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the eker. complicated, and yet moſt regular 
machine, to an unintelligent power; or the 
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why then aſcribe the ſphere of the Heavens, SE RM. 
py 
( — 


viciſſitudes ariſing from the ſeveral motions of 
the earth to unguided folly? Did any one ever 


= imagine, that a well-contrived ſtructure was 


erected by the fortuitous concourſe and jum- 


blings of the ſeveral parts; or an. uniform plan- 


tation was diſpoſed in a proper order for de- 


lightful views by the concurring conſent of 
_ ſenſeleſs, inactive lumps? why then conceive 


the moſt ſtupendous ſtructure of the Globe, 


with its ſeveral parts diſpoſed in their proper 


” places for fruitfulneſs, and diverſified in the 


moſt convenient manner for continuance and 


motion, for confiſtency and harmony, to be 
the effect of repugnant principles and diſorderly | 
oppoſition ? ? Did any one ever attribute the ex- 
act portraiture of a man to the accidental care- 
leſs ſprinkling of oil and colours upon the 


canvas; or the ſymmetry of a ſtatue fitted for 
graceful motions, to the lucky poſition of the 
ſeveral parts in the original bed or quarry? why 
then ſuppoſe, that the moſt beautiful formation 


of the haman body, performing all the opera- 


tions of life, ſenſe, and reaſon, with exactneſs, 
dexterity, and juſtneſs can be the workmanſhip 


of deadatoms, — motion, or unintelligent 
neceſſity? . e 


Mi 


] 
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gas Of the Wiſdom | 
SERM, It would be almoſt endleſs to enter into a 
85 long detail of the manifold works of God, 
which bear the evident marks and characters 
of infinite wiſdom in the contrivance of them; 
and altogether needleſs to dwell upon ſuch a 
ſubject, ſince it would be but to repeat what 
many able and learned Writers have more co- 
piouſly treated of with advantage *. Let it 
however be obſerved i in general, that the for- 
mation of the Heavens and of the Earth; the 
proper adjuſtments of the ſituation and revolu- 4 
tion of the Planets; the exact accomodations of i 
their denſities to their reſpective diſtances; and 5 
the exquiſite regularity of their motions, with- a 
out interfering with, or inferrupting each other's 
ſettled courſe, will be ſtanding monuments of 
conviction to the leaſt attentive, and moſt ſcep- 
tical mind, that it muſt needs be the ſupreme 
Lord of Hoſts, who could thus eftabliſh the 
world by his Wiſdom, and Areich out the Hea- 
vens by his underſianding. © _ 
No leſs wonderful and exquiſitely wrought 
is the ſcene below ! every climate furniſhed 
I with every thing that is neceſſary for it: adorn- 
1 cd without with ſuch plants as are ſuitable to 
1 its conſtitution; and repleniſhed within with 


x = ow v. Boyle of final Cauſes. — Ray of the Wiſdom of 
God in the Creation. — Derham 's Phylico- Theology, rc, 
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ſuch minerals as its nature might require: $ ERM. 

ſtocked with inhabitants moſt fearfully and XI. 
marvellouſſy made; aſcending by a gradual 

ſucceſſion from the leaſt glimmering of ſenſe to 

the greateſt brightnefs of Reaſon: with organs 

fitted to their ſeveral wants; with faculties an- 

ſwering to thoſe organs; and with a power of 
exertion proportionable, to both. — O Lord, 

how manifold are thy works ! in wiſdom haſt thou 

made them all, the earth is full of thy riches. 

And as his Wiſdom is, ſuch is his Goodneſs. 

It is indeed impoſſible for us to determine 

what, and how many are the great ends, which 

every part of the Uniyerſe is deſigned to ſerve. 

Every orb that we behold in the Firmament 

may probably be a fit habitation for rational 

creatures, employed in celebrating the praiſes 

of their Maker; and every minute particle of 

matter, that eſcapes our ſenſes, may be a proper 

receptacle for myriads of created Beings, whoſe 

ſmallneſs proclaims the greatneſs of their au- 

thor, How far theſe reflections may be extend- 

ed (which will enlarge the extent of the Di- 

vine Goodneſs) we cannot take upon us to 

judge: but from the partial view that we have 

of things, it is abundantly evident, that a great 

degree of happineſs is actually communicated 

among thoſe, who can make no return; (which 
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SER M. is the higheſt idea we can conceive of Good- 


XI. 


neſs) and that the conſtitution of nature, and 
adminiſtration of Providence is the immediate 
reſult of benevolent affections ready to commu- 


nicate it. We therefore reaſonably infer from 
theſe general obſervations, that the Author of 
nature and Governor of the world is himſelf 


good and benevolent F or the Propoſition it- 
ſelf, and the reverſe of it is equally manifeſt 
and concluſive, whatever Being is good muſt, 
before he can be pronounced ſuch, have com- 
municated happineſs to others: and converſly, 
whatever Being has communicated happineſs to 
others, muſt be good: but God has communi- 
cated happineſs fo others; therefore God is 
good. 

For the proof of this laſt aſſertion, we need 
only appeal to the common ſenſe of mankind: 


| whoever allows that there is. any deſign in the 


time, that a deſign of doing good is viſible thro” 


frame of the world, (and who can deny it, who 
obſerves the conſtant uſes and operations of 


every ſpecies?) muſt acknowledge, at the ſame 


* 


the whole. Do we deſervedly reckon that man 


a public benefactor, whom we obſerve care- 
fully employed in feeding the hungry and cloth- 


ing the naked that have fallen within his notice? 


and ſhall we refuſe to make the ſame acknow- 
ledgment 
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ledgment of bounty and kindneſs to our Hea- S ERM. 
venly Father, who hath freely given the whole X. ? 

ſpecies every thing to enjoy? Did we . behold 
the face of nature reverſed ; clouds and dark- 
neſs ſurrounding a race of helpleſs animals; life a 
| itſelf a vale of miſery ; and man the moſt male- 
volent poſſeſſor; with affections alienated from 
every thing that would prove beneficial to an- 
other; with a diſpofition rejoicing in iniquity, 
and a natural bent towards revenge and cruelty ; 
we ſhould not ſcruple with deteſtation to pro- 
nounce the work itſelf to be evil, and univer- 
ſally abhor the author of ſuch a vile production: 
our Saviour's rule of judging would with pro- 
priety be applied to the preſent purpoſe, by bis 
works ye ſhall know bim: a good tree cannot 
bring forth bad fruit: why then do we not 
admit of the remaining part of the ſame crite- 
rion, when the evidence is actual and not ſup- 
pPoſititious? neither can a corrupt tree bring 
Portb good fruit: if we ſee and are members of 
| a conſtitution in nature, wherein every thing 
conſpires together to promote the common 
ſafety and happineſs; every thing ſuſpended 
that might prove noxious; and every thing diſ- 
penſed that might contribute to the benefit of 
the individuals, in ſubordination to the whole ; 
molt parts of it ſatisfied with the portion 
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Of the Wiſdom © 
SERM-ted them; and all enjoying what nature de- 
XI. mands: with an indiſſoluble union of intereſts 
and affections; a deſire of doing moſt goo, 
where helpleſs nature requires moſt: with rea- 
ſoning principles to direct them aright ; and 
reflecting powers, which, without doing vio- 
lence to them, cannot fail of attaining it: if 
we ſee ſuch a conſtitution as this, I ſay, we 
- muſt be led with wonder and aſtoniſhment to 
the rapturous concluſion of the Apoſtle, O the 
depth of the riches both of the __ and good- 
neſs of its maker |! 

But it is not agreeable to my 4 to dwell 
any longer upon natural principles; the Scrip- 
ture is the rule of our Faith, and will ſufficient- 
ly determine the meaſure of it. If the evidence 

it gives us be conſonant to the dictates of natu- 
ral Religion, the confirmation of Truth will 
be infallible and reciprocal: if there ſhould be 
any diſagreement between the doctrines ariſing 
from them, (not that ſuch a diſagreement is 
any where to be found) men may be deceived 
in their deductions, but the reſtimony of God, 
that will land. When Fob aſks the queſtion, 
(chap. 28. 12.) Where ſhall wiſdom be found? 
and where" is the place of. underſtanding ? He 
means to fignify to us in the queſtion, both 
where it is not, becauſe dependent ; and where 
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dency. Man knoweth not the price thereof, nei- 
ther is it found in the land of the living: (ver. 
13.) the ſhortneſs of his underſtanding will not 
fathom the depth of it; the defect of his power 
will not reach it; or the depravity of his will 


may repreſent it as unworthy the acquiſition: 


but God underflandeth the way thereof, and be 
knoweth the place thereof (ver. 23.) ſhortneſs 
of underſtanding is infinitely removed from his 


nature; for be looketh to the ends of the earth, 


and ſceth under the whole heavens ; (ver. 24.) 
defect of power cannot be alledged againſt him; 
for he maketh the weight for the winds, and he 
 wergheth the waters by meaſure : the depravity 


of his will cannot lead him to negle& or con- 


temn it; for when he made a decree for the rain, 


and a way for the li ghtnr, ng of the thunder; then 


did he ſee it and declare it, he prepared it, yea, 
and ſearched it out. (ver. 26, 27.) The perfeg- 


tion of his nature therefore will lead us to n- 


a 
it muſt be, becauſe the original of as depen- SERM. | 


finite Wiſdom, and the accomgliſhyrient of his 


works will mianifen it. 5 
- explaining Nature we cannot exclude the 
God of nature; 3. th; contemplating God, we 


cannot forget independency; and in conſider- 


ing independency, we cannot admit of imper- 
: . or 2 of Hang kind: and thus by a 
P* 1 plan 
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plain ſeries of argumentation, and from the 
very nature and idea of God, (whom we muſt 


acknowledge the firſt cauſe of all things, unleſs 


we would run ourſelves, into the old exploded 
abſurdity of an infinite ſeries of cauſes,) we 
| aſcend eafily to the unlimited perfection of 


Daniel, after having diſcovered the interpreta- 
tion of Nebuchaduezzar's dream, bleſſes the 
God of Heaven, who had revealed the ſecret 


Wiſdom ; without involving ourſelves in the 
mazes of ſpeculation, which blind fatality or 


ſutd neceſſity will throw us into. 
With this ſentiment it is, that the Wan 


unto him: Daniel anfwer'd and ſaid, bleſſed be 


the name of God for ever and ever; for Wiſdom 


and Might are his: (Ch. 2. 20.) i. e. it is not 


the extent of my own knowledge, or the 
ſtrength of my own underſtanding that has 
| gotten me this glory; but my God has heard 


my prayer, and the God of Heaven has en- 


lighten'd my mind: to him alone this Wiſdom 


is to be aſcribed, becauſe the works of creation 


and providence declare, that he alone is the 
fountain of it. In his piovidence, he changeth 
the times and the ſeaſons; he removeth kings, 


and ſetteth up kings: As Creator, he giveth © 


wiſdom unto the wiſe, and knowledge to them 
that know underſtanding. (v. 21.) 
. b When- 
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Whenever we contemplate the powers and SERM. 


faculties of our minds, (which power of con- 
templation alone, fo viſible in every one of us, 
clearly proves what we intend to infer from it) 


we cannot but perceive, that every thought, 
reflection and obſervat ion ariſes from ſome de- 


gree of knowledge, which is implanted in us: 


ve perceive moreover, that we can apply this 


perfection of our nature to ſome of the pur- 
poſes of life; but only in ſuch a manner, as 


ſhews that it was communicated to us by ſome 


other hand; for if it was inherent in, or eſſen- 
tial to our being, it would appear equally per- 


fect in all: and fince every cauſe muſt neceſſa- 
rily contain in itſelf whatever is contained in its 


effect, in an higher kind, and to a greater de- 
gree; that other, from whom we received this 


perfection, muſt enjoy it in a more compleat 
manner, than we do; or, if he did not receive 
it from another, in the moſt compleat manner 


poſſible. Now it is certain, that we can aſcribe 


the original thereof to no other being, but to 
the common Lord and Creator of the Univerſe; 
who, as he is firſt; and therefore infinite, muſt 
contain all perfections in himſelf; and as he is 
ſupreme, and therefore independent, can ſuffer 
no limitation from others: this Attribute of 


Knowledge therefore, (and Wiſdom, which is 
„ the 
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Of the Wiſdom 
the exerciſe of it) will be found in him in an 
infinite degree, and in its utmoſt extenſiveneſs. 

Nor is the argument for the Wiſdom of the 
Divine nature confined to the conſtitution of 
the moral world alone; but, to follow the 
Pſalmiſt's train of reaſoning, is moreover con- 
ſpicuous in the diſpoſition of every thing in the 
natural, Examine the foundations of the earth, 
fixed and immoveable : view it cover d with the 


deep as with a garment : the moſt unruly ele- 


ments ſubject to his command; and tho' natu- 
rally deſtructive, yet render'd incapable of de- 
ſtroying: obſerve the two great luminaries, 
ſupplying the abſence of each other, at their 
appointed ſeaſons : the moſt furious and hurtful 


animals ravaging the foreſts, when God prepares 


their food; and retiring, when man, the Lord 


of the whole creation, cometh forth to his ne- 
ceſſary work and labor: contemplate theſe great 
and amazing inſtances of Wiſdom and Good- 


neſs, and the inſpired pen- man's concluſion, | 


drawn from this review, will naturally follow, 


O Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in wiſe 


dem haſt thou made them all; the earth is full 
of thy riches. Pſal. 104. v. 24, Oc, 


But St. Paul has taught us to- confi der the 


divine Wiſdom in another light, by joining the 
works of man's creation and redemption toge- 
ther; 
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the covenant of Grace; which the Apoſtle 
proves to be therefore free from exception, be- 
cauſe he was the Lord and maker of the whole 
world. For after having ſhewn the true ſtate 
of the Jenna Gentiles, with reſpe& to Chriſ- 
tianity ; that the apoſtacy of the one was the 
occaſion of the reception of the others; and 
that the falling away of theſe would, "thin? 
mercy, be the renewal of the former, that at 
laſt, they might both become one flock under 
one ſhepherd ; the Apoſtle, upon recognizirg 
the whole, burſts out into this emphatical and 
pious ejaculation, O the depth of the riches both 


of the Wiſdom and Knowledge of God ! and then 
follows the reaſon of this concluſion, and the 


_ premiſes from which it is drawn; for of him, 
and thro him are all things : he is originally 
and independently wiſe; becauſe, as ſupreme, he 
derives this perfection from none; and as the firſt 
cauſe, all derive it from him. In this ſenſe it is, 
that in another place, he calls Chriſt, our Redeem- 
er, the Wiſdom of God; and the diſpenſation of 
the Goſpel-covenant, the hidden Wiſdom, and the 
manifold Wiſdom of God: infinite wiſdom alone 
being able to order a mediatorſhip in ſuch a 


manner, that in juſtice, he might puniſh fin, 


and yet, in mercy, pardon the ſinner. 
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ther; or more particularly, by exemplifying 8 ERM. 


is Wiſdom in receiving the Gentile world into. XI. 
his Wi S — 
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f ecuted. Upon the firſt ſurvey of the whole 
creation, the mark of the original ſource, from 
whence it proceeded, was contained in the cha- 
racter that was given it at its firſt production: 
| God ſaw every thing which he bad made, and 
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0 the Wi gn 
What his Wiſdom contrived, his Goodneſs ex- 


behold it was very goed: properly adapted to 


the uſes for which it was intended; every thing 
compleat in its reſpective kind; and in an ad- 
mirable ſcale of beings, every thing perfect in 


its own degree. Agreeably to this it is, that 


when Moſes deſires to ſee, that is, to apprehend 


the divine eſſence, or glory ; the petition is an- 
ſwer'd in ſuch a manner, as might at once de- 
note the nature of that eſſence, and the methods, 


by which it might be diſcovered : and he ſaid, 


T will make all my Goodneſs paſs before thee : 


| (Exod. 33. 19.) intimating thereby, that the 


whole of that nature, which he would inquire 
into, is comprehended in that one Attribute of 
his univerſal Goodneſs ; (inaſmuch as without 
this, the idea of power would be the idea of 
terror; juſtice would become cruelty; and 
wiſdom would degenerate into craft ;) and di- 


recting him, at the ſame time, to the only 
means, by which this Attribute could be under- 


ſtood or conceived. For leſt the view that he 
could have of it ſhould, in the ordinary courſe 
of Providence, cſcape his — God pro- 
| 5 miſes 
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miſes him withal, and I will proclaim the name 8 E RM. 
of the Lord before thee, which in ſubſtance will XI. 
admit of this explanation, I wrll be gracious to 
whom I will be gracious, and will ſhew mercy on 
whom I will ſhew mercy. And when the pro- 
miſe itſelf is accompliſhed, (chap. 34. 6.) the 
explanation of the Name, and therein of the 
Nature of God, follows in words to the ſame 
purpoſe ; the Lord, the Lord God, the great 
creator and governor of the univerſe ; merciful, 
as the Father of all; gracious, as the indepen- 
dent and ſupreme benefactor of thoſe, that have 
not deſerved it; /ong-/uffering, as pardoning 
offences, or deferring puniſhment ;. abundant in 
* goodneſs, as ſhowering down continual benefits 
aand kindneſſes upon thoſe, who have received 
their being from him. 

: That the words will bear this conſtruction, 
and this alone, will be evident, if we compare 
the ſeveral parts of the context together, — 
The deſcription begins with the name Fehovah, 
to denote that he was the Father of mankind ; 
it goes on with, the Lord God, to intimate that 
he was both the creator and preſerver of the 
world; and then it divides itſelf into ſeveral 

branches, each expreſſive of the ſame characters; 
in purſuance of what Moſes had before been 
aſſured of upon this occafion, thou ſhalt ſee my 
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8 of P M. back parts, my works and acts of kindneſs, but L 
I face, my eſſence as it is in itſelf, ſhall not be 
feen; the reaſons and motives, upon which 1 
diſpenſe thoſe kindneſſes, cannot be compre- 
hended by the mortal eye. 
This connexion between the Goodneſs and 
© Mercy of God, i. e. between the divine Good- 
neſs, and the effects of it, is likewiſe kept up by 
the Pſalmiſt, in his application to the throne of 
Grace, for comfort to his ſoul, and acceptance 
of his prayer: rejoice the ſoul of thy ſervant, — | 
for thou, Lord, art good, and ready to forgive, | 
Pſ. 86. 4, 5. 1. e. I do not apply myſelf to a 
* Being who is impotent, and therefore unable; 
* or malevolent, and therefore unwilling to 
* affiſt me; but to him, whoſe abundant grace 
e and mercy I behold, pardoning the offences 
& that are continually offer'd to his majeſty * Y 
<« and whoſe diffuſive and perpetual flow of 
e bounty viſibly extends itſelf to the moſt un- |: 
te grateful and unworthy wretches, With what 
* condeſcenſion does he intreat ; with what 
0 e commanding importunity does he perſuade 
N * men to be reconciled to him! with what 
e favor does he embrace, with what bowels of 
** tenderneſs does he pity thoſe, who have 
* choſen him for their God! ſee the moſt ex- 
* tenſive benevolence producing the moſt ex- 
© tenſive 
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10 tenſive happineſs: the bad puniſhed for their SERM. | 


« gown offences, that they may. amend, and be 


cc jndignities, that the fruit of their ſufferings 


23 


9 


& may be more abundant goodneſs! Behold 
him, ready to pardon our faults, even before 


© we have acknowledged them; and thinking 


“upon mercy, when we have leaſt deſerved. 


&< 36,” 


recommend the practice of univerſal love and 
benevolence to our eſteem, he can do it in no 


ſtronger terms, than by propoſing to our imi- 


tation the pattern of this divine perfection, as 
manifeſted in the works of Providence; wwho 
maketh, as he ſublimely and elegantly expreſſes 

it, his ſun to ſhine on the evil and on the good, 
and ſendeth rain on the juſt, and on the unjuſt, 
For whatever arguments the Philoſopher may 
produce to ſhew, that theſe inſtances of bene- 
ficence are the natural effects of natural cauſes, 
acting blindly, and producing neceſſarily, he 
will find himſelf loſt in the contemplation of 
effects alone, placed only one remove from each 
other, without knowing where to ſtop, or 


without being able to ſtop at all, unleſs he re- 


ſolves them at laſt into the agency and direction 
of the ſupreme Being, from whom every good 
1 | and 


When our bleſſed Saviour therefore would 


<« rewarded for it; or the good ſuffering their | 


f the Wiſdom 


SE RM. * perfett gift cometh; and who, to uſe St. 
Paul's argument, had therefore never ef? him- 
fel without witneſs, even to the Pagan world, 
in that be did good, and ſent them rain and 
fruitful ſeaſons, Kung their hearts with joy and 
gladneſs. 

Bome indeed have n FOO the force 
of conviction, that theſe conſtant acts of bene- 
ficence and goodneſs proceeded from God, but 
have endeavoured, at the ſame time, to rob him 

of the diſpoſal of them, by repreſenting them, 
not as the free acts of his own will, but as the 
neceſſary emanations of undiſtinguiſhing ne- 
ceſſity: but whilſt theſe men would diminiſh 
the idea of goodneſs, they muſt heighten the 
zffetts of it; and when, by thoſe means, they 
would bereave God of the honor of diſpenſing | 
good gifts, they muſt beſtow upon man infi- 
nitely greater than he is capable of receiving. 
For if theſe acts of beneficence and goodneſs in 
God were not the free acts of his will alone, all 
men muſt be made as happy, and as good, as 

they were capable of being, not only upon their 

firſt exiſtence in the world, but as long as they 

ſhall continue in it, by a mere neceſſity of na- 

ture, without the intervention of God, or the 
actions of men: (which would indeed take 

1 __— all moral agency, and together with it, 
111 all | 


and Goodneſs of God. 


contradiction certain, from the Attributes of © 
God, and the viſible conſtitution of nature, 
that the ſole end of the creation was the com- 


235 


all moral goodneſs: :) for ſince it is beyond all ERM. 


XI. 


munication of happineſs to mankind, to ſuppoſe 


this happineſs leſs than infinite, when the cauſe 
thereof, upon the principle of fate and neceſlity, 
requires it to be ſo, is to ſuppoſe the effect in- 
adequate to the deſign of that cauſe, whoſe 
counſels and operations nevertheleſs can be ſub- 
ject neither to limitation nor reſtraint: fo that 
if he intended to make them happy, they muſt 
be perfectly ſo; or if he was able to make them 


good, or to communicate any goodneſs to 


them, (which, I ſuppoſe, will not tbequeſtioned) 
they muſt be ſo, and mult enjoy it in an infinite 
degree, 


Saviour's aſſertion is undeniable and evident; 
there is none good but one, that is God. Not 


Notwithſtanding this ſuppoſition then, our 


that he would have us to underſtand thereby, 


that there is no real moral goodneſs in any of 
his creatures, or in any other Being beſides 
himſelf ; (for this would take away the only 


evidence, by which we are aſſured that it is in 


himſelf;) but the doctrine that he would con- 


vey to us herein, is, that the ſupreme Being 
alone contains i it in his de, and is immu- 
5 tably 
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8 E] 2 M. tably and independently good; that he is the 


ile Wiſdom 


ſole fountain of all goodneſs, becauſe the ſole 


author of all happineſs. And the occaſion of 


the words themſelves, v/z. the inquiry of a 
rich man after happineſs, will lead us to this 
concluſion, as the right conſtruction of them. 
Ho amiable is thy Goodneſs, O Lord of 
Hofts ! other perfections will command our 
admiration and awe: the conſideration of Eter- 
nity and Immenſity will firike our minds with 
amazement: infinite Knowledge may appear 
venerable to us: infinite Power may excite 


horror and adoration; and impartial Juſtice 
may be worthy the higheſt ' praiſes: but ſepa- 


rate any one of theſe from Goodneſs and Bene- 


ficence, and they will either become dreadful 
and terrible in our eyes, or, if not ſufficient to 


raiſe thoſe ideas, they will terminate in vain 
ſpeculation, and fruitleſs indifference. Tis this 
that finiſhes the character of a God: this is the 
fountain and foundation of the whole frame of 
nature; the ſupport of the animate, and the 


guidance of the inanimate world; the ſource 
of our preſent enjoyments; and the ſtability of 


our future hopes: in a word, this is that inex- 
hauſtible ſpring. of divine liberality and pater- 
nal care, which in the midſt of dangers, and in 
the vale of infirmities, is continually watchful 
over 
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over us, to preſerve our lives thin deſtruction, S ERM. 
and to crown us with mercy and loving- Kind- „ 
neſs; that when we have taſted and ſeen how 
gracious the Lord is, we may, in conſequence 
thereof, according to the Apoſtle's exhortation, 
with joy and confidence commit the keeping of 

our ſouls to him, as unto a faithful creator and 

bene four: 5 


"We 
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SERMON XII. 


of Faith and Truſt in G OD. 


A practical Concluſion from the whole. 
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HAB. z. 17, 18. 


Although the fig-tree ſhall not bloſſom, neither 
ſhall fruit be in the vines, the labor of the 
olive fhall fail, and the fields ſhall yield no 
meat, the flock ſhall be cut off from the fold, 
and there ſhall be no herd in the Alls; yet I 
will rejoice in the Lord, I will j Joy in the God 


of my ſalvati an. 


HAT "TT is a God, the proper object 

of our Faith and Truſt, is the firſt prin- 

ciple of natural religion; and that there is a 
Providence, the ground and reaſon of that faith 
and truſt, might be eaſily inferred as the con- 
ſequence of that principle: but Revelation has, 
in both theſe reſpects, improved the light of 
nature; and whilſt it inforces the belief of the 
one, it injoins the immediate connexion and ne- 
ceſſity of the other. He that cometh to God, 


ſays the author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
muſt 


— 


of Faith and 050 in God. 2239 


muſt believe that he is; and that he is the re- SE RM. 
 avarder of them that diligently ſeek bim: right XII. 

notions therefore concerning the exiſtence of | 

God will lead us to the beſt notions of his na- 

ture; and right conceptions of his relation to 

us, will lead us to the beſt conceptions of our | 
Duty towards him. 

God is undoubtedly the common father and 
protector of mankind: 7? is he that hath made 
us, and not we ourſelves ; it is he who continues | 

that being at his own pleaſure, Dependence | 
therefore is the ſtate of his creatures, and ado- 
ration the fruit of that dependence. His wiſ- 
dom formed us, and therefore we ought to 
truſt in him: his Power ſupports us, and there- E 
fore we ought to fear him: his Knowledge 
ſees our neceſſities, and therefore we ought to 
believe in him: his Goodneſs ſupplies our 
wants, and therefore we ought to love him: 
his Juſtice will puniſh our offences, and his 
Mercy will ſpare our weakneſſes, and therefore 
we ought to revere and praiſe him, Thus will 
each of the divine attributes point out a Duty, 
 ſuitableto it; and all of them will terminate at 
laſt in a ſtedfaſt reliance upon the Lord, as the 
author of our being, and an unſhaken truſt 1 in 
him, as the God of our JO 
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8E RM. The fool may ſay in his heart there is no 


XII. God; and the Sceptic or Unbeliever may wiſh 
that there is none: but the life of the Sceptic 
will be found uncomfortable, and the latter end 

of the Atheiſt will prove miſerable. For let 
me aſk them: is human life free from all evils, 
but thoſe, which may be eaſily ſurmounted? 
are we able, of ourſelves, to ſupply all our 

wants? can we remove all our natural infirmi- 
ties, or eſcape every danger that beſets us? are 
our enjoyments as large as our hopes, and as 
laſting as our wiſhes? can we avoid deſiring 
what we are not likely to obtain, or dreading 
what we cannot prevent? if the leaſt inſpection 
into life will inform us, that we are not ſuf/i- 
cient for theſe things, we can have no ground 
for inward tranquillity, nor hope for outward 
comforts, but in a dutiful ſubmiſſion to the 
will, and an affectionate reliance on the good- 
neſs of that Almighty Being, to whom we owe 
the beginning of our exiſtence; and whoſe ſu- 
perintending aid 1 is neceſſary for the continuance 
of it. 

Put the caſe to the preateſ advantage poſſi- 
ble on the fide of the Atheiſt, that the Being 
of a God is only uncertain: and he will find, 
that by endeavouring to deliver himſelf from 


one nn evil, he immediately brings upon 
himſelf 


Of Faith and 2 in Cad. 


| bimſelf a thouſand real miſchiefs. What, if his SERM. 


ſuppoſition be true, that there is no one, 
who can puniſh him for his bad actions? the 
conſequence will be as true, that neither can 
there be any rewarder of his good ones: the 
diſtinctions therefore between good and evil 
will become mere empty names; the force of 
_ conſcience will be infignificant and null; the 
moral pleaſures of Reaſon will be loſt in the 
pleaſures of Senſe; the joys of proſperity will 
be inſipid, and the miſeries of adverſity with- 
out hope. If he ſhould be miſtaken in his opi- 
nion, (and upon his principles he can never be 
ſure that he is not) he runs the hazard of be- 
ing eternally wretched, for the bare gratifica- 
tion of a ſhort-lived ſingularity, and riſques the 
whole of his happineſs upon the poſſibility of a 
truth, which, for ought-he can know to the 
contrary, may be falſe, His miſgiving heart 
trembles at the power, even whilſt his miſ- 
guided mind will not ſuffer him to acknow- 
ledge the exiſtence of a God. 
But what if the true believer be miſtaken? 
there is no valuable enjoyment that he foregoes 


in this life; and an hereafter, upon this ſuppo⸗ : 


ſition, is excluded. If his opinion be true, (and* * 
the arguments for it will appear the ſtronger, 
the more they are examined „) his foul has found 
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8 ERM. an object ſuitable to its nature, and a ſatisfaction 


XII. 


of Faith and 7 we in „Cal. 


vworthy its deſires: it taſtes and feels the appro- 


| bation of its God in the comforts of well-doing 


here; it longs for, and, as it were, anticipates 
the conſummation of that bliſs, which it will 


enjoy in the fruition of him to all eternity. He 


is aſſured, within his own mind, of the protec- 


tion of a friend, who knows and underſtands 
the nature of his condition ; has power to re- 
move the evils he —_— of, and procure 


him the good he wants ; i: is willing to do both 
without reſerve; and, what is above all, who 
bas alten delivered Bra from dangers, and doth 


deliver him: the Apoſtle's concluſion appears 
obvious and ſatisfactory, in whom he may there- 
fore jafely truſt, that he will yet deliver him. 
This concluſion will be yet further re- 


| commended to us, if we reflect upon the na- 
ture of that Being, from whom we look fot 


deliverance and ſupport. If he exiſts, he muſt 


| have exiſted from Eternity: length of time 


therefore, or change of circumſtances, can have 


no Men over "the production, or accom- 


pliſhment of his deſigns, who has the power of 
Fl time equally at his command. The power 
of man may fail, his life may vaniſh, or his 


fr ixndſhip may change ; but the Lord i is able 


to 


* I, I he Eternit. 
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| Of Faith and Truſt in God: ©. 2444 
to ſave to the uttermoſt, becauſe be ever liveth: 8 ER M. 
in him may we truſt for ever, becauſe in the XII. | 
Tord Fehovab is everlaſting ſtrength. | 
Men our bleſſed Saviour would point out | 
to his Diſciples the proper object of their reli- | 
gious fear, the argument for his advice, fear | 
not them that kill the body, is taken from the 
conſideration of their inability to extend their 
revenge beyond the grave; and the argument 
for his conſequent direction, buf rather fear 
him, who is able to deſtroy both foul and body 
in hell, is enforced by a conſideration of the 
boundleſs extent, and never-ceaſing duration 
of the power of God, which, if juſtly pro- 
voked, will endure for ever, and may be 
co-extended with his eternal exiſtence. The 
arguments diverſified will ſerve to lead others 
to the proper object of their religious truſt ; 
truſt not in princes, nor in any child of man, 
for there is no helþ in them; their kindneſs 
and favor can only extend to the body; they 
will expire with this life; and Zhen all their 
thoughts periſh : but, bleſſed is he, that bath the 
God of Jacob for his help, and whoſe hope is in the 
Tord his God: his protection and beneficence 
will follow us beyond the grave; will reach to 
the ſouls of men as well as to the bodies; will 
triumph over the dominion even of death itſelf; 


a2 and, 


| 244 07 Faith and Truſt in God. 
BERM. and, becauſe he is a /iving God, will crown his 


| — faithful ſervants with eternal life. _— 
The holy Pfalmiſt has ſuggeſted to us the 
ſame premiſes, and the ſame conſequence ari- 
ſing from them: for upon mentioning the na- 
ture and permanency of God's duration, as ſet 
| in oppoſition to what is temporary and fading, 
lf Zhou art the ſame, and thy years ſhall not fail; 
he makes the application of the doctrine, as 
| immediate and — children of thy 
= ſervants ſhall continue ; and and their ſeed ſhall _ 
ll Jeff inthy fights _ z 
. *' * On this confidence i in God the reafiingtle- 
ness and neceſſity of our worſhip of him is 
| reſted, If he heareth the prayer, we may apply 
to him: if he is willing and able to anſwer that 
prayer, we ought to do it. But what will be the 
[ moſt ſuitable manner of performing this ſervice, 
muſt be learnt, partly from the nature of its 
object, and partly from the directions that the 
[ | holy Scripture gives us about it, Our Saviour 
Has accordingly comprized both in the diſcourſe, 
which he held with the woman of Samaria ; 
God is a Spirit, and therefore they that would 
worſhip him juſtly, muſt zig bim in ſpirit 
and in truth. It is the homage of the heart, and 
not the ſervice only of the lips that will be ac- 
ceptable 


| | 
| 


22. The Spirituality. 


Of Faith and Ti ruſt in God. 


ceptable to him: a due awe of his greatneſs to SERM-| 


keep us from preſumption ; a filial confidence 
in his mercy to preſerve us from deſpair ; a 
ſubmiſſion to his will in whatever he ſhall ap- 
point; and an imitation of his purity in what- 
ever he has preſcribed, _ 
wo ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm could recom- 
ma any Kind of worſhip as neceſſary to be 
offer d to the work of our own hands, the pro- 
pereſt, that could. be ſuggeſted, would conſiſt 
only in external proſtrations of the body, with- 
out any reference to the internal adoration of 
the mind. The oppoſitian between the nature 
of an Idol and a Spirit will cauſe a like oppo- 
ſition between the ſuitable addreſſes that are due 
to either, The one has eyes and ſees not, ears 
and hears not; and therefore ſuch actions or 


geſtures, as are marks and ſigns of reſpect, are 
the only requiſites on thoſe occaſions. But when 


our applications are made to the great creator 
of all things, who, as a Spirit, is intimate to our 
ſouls, our outward behaviour indeed ſhould be 
ſucb, as may be underſtood to ſignify a becom- 

ing reverence,” but let it be performed with 
never ſo much pomp and ſolemnity, it will be- 


come but as ſounding braſs, or a tinkling cym- 


bal, unleſs it is accompanied with a correſpon- 


dent inward reverence of our hearts, If this be 


Ey- want- 
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SE RM. wanting, our feigned ſanctity will degenerate 
IA into real hypocriſy; and our facred places of 


reſort will be but like 20 hited ſepulchres. 
* If the God, with whom we have to do, 


anſwer'd in any meaſure to the ludicrous de- 
| ſcription, which the Prophet gives of the Idol 


Baal, cry aloud, for he is @ God, no doubt, ei- 
ther he is talking, or he is purſuing, or he is in 
4 journey, or peradventure, he fleepeth, and muſt 
be awaked, we might perhaps be juſtified in be- 


taking ourſelves to ſuch ridiculous geſticula- 


tions, as the prieſts of Baal conceived proper, 
to heighten the fervency of their invocations: 
but ſince the God, whom we ſerve, is a God at 
hand, and not a God afar off; every where 
equally preſent to us; ſitting in the circuit of 
Heaven, and taking a proſpect of univerſal na- 
ture at once; vain repetitions and loud accla- 


mations, however they may gain the applauſes 
of men, will not recommend our worſhip to 


the great ſearcher of hearts, who delighteth 


not in vain oblations; to whom incenſe, with- 


out the ſacrifice of our luſts and hypocriſy, is 
an utter abomination; or, if theſe things of 
leſſer moment, are not to be left undone; whoſe 
injunctiom is of eternal and perpetual obligation; 

if ye would gain acceptance of your prayers, | 
and 


3. The Ounipreſence. 1 


Of Paith and Truſt in God. 


and mercy from the throne of Grace, ceaſe to E RM. 


| 45 evil, and learn to do well. 


And indeed, if we believe that the eyes f 1 


the Lord are in every place, and run to and fro 
thro' the earth, to ſhew himſelf” ſtrong in behalf 
of him, whoſe heart is perfect towards him, hy- 
pocriſy itſelf will appear as open villainy ; and 
the moſt formidable appearances of evil may 
become the moſt favorable tendencies to what 
is good. The immediate protection of the Al- 
mighty is to us inviſible, and the deſigns of his 
Providence, for the moſt part, incomprehen- 
fible; but when the foul, retiring within itſelf, 
pronounces a ſatisfactory aſſurance of peace and 
ſafety, all the calamities that can beſet us will 
be alleviated, and their ſeeming malignity aba- 
ted, by recurring to that perpetual ſource of 
comfort, God i is our Srength and refuge, a very 

preſent help in trouble. 
| Art thou, O pious Chriſtian, for ſome wiſe 
ends of providence, thrown into the midſt of 
ſurrounding difficulties? fear not, thy God is 
with thee. — Art thou, for ſome unknown rea- 
ſon, ſtruggling under the weight of the moſt 
preſſing calamities, thro' a perverſe and unpity- 
ing world? fear not, thy God is not far from 
| thee. — Art thou, for the fake of goodneſs it- 
elf, become an alien among thy . s chil- 
= os deren, 


= Of Faith and J ruſt in God. 


SERM, dren, or eſtranged and forſaken by thy friends 


XII. and companions? fear not, thou canſt not be 


baniſhed from the preſence and protection of 
thy God: even in the uttermoſt parts of the 
ſea, in the moſt diſtant exile, or remoteſt cor- 
ner of the world, his hand will lead thee; his 
right hand will hold thee; his preſence will 
ſecure, and his goodneſs will preſerve thee. 
* For the works of all thine enemies are as 
the ſun before him: he ſees and knows their de- 
vices and your wants. All that the moſt artful 
of the ſons of men can do, is to deſign with 
reaſon and probability, and after mature deli- 
beration, to determine upon ſuch means as ſeem | 
to them moſt ſuitable and. likely to attain their 
propoſed end: but with'all their ſteadineſs and 
circumſpection, vigor and activity, how often 


are their counſels turned into fooliſhneſs, and 


their beſt concerted meaſures into diſappointed 


projects! Succeſs againſt their malicious under- 


takings is what we may reaſonably aſk at God's 
hand, and when it follows, as reaſonably pre- 


ſume that it comes from bim. When the race 


is not to the ſiviſt, nor the battle to the flrong ; 


when the greateſt artifice is over- ruled by the 
greateſt weakneſs ; we may be well aſſured, that 
it is the Lord's doing; inaſmuch as all ſecond 


cauſes 


* 4, The Omniſcience, 
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Sow an) if left to themſelves, produce SE RM. 


their proportioned effects; the wiſe man might 

glory in his wiſdom, and the Arong man w 
triumph in his frength, 

Here then we may reſt with pleaſure nd 
ſatisfaction, that the wiſe God knows all things, 


and that the good God directs all events. Hence 
we may learn with a religious truſt, to commit 


our way and our work to him. Blind as we are 
to futurity, and ignorant of what a day may 
bring forth, we may probably raiſe our hopes 
beyond reaſon, and form our ſchemes in life 
againſt poſſibility: but he, upon-whom the be- 
ing and nature of every thing depends, mult ſee 
_ thro' the whole train of cauſes and effects: he 

knows what will be moſt expedient for us: he 

knows what we have need of, and what the 

event of all things will be: to ſhew ourſelves 


therefore anxiouſly curious about. futurity, 
which is wiſely hid from our eyes, is an error 


of weak and diſtruſtful minds, which the ut- 


| moſt ſtretch of imagination cannot remove; 


and poſſibly attended with the deſire of thoſe 
5 ſeemingly good things, which our better expe- 
rience may hereafter dilapprove as our bane. 
* Or, ſhould we carry our inquiry no farther 
than after preſent felicity : where ſhall we find 
| a de- 
* F. The b 
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moderate degree of perfection, if we exclude a 


religious confidence in that omnipotent governor 
of all human affairs, who, in the unlimited ex- 


erciſe of his dominion over his creatures, can 


pull down one, and ſet up another? The leaſt 
of what we call worldly prudence will direct 
us to rely, with ſome hope, on that afliſtance, 


which we know to be equal to the ſupply we 
want: if the happineſs then, which we would 


obtain, or the evil, which we would remove, is 


evidently above the confined power of man, 


whoſe breath is in bis noſtrils ; the fame general 


principles will naturally carry us one ſtep far- 


ther in our ſearch, till we arrive, where Reli- 


gion directs us, at the knowledge of a ſupreme 


Almighty power, who can command the ef- 


fects of univerſal nature; and in the moral, as 
well as natural world, over-rule the tendencygs 


of all inferior inſtruments. 


The argument, before cited, which our 


bleſſed Saviour made uſe of to raiſe in the 


hearts of his Diſciples a reverential fear of his 


father, who had ſent him, in oppoſition to 


that ſervile or ſuperſtitious fear, which they 
were apt to pay to leſs perfect beings, fear not 
them that kill 1 body, but rather fear him, who, 


3 cog 
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will, if a little diverſified, furniſh us alſo with 
the ſtrongeſt argument for an entire dependence 
on, and a firm affurance of protection from 
him, from a conſideration of the greatneſs, as 
well as duration of that power. Truſt not in 
them that areas frail and indigent as yourſelves; 
whoſe powers are limited to the body, and 
whoſe affections are as variable as the changes 
of it; whoſe abilities will not redreſs; whoſe 
{kill cannot prevent, even the leaſt formidable 
part of the evils, to which you are expoſed : 

but rather truſt in him, who is able to reſtrain 
the violence of tribulation; or, if that is not 
expedient for you, can preſerve both body and 
ſoul from eternal torments. He ſhall deliver thee, 
as Job elegantly expreſſes it, in fx troubles, yea, 
in ſeven there ſhall no evil touch thee : in famine 
he ſhall redeem thee from death, and in war 
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from the power of the ſword, The foundation of 


this unſhaken reliance, and ſecure defence from 
him is briefly contained in our Saviour's aſſer- 
tion upon another occalion, for our n 15 
greater than all. 

* To others indeed there may be Gods ma- 


ny, and Lords many; a gradual ſucceſſion of 


leſſer Deities, and ſubordinate heroes, whoſe 


ſap- 


6. The Unity. 
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SEN. ſuppoſed pre- eminence may procure to them 
XII. the honor due to their maſter, whoſe ſervants 


the father by whom are all thin 


they are : and whilſt men place their confidence 
in theſe, the agents of God's power, the grounds 
of it will be weak, and the foundation treache- 
rous. But ſince to us there is but one God, 
s, neither a 
ſuperior can govern his aCtions, nor an equal 

diſpoſe his good will towards us. The inference 
drawn from the doctrine of the Divine Unity 


is ſummed up in the two branches, of a total 


love of God, and a ſincere affection for our 
neighbour. The relation to God, in which we 


are placed, as the dependents of his Providence, 


in whom alone the care and preſervation of the 
whole univerſe is center'd, and from whom 
alone all the emanations of happineſs, that we 
behold, are but ſo many ſprings from one ori- 
ginal fountain, will direct our intelligent nature 


to a ſuitable faith and truſt in that being, who, 


as the one benevolent cauſe of all things, is the . 


only object of thoſe affections in us; who is 
the only one that can give us our heart's defire, 


and therefore the only one, in whom we can 
delight with ſatisfaction. — 
If we could 1 imagine that there were more 


Gods than one, it would be difficult, if not 


impoſlible, to determine our choice to the actual 
| faith 


of Faith St 7 2 in God. 


difference between them, as upon this ſuppo- 
ſition there could be none, what could incline 
us to rely upon one rather than another; or 
indeed, what reaſon could there be to rely u pon 
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XII. 
— 


any, when the one could obſtruct or hinder what 


the other gradiou fly deſigned for the ſtability 


of our joy ? and to truſt in both would become 
as impoſſible as our ſerving of both: divide it, 
and it is deſtroyed: no man can ſerve two maſ- 
ters ; for either he will hate the one, and love. 


the other; or elſe he ill hold to the one, and de- 
V5 the other. 2 

It was therefore not without good reaſba;;h as 
the Jews obſerve, that the firſt Duty of the 
Law conſiſted in the obſervance of this prohi- 


bition, hon ſhalt have no other gods before me; 


inaſmuch as the violation of this included in it a 


denial of the foundation, on which the reſt of 


the commandments depended; and in effect, 


invalidated the obligation of thoſe ſubſequent 
duties, which dependent creatures owe to their 


creator, their rock and ſalvation. | 

* With a due ſenſe of theſe upon our minds, 
we need not fear what man can do againſt us. 
If we acknowledge and are aſſured that the 


Lord 1 is ge the inhabitants of the earth may 


7 O00 - The Juſtice. 
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Of Faith and 7 ruſt in Od. 
SERM. be glad thereof: for, as the Pſalmiſt goes « on, 


righteouſneſs and judgment are the habitation of 
his throne : his impartial juſtice calls upon him 
to conſider the grievances of his ſervants; and 
his inherent holineſs will lead him to redreſs 


them. — ben we are going with our adverſary 


to the magiſtrate, it is matter of ſome comfort 


and conſolation to us to know, that, unleſs for 
want of ſufficient evidence, our judge will not 


pervert juſtice, nor think himſelf diſcharged 


from the obligations of equity, becauſe his power 


and authority may be greater than our's. What 


comfort and truſt then muſt it produce i in all 


good men to conſider, that their God is ſeated 
on a throne, from whence he can behold the 
merits of their cauſe, and ſtretch out his arm 


to maintain the juſtice of it! what comfort and 


truſt muſt it produce in the true-hearted to 
conſider, that no ſecret decree will exclude 
them from glory, and no open violence can 
deprive them of it! what comfort and truſt 
muſt it produce in them, to hear their con- 
ſciences, that impartial ſubſtitute of God in the 
hearts of men, dictating to them the promiſes 
of the Lord, fear not thou, ſaith the Lord, for 


am with thee : be not diſmayed, for I am thy 


God: I will. trengthen thee, I will help thee ; 


yea, Twill * thee with the ri ight hand of my 


r1ght- by 
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righteouſneſs. Fear not; I will help thee, T will SE * 
help thee, ſaith the Lord, and 7 — the — 
holy one of Iſrael. 

* But whilſt his Juſtice affords a propitious 
light to the true in heart, like that of the pillar 
of the cloud to the children of Mael; it would 
caſt as gloomy a darkneſs upon the wicked and 
diſobedient, as the ſame pillar did upon tze 
perſecuting Egyprians, if the Lord was not | 
declared to be a God of mercy, as well as a 
God of juſtice. The conſideration of God's for- 
giving mercy will pacify the troubles of a de- 

ʒjected mind; will repreſent his threatnings to 
us as the warnings, and his puniſhments as the 

_ corrections of an indulgent father; will induce 
us to draw nigh to him, when we are aſſured 
that he is as willing to draw nigh to us: and 
when it makes us ſenſible of our own unwor- = 
thineſs, as ſinners, will recommend to us a pe- 
nitent contrition, and a ſubmiſſive confidence 
towards him, as creatures, 

As theſe two Attributes ſeem to tally with 
each other in God's nature, ſo ought their effects 
to correſpond with each other in our conducts. 

A dread of juſtice ſhould caution us againſt pre- 
ſumption; the promiſes of mercy, againſt de- 
od his 8 ſhould keep us from the abuſe 
1 
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SERM.of his mercy; and his mercy ſhould excite us 
1 — to endeavour to eſcape his juſtice. The Joint 
application of both ſhould convey to us the 
truth and neceſſity of this general leſſon, let 
the wicked man forſake his ways, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts, and turn unto the 
Lord, for he will have mercy on him, and to our 
God, for be will abundantly pardon. 8 
* For it will better become us to apply our 
thoughts to our own Duty, than to an inquiry 
into the ſecret things of God, His providence, 
in the diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, 
may oftentimes appear myſterious and unequal 
to us: ſuffering virtue and triumphant vice may 
be difficulties too wonderful and intricate for 
us, we cannot attain unto the true underſtand- 
ing of them: but even from the imperfect view 
that we have of the events of providence, we 
can eaſily diſcover, that infinite wiſdom, di- 
recting infinite goodneſs, is engaged in the ma- 
nagement of them; and that therefore we ought 
to judge of the things that are not ſeen from 
our obſervations on the things that are ſeen. 
Now, can we have a ſafer director of the vi- 
ciſſitudes of affairs in life, than an all-wiſe Be- 
ing? can we deſire a better protector of our 
innocence, than an all- powerful one? or can 
we 


* g. The Miſdm and Goodneſs. 
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a we hope for a more favorable rewarder of —_ xt F . | 
actions, than an infinitely good one? why then 9 
do we not acquieſce in that diſpoſition of things, 


which, however inexplicable in ſome of its 
parts, muſt therefore be beſt upon the whole, 
becauſe governed by that perfect reaſon, which 


has all poſſible connexions of things at once in 


„ 
——— 4 


his view; with goodneſs, as extenſive as the 


objects; and with power, irreſiſtibly effective? 


If we have conceived right apprehenſions of 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, we cannot 
but be aſſured, that what his wiſdom has in- 


clined him to promiſe his faithful ſervants; his 
-- goodneſs will engage him to fulfil : what, in 


his wiſdom, he has thought fit and reafonabls 


for us; in his goodneſs he will actually beſtow : 


otherwiſe, infinite reaſon will appear ignorant 


| of the fitneſs or unfitneſs of things; and infi- 
nite goodneſs would conſiſt in a diſpoſition 
ready. to give, and glad to di Aribute thoſe things, 


which may prove deſtructive of its own de- 


figns. The depths of divine wiſdom may be 


unfathomable; and the counſels of divine good- 


neſs may be ſecret to us; but the conſideration 


of both will furniſh us with the ſtrongeſt mo- 
tives, either in ſpeculation or practice, to truſt 


in the Lord, and ſerve him in truth, with all 
- our hearts, when we reflect what great things 


be hath done for us, 


R | | Whoſo 


/ 


WE 2 38 / Faith an Truft in God. 

| ' SERNL, Whoſe is wiſe will ponder theſe things, will 
| | , underſtand the loving-kindnefs of the Lord, 
| and will look up to him with a ſtedfaſt Faith 
and truſt, The belief of his exiftence will con- 
vince us, that he is our creator and preſerver: 
his eternity will aſſure us, that that protection 
will never fail: His Hurituality will teach us 
the proper means of procuring and deſerving it: 

_ his immenſity will extend it to every part of his 
creation: his ohhniIcience will direct him in the- 

proper diſpoſal of it: his onmiporence will enable 
him to diſpenſe it according to his own plea- 

ſure: his my will remove every obſtacle that 

might interpoſe, or hinder it: His Juftice will 
lead him to an impartial diſtribution of it: his 

mercy will incline him to exert it moſt in behalf 
of thoſe, who ſtand moſt in need of it: his 

| wiſdom Will chuſe, and his goodneſs will apply 
the beſt means conducive to this great end, The 
14ſt reſult of all things will be glory to God in 
:; the 2 , and on earth peace, N award | 
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APPENDIX, 


| CONTAINING 


A critical explanation of the ſeveral 
Texts cited. 


Audendum oft ut 2 veritas patear, multi- 


gue ab errore liberentur. 
Lafant, Inſtit. Div. I. 4. c. 5, 


R 2 


APPENDIX. 
CONTAINING, 


A critical explanation of the ſeveral 
Texts cited, 


SERM ON HI. 
07 the Exiftence of God. 


AGE 9. Exodus 3. 14. 7 thatl am. 
That the name of God here ſignifies his 
nuature and attributes, is evident from the like 
ſignification of it in ſeveral other paſſages of 
Scripture. Thus, NM 2 s requeſt to ſee God's 
glory is anſwer'd, (ch. 34. 5, 6.) by a procla- 


mation of the name of the Lord; and that 
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name is explained by an enumeration of the 
mercy, long-ſuffering, goodneſs, truth, and 
other attributes of God: and when Jaiab fore- 
tels the appearance, and would deſcribe the na- 
ture and perſon of the Meſſias, he comprehends 
the whole of it under that one expreſſion, his 
name; his name ſhall be called wonderful, coun- 
felbr, kee. Ifai, 9. 6, In this reſpect, the Hiſto- 
| we; tian 
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262 APPENDIX. 

rian and the Prophet ſeem to have conformed 
to the idiom of the jewiſh language: for Adam 
is ſaid to have given names to every beaſt of 
the field; and ſince it is obſervable, that the 
names both of man and beaſt, as preſerved in 
the writings of the Old Teſtament, are always 
expreſſive of that nature, to which they are 
appropr ated; it follows, that the phraſe ro give 
names is equivalent to that of explaining the na- 


Tures of all things. Thus, Adam himſelf was fo 


called, (and the name in the original has been 
eur to the whole race of miankind,) as de- 
rived from a word, fi ignifying Earth *, to de- 


note his original, nature, and end; according 


to the ſentence of God, duff thou art, and unto 
duft thou fhalt return. By theſe means, the name 
of any thing and the nature of it might 5c õοe e 
among the Hebreu, ſynonimous terms: the 


nature would be expreſſed by the name; and 


the name would convey to them the nafure- of 
the ſubject. | 
That this deſcription of the Divine nature is 


2 greeable to the beſt and moſt exalted ideas that 


we can entertain of the Deity, will appear, by 


Conſidering the full extent of the ps and 


. DN. Homo; ; gitta ertatus fit pb er terra, fays 
Buxtorf. 
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1 the ſeveral branches of perfection contained i in 


it. St. Hilary, in his treatiſe of the Trinity, 
B. 1. tells us, that before his converſion to 


Chriſtianity, he was, ſtruck with. admiration at 


theſe words off Majes; and ſo truly ſenſible of 


the force and energy of the expreſſion, that he 


could not conceive any thing ſo proper to God. 
as 40 ber: as that exiſtence, he muſt mean, ſhoyld 


| be conſidered. as a art of his eſſence; and not 


barely, as with created ſubſtances, a property of 
his being. 
The word Eljeh, trandlated ! in the preſent | 


tenſe, I am, implics a permanency, and therein 
ſome neceflity of exiſtence ; ſuch a neceſſity of 


exiſtence, as. excludes the poſſibility of a cauſe 
as will not admit of a beginning, and is not 
liable to extinction. For all Commentators, 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian, have agreed, that the fu- 


| ture tenſe, here uſed, is not only ſometimes put 
for the preſent, which the Hebrews want, but 
alſo includes in it the differences of time paſt 


preſent, and to come ; and that therefore the 


word WR, Ehjch, intimates the great, the 


compleat, and eternal ſtabiliry of God, who 


always was, is, and will be the fame *. To 


which they ſubjoin this reaſon for the vague 


uſe of the tenſe in this place, viz. that as Eter- 


vid. Buxtorf's Lexicon, ad voc. rv. . 
„ of nity 
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nity is not oomprehended within any fixed 


limits, fo neither can it be expreſſed by any 


particular tenſe; inaſmuch as all relations of 


time will appear to be confounded, and their 
differences vaniſh, when we would apply them 


to what we improperly call the duration of 
God. IS 5 
Others however have made a different ap- 


plication of this future tenſe; not conſidering 
it as abſolute, to denote the manner of God's 


exiſtence; but relatively, as it regarded the wel- 
fare and profperity of the Mraelites: and ac- 


cordingly, an old Jewiſh Rabbi has thus ex- 
pounded the whole paſſage; the firſt cure. 


Ehjeh, T will be, ſays he, is the name of God, 


implying his Eternity 2 parte poſt, and the 
ſecond part, N WH, Aſher Ehjeh, that Twill 


be, is the expoſition of that name: I will alſo 


be with you, to redeem you from the Egyptian 


bondage. Moſt of the Hebrews, fays Vatablus, 
are of opinion, that God, in this deſcription of 
himſelf to Me/es, meant not only to ſignify his 
{elf-exiſtence and eternity, but to intimate at 


the fame time, that he would be with his peo- 


ple, their divine protector and preſerver, not 
only in their preſent tribulation, but alſo in all 
future calamities; and that therefore the word 
TMR ero, is twice repeated. 
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One of theſe interpretations, it is certain, 


does not contradi& the other; but the fulleſt 


ſenſe of the words may poſſibly be gather'd 
from both jointly : for they may perhaps take 
in more than has been hitherto imagined, as 


deſigned moſt probably to lead the thoughts of 


the Hfaelites backwards to the beginning of 
their exiſtence, and forwards to the continuance 
of it; and in each period, to a conſideration of 
God's eſſence, as principally collected from his 
relation towards them. The firſt, viz, a re- 
ference to time paſt, is manifeſt from the ex- 


planation that immediately follows, in ver. 1 5. 


where he is called Jehovah, i. e. as Junius and 
Tremellius explain it, the efficient and final 


cauſe of all things; or in other words, their 


creator; and in the ſame verſe, the god of your 


fathers, Abraham, Jaac, and Facob, i. e. as the 
learned Biſhop Patrick explains it, to expreſs 


more fully his favor, care, and providence. The 


ſecond, vis. a reference to futurity, is preſerved 


in the uſe of the tenſe, and the nature of Moſes's 
embaſſy ; which was to encourage them to 
place their confidence in him, as their appointed 
deliverer; and to convey an aſſurance to them, 
that God was both able and willing to perform 
whatever he had promiſed. For the word Fe- 
bouah, which is derived from the ſame root 
with 
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with the word uſed in the Text, includes a rela- 
tive neceſſity of exiſtence, and a completion of 
promiſes made; as appears from thoſe words of 


God, Exod. 6. 3. by my name Jehovah was I 


not known-unto them; which will be explained 
hereafter. — P:ſcator's comment upon Jebouab 
is, that it exemplifies the foregoing name, Tam, 
and is as much as if he ſhould lay, <« as. my! 
e eſſence is immutable, ſo like wiſe is my will, 
* or decree of bringing you out of bon 
Ge. | 

The learned Buxtar fe has given ſome coun- 
tenance to this opinion of ſuturition being eſſen- 
tial to this name of God, by tranſlating theſe 
words, ere qui ſim; and hence, as he obſerves, 
the Paraphraſts have render d them, Ego qui 
Jiu, & num nunc, & ego idem in Juturum, agree- 
able to the explanation St. John has given of 
them, Rev. 1. 8. which was, and is, and 7s to 
come. But how juſtly foever ſome may con- 
tend for, whilft others doubt of futurition, as 
eſſential to the name, yet, as the great Biſhop 
Pearſon obſerves, all agree that the root ſigni= 
fies eſſence or exiſtence, 3. e. 20 km,ieo ud 
x8. The Lxx Interpreters have given a dou- 
ble confirmation of this, by tranſlating this 
paſſage O 4», who 2s, and rendering Febovah 
by * ; the proper — of which 


word, 
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word, according to Heſyehius, is 6mipyei, Tuy- 
xa, Cr. And as the Jews and firſt Chriſtians, 


ſo the Gentiles alſo had among them the pro- 


nuntiation and expreſſion of the name rrp; 
Plato's definition of a God is, a Being that is 


always, and had no beginning“. And Er iſebius | 


_ endeavours to ſhew, that Plato borrowed: this 
definition from theſe words of 1Me/es +. Nu- 
 menius, a Phthagorean; (ap. Euſeb. 11. To.) ſrems 


to have e upon Plato's notion, n 


he ſays, 70 Y p d, di Ee Ee 6, gu ce KATH 
raurò x, Terov, that which is, is eternal and 
Sefa, always the ſame withont variation; 
ſimilar to the words of the Apoftle, irh whom: 
is no variableneſs, neither ſhadow of turning. 
But the inſcription, which Plutarch men- 
tions, upon the Temple at De/phos, is Mill more 
expreſs to our purpoſe: the Letters were EF, 
which muſt either be a contraction of EIMI, 


Jam, the very word of Moſes, or elſe, they 


made an intire word, 2, ſignifying, Thou art, 
which, if we tae in the wits narration, as 


* In Times, 76 ov Gel, Vivo 0” 8 EX Vs 


v. Eufeb. Prep. Evang. L. II. c. 11. — Entis incor- 
pore nomen proprium dico eſſe 8o1v 25 ov, i. e. fubftantiam 


et eſſentiam: .cauſa eft, quod nec fiat, nec pereat, nec 
mutationem ullam five ſponte, five ab alio neceſſariò ad AC- 
tum, admittat. —＋. P 00l, Synop. 

it 
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it is handed down to- us by Ammontus, will 
expreſs the ſame thing, the durore7 ms bes 


po pe x, TporPyvyoi, the moſt abſolutely 


perfect name and compellation of God. For 
God, ſays he, in the other inſcription of the 
Temple, ſpeaks to every one that approaches 
him, Know thyſel, ; and this inſcription contains 
the anſwer to it, Thou art; aſcribing to him, 
' ws ang 1 wieudy, Sc. that true, undoubted, 
and only appellation which belongs to him 
alone ; becauſe he is independent, immutable, 
eternal, always and every where the lame, See 
Biſhop Patrick's comment. 

Another inſcription on an Egyptian "FIPS 
recorded by Plutarch, agrees very well with 
the Delphic character of the Deity, and more- 
over implies his relationſhip to others, and his 
incomprehenſible nature as expreſſed in Mo ofes. 


At Sais, ſays he, a city of Egypt, there is a 
temple of Minerva, whom they imagine to be 


the ſame with Js, which has this inſcription, 


Jam all that exiſts, is, and ſhall be, and my vert 


or robe has no man yet uncover d. 
| Upon the whole then, when we would ex- 
plain this name of the Deity, we ought to diſ- 


tinguiſh between what it primarily i imports, and 
what it ſecondarily infers: the one is his nature 


and eſſence, as he is in himſelf; the other is 
- TN 
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the completion of his will, either promiſed, or 


otherwiſe : they jointly form a true idea of 
God; a ſelf-exiſtent, independent Being; a 


ſupreme, omnipotent Creator; a wiſe and good 
Benefactor. 
Page 14. Exodus 33. 20, 23. Thou canf not 


fee my face: — Thou ſhalt ſee my back paris, 
but my face ſhall not be ſeen. — Commentators 


are very much divided, and perhaps no where 


more inconſiſtent with themſelves than in the 
expoſition of this verſe. Some, as Maimonides 
and YVatablus, underſtand by face, the incom- 
prehenſible eſſence and majeſty of God; called 


before the glory of God, v. 18. Others, as Tre- 
mnellius and our Biſhop Patrick, would under- 
ſtand by it the Schechinah, or created ſplendor 
and light that was ſuppoſed to attend the im- 
mediate preſence of God: and to confirm this 


opinion he obſerves, that God himſelf, in his 


anſwer to Moſes, calls this glory, which he had 
" TI: to ſee, his face, v. 20. as he had done, 


14, 15. — But it is probable, that ſomething 


more than this is meant by it. God's anſwer to 
that requeſt, ſb me thy glory, is not ſuch as 
one would expect to find returned to the deſire 
of ſeeing the light or ſplendor, whereby God 
' miraculouſly ſets forth his majeſty, if that had 
been intended, Mo * had ſeen this very fully 


at 
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at the flaming buſh in Horeb, (which appear- 
ance this learned Commentator himſelf ſuppoſes 
to have been the luſtre of the Schechinah,) and 
if the general opinion be true, that no inter- 
_ was ever then held between God and 
man without this appearance, he muſt ſee it 
even at the preſent. juncture : why then deſire 
to have that exhibited to him, which he knew 
he ifaw already, and was therefore convinced 
that it was God who ſpoke to him out of che 

midſt of it? 
But obſerve. the anſwer. It is ; not; as might 
be expected, I will make as much of this 
« glory or ſplendor paſs before thee, as thou art 
te able to behold without hurt to yourſelf; for 
te thou canſt not ſee the whole of it, and live:“ 
but, I vill male all, a full diſplay of my good- 
nue v aſs befe ore thee. They ſeem to be miſtaken 
therefore who imagine that Goodneſs, in this 
verſe; is the fame with what is called the Glory 
and Face of Gad in others: the word is as it 
were purpoſely changed, to ſhew, that the firſt 
petition could not be granted ; and is plainly 
diſtinguiſhed here from the divine eſſence, 
called his face, which: the human mind could 
not comprehend. ! I readiiy allow. indeed, that 
the original word D, does ſometimes ſignify 
beauty as well as-goodnefs,* but then it is always 
confined 
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confined to viſible, external beauty, generally 
that of the body; ; which Moſes could never mean 

to expreſs, ſince it would have been an imme- 
diate contradiction to what follows, '7hou- canff 
not ſee my face; and to the account, which he 
has elſewhere given of the appearance of the 
Divine glory upon mount Sinai, when he re- 
minds the Mraelites, ye ſaw no manner of ſimi- 
litude in the day that the Lord ſpoke to you out of 


the midft of the fre. Which laſt obſervation, 


together with the pains he takes to deter the 
FJeus from making any miſrepreſentation of the 
Godhead under any form whatever, is again 
another objection to what Biſhop Patrick con- 
jectures, viz. that Moyes ſuppoſed perhaps that 
God appeared in this Schechinab in ſome viſible 
' ſhape, which he deſired to be acquainted with, 
An opinion, very incompatible with the cau- 
tions he often delivers againſt Image- worſhip; 
and abſolutely inconſiſtent with the inviſible, 
immaterial nature of God. 
The ſame excellent Commentator approves 
of the conſtruction put upon the word goodneſs 
by the xx, who interpret it, a view of his 
_"Gtory ; and yet, expounds the 20th verſe in 
a manner which fhewsz that even this Glory 
eould not be lodked upon by Mefes with fafety 
to his life. To * theſe different ſenſes, 
| Bithop 
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- Biſhop Patrick ſhould have choſen Tremellius's 


tranſlation and interpretation of the 19th verſe; 
Bur I will be gracious to whom I will be gra- 


cious, &c. as if it had been faid, that this ap- 
pearance was not to be granted to all, but only 


to thoſe, for whom it is reſerved in the Divine 


decree: whereas, by his determination of the 
ſubſtance of the words to be proclaimed, he 


evidently makes them, as they, really are, (tho' 


inconſiſtently with he own opinion) an expla- 


nation of what is meant by the Gopgneſs of the 
Lord. . 


" Inconitently with his own opinion, I 8 _ 


For what gracious diſpenſations of Providence 


does the appearance of the Schechinah imply? 


or what paſſage can be produced, wherein the 
mercies and favors of Providence are inſeparably 
connected with it? if it be ſometimes a ſym- 
bol of God's gracious preſence with them (as 


Biſhop Patrick expreſſes himſelf upon Angther 
occaſion) and ſpecial providence over thein; it 
was, at other times, an emblem of his preſence 


in wrath : the Pillar of fire that conducted the 


TIfr aelites - ſafe thro' the red ſea i is an in ſtance of 
the firſt; and the cloud that covered the Taber- 


nacle of the congregation when the people mur- 


mured for the loſs of Korab, and his company, 


is an example of the ſecond. —y, Exod, 13.21. 
. and Nn. 16. Hav- 
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Having examined what is not meant by the 
word face, let us now find, if we can, what is 
meant by it. The words here uſed, thou canſt 
not ſee my face, ſeem to be a denial of the pe- 

tition made by Moſes, ver. 1 8. /hew me thy glory; 
as What was faid, ver. 19. I will make all my 
goodneſs paſs before" thee, is the ſubſtance of what 
might be granted him. Here are therefore evi- 
dently two diſtinct things to be conſider' d in 
theſe verſes, viz. yhat Moſes could, and what 
he could not ſee: an indirect anſwer to, and a 
direct refuſal of ſome part of his requeſt: the 
context points out and. diſtinguiſhes both of 
them. The petition is ſingle, ſhew me thy glory, 
ver. 18, 1. e. as the Lxx have well tranſlated it, 
SD por Secur, ſhew, or diſcover to me 
Thyſelf: The anſwer is two-fold: negative, 


Ton canſt not ſee my face, my real ſelf, or eſſence; 


and' ; poſitive, I will make all my goodneſs paſs 
 beftr# hee; my works of providence, my ſpe- 


; : cial favor and mercy towards you. 


We cannot be at a loſs to determine what 
is to be underſtood by the Goodneſs of the 
Lord, here put as the explanation of his name, 
if we conſider either the nature of this promiſe, 
or the accompliſhment of it. The promiſe 
doubtleſs conveyed the promiſe of favor and 
protection the word itſelf * thus much, 
8 it 


it being no otherwiſe anchrſiond but by thoſe 
effects: the accompliſhment of it follows in 
the next chapter, v. ö. the Lord paſſed by be- 
fore Moſes; the name of the Lord i is proclaim- 
ed; the explanation of that name is added, 
the Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious ; 
— keeping mercy for thouſands, forgiving ini- 
guity and tranſgreſſion and fin, &c. What then 
can be clearer, than that theſe two texts are 
cloſely connected with each other? even the 
expreſſions are alike; and the deſigns thereof 
tally; and therefore what ſhould hinder us 
from concluding, againſt Tremell:us, that the 
Goodneſs of the Lord promiſed, conſiſts in 
theſe viſible effects performed? beſides, the 
original word itſelf Y will lead us directly to 
this conſtruction, it being explained by Buxtorf, 
when [uſed with an affix by, benęfacta meu; 
and Is accordingly tranſlated in Nehemiah 6.19. 
his good deeds. 

The Engliſh verſion will aſſiſt us very little 
in our inquiry after the true fignification of 
what is tranſlated by the word face: the whole 
paſſage is evidently metaphorical; and moſt of 
it conceived in ſuch terms, as are abſolutely 
incompatible with the Divine nature, if they 
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I ſhall chuſe therefore to propoſe my opinion 
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of the context by way of query, rather than 
aſſertion; that neither ſelf-approbation nor ſelf- 
| condemnation may follow from it. — Query 1. 


Whether the word Nag, now tranſlated glory, 
does not ſometimes ſignify, as the Jews ths. 
ſelves interpret it, anima, the ſoul? Query 2. 


Whether the word , now tranſlated face, 
does not ſometimes ſignify interior, or intimus, 
Intrinſecùs, and from hence penitns, the internal 


conſtitution or ſubſtance; and ſometimes, in 


Point of time, antea, or coram me, before me? 


Query 3. Whether "INN, tranſlated my back 


parts, does not literally Genify Poſtea, or poſt me, 


after me? Admit theſe things, which, I believe, 
cannot be denied, and my conjecture will be 
founded upon the following aſſertions, ariſing 
from the queries: 1. The ſoul of any living 


being makes it to be what it is; or in other 
Words, is part of its eſſence, as being the ſab- 
| And of its exiſtence. 2. To underſtand the 
ace ſſence of any being, we ought to be acquaint- 
ed with its internal conſtitution, and conſe- 

| quently, to have a thorough knowledge of him 


as he 1s in himſelf; and, what this will pre- 


ſuppoſe, a previous knowledge of his compo- 
_ ſition, even before his exiſtence. 3. Every event, 
both! in the moral and natural world, is the im- 


$2 wen 
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mediate handy-work of the great Creator of all 
things. | 
If theſe preliminaries be true, will not the 
| ſeveral parts of the context admit of this inter- 
pretation? — ver. 18. I beſeech thee, ſhew me 
' thy glory. i. e. your protection and preſence 
e you have aſſured me of; let me go one ſtep 
e farther in my requeſts: for the ſatisfaction 
* of the people, whom I am to conduct, let 
ee me underſtand, that I may teach them, the 
* nature of that principle, which gives life to 
« your being; that they may have no doubt, 
* leſt it ſhould. fail you.” — ver. 20. Thou 
canſt not ſee my face. i. e. To underſtand 
* what you deſire, you muſt penetrate into the 
e inmoſt parts of my nature and being; you 
* muſt ſee me as I am: but your finite capa- + 
* city cannot comprehend infinity; and there- 
* fore this knowledge is reſerved for that more 
« perfect ſtate of your exiſtence, when the 
* intervening miſt of darkneſs will be removed, 
« and you ſhall Fnow, even as alſo you are 
ce nod n. — ver. 22. While my glory paſſeth 
by, I will put thee in a clift of the rock. i. e. 
e one part of your requeſt ſhall be granted; 
ee the accompliſhment of it, which will confift 
© in the acts of a particular providence, and 
*© ſome demonſtrations of a ſpecial ſuperinten- 
« dency 
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ow « dency over you, will convey an n of 


« the ſame ſort of ſafety and protection to you, 


* as if you was ſhut up in the cavity of a 
* rock: and will cover thee with my hand 


while I paſs by; i. e. Whilſt my inviſible 


e power (called hand 1 in accommodation to us) 


ce ſhall as effectually protect you from all dan- 


ger, as if ſome intervening object covered you 


from ſight,” — ver. 23. And I will tale 


away my hand; i. e. I will however make 


© you thoroughly ſenſible of this my imme- 
te diate preſence with you, which you ſhall per- 


ec ceive as clearly, as you would external ob- 
* jects from within a cavern, when any inter- 


< vening obſtacle is removed: and thou ſhalt 


fee my back parts; i. e. You ſhall ſee and 


« diſcover the events that ſhall follow to be 
2 « my works: but my face ſhall not be ſeen; 
1. e. But the motives, which may have led 


ce me to theſe diſpenſations of Providence can- 
* not be underſtood by man.“ 
I am ſupported in the latter part of theſe 


conjectures by the authority of two very emi- 


nent expoſitors, Gregory Narianzen and Grotius. 
The former of which explains this diſcovery, 
made to Hoes, thus, rabræ yap r Jes To di- 


obic ora per” extivov, Cc. Thoſe things are the 


: back ne of God, which are after him; where- 
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by he is known, as the ſun is by its image in 
the water, &c. Upon which Elias Cretenſis has 
this ingenious gloſs, that the face of God * 
fies his eſſence before the beginning of the world; 
and his hinder parts, his creation and providence 
in the government of the world. (v. Biſhop 
Patrick's comraent.) The latter of them ob- 
ſerves, that the face, vultus, and partes priores, 
Genify the cauſes or reaſons by which God diſ- 
penſes his bene fits to mankind ; the back parts, 
the benefits themſelves. Theſe we perceive, and 
are ſenſible of; of thoſe we are in a great mea- 
ſure ignorant: Rom. 11.33, 34, 35. What fol- 
lows in the context points out this fenſe of the 
words to us. / Grotius ad ver. 18.) Vatablus ima- 
gines, that this expreſſion, my back parts, has 
given occaſion to our knowledge from effects 
being called the argument 2 poſteriort; and if 
from thence we may gueſs alſo that the word 
face has given riſe to the argument a priori, 


when we argue from cauſe to effect, it will 


confirm my ſignification of the original word 
; add ſtrength to my ſecond query; and 
confute the demonſtrations that many Rn 
to draw from that argument. 

Page 17. Exod. 33. 13. Shew me now 195 
Way, that I may know thee. — The expoſition, 
given of this text, is agreeable to the ſenſe which | 

: Maimo- © 
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Maimonides has put upon it : but the learned 


Biſhop Patrick has cenſured this conſtruction, 
viz. a knowledge of God's attributes, as too 


ſtrained an interpretation : and adds, that the 
plain meaning of this prayer is, that God him- 


ſelf would conduct him, and ſhey him the way 


wherein he ſhould lead his people, unto their 
reſt in the land of Canaan, But, with due de- 
ference to ſo great a name, this conſtruction 
ſeems to be more ſtrained and forced than the 
other: for it does not appear to have been 
Myjes's defire ſo much to be informed in the 
knowledge of the way, they were to go, (for 
that God had ſpoken of before to him, and 


had promiſed that his Angel ſhould go before 


him to direct him in it, ch. 32. 34.) as, what 
the Jewiſh Rabbies underſtand by the word 
3900, mores tuos, vel proprietates tuas, in the 
nature and attributes of God, who was to con- 
duct them in it. Other wiſe, the two parts of 
the verſe will not agree very well with each 
other: for when Meſes aſks, ſbe me thy Way, 
he does not add, that I may know it, but, that 
I may know the: and accordingly, the Lxx 
have tranſlated it in the ſame words, as they do 
the 18th verſe, and that in terms very ſtrong 


to the preſent purpoſe, ei [401 TERUTON * 


Wages ive, id oe, ver. 13. and 18. . 
| „ : The 
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The Holy Pſalmiſt too ſeems to have deter- 
mined this ſenſe of the words for us; for im- 
mediatęly after having obſerved, that God had 
made known his ways unto Moſes, he ſubjoins, as 
an explanation of the foregoing verſe, an enu- 
meration of thoſe very Attributes, by which he 
ſignified his nature to Moſes in this paſſage of 
Exodus; the Lord is merciful and gracious, flow 
to anger, and plenteous in mercy. Pſ. 103. 7, 8. 
compared with Exod, 33. 19. and 34. 6,7. 
Perhaps the anſwer that follows in the next 
verſe, my preſence ſhall go with thee, may be 
thought ſome objection to this, and ſome con- 
firmation of Biſhop Patric#'s expoſition. But 
theſe words do not ſeem to be the immediate 
anſwer to the petition, ſhew me thy way; but 
more properly to the remonſtrance that Me/es 
makes in the 12th verſe, thou ſayeſt unto me, 
bring up this people, and (or, but) thou haſt not 
let me know whom thou wilt ſend with me : to 
which God replies, my preſence, I myſelf, will 
go with thee: which promiſe is preſerved and 
explained in Deut. 3 1. 6, 8. For the Lord thy 
God, he it is that doth" go with thee : for i 7 
end? in Exodus it is faid, to give them reſt; i 
Deut. he will not fail thee nor forſake thee. Not 
barely as their guide, to direct them in the right 
way, (that was the buſineſs of the Angel pro- 
miſed 
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miſed in chap, 32. 34.) but as their protector, 
to defend them from all the dangers of it. This 


will explain the reaſon, why Moſes adds this 


requeſt, when God had before promiſed him 
the guidance of his Angel; and will diſtinguiſh | 


the ſeveral different provinces of the Divine, 
"_— and Human leader. | 
Of the Divine and Angelic leader — For it 
Is dangerous, as Biſhop Patrick has well ob- 
ſerved in another place, to call the eternal fon 
of God, if he had been meant by that appella- 
tion, ſimply an Angel, i. e. a miniſter or meſ- 
ſenger, without any ſuch addition as that in 
Malachi, ch. 3. 3. the Angel of the Covenant, 


by way of anticipation of that new Covenant, 


of which he was to be the meſſenger and foun- 
der: before which it may not be proper to 
aſcribe to him ſuch miniſterial works, as theſe, 
of bringing the children of 7/ae! out of Egypt, 
and going before them, to lead them the way 
to the land of Canaan. This was properly the 


work of an Angel, to whom Maſes attributes it, 


when he orders his Embaſſadors to fay to the 
King of Edom, Numb. 20. 16. When ae cried 
unto the Lord he heard our voice, and ſent an 
Angel, and hath brought us forth out of Egypt. 
An old Annotator, Brenius, obſerves, that in 


moſt of theſe appearances 10 Mo ofes the original 


{Os 
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has it, uiſus eff, ſeu apparuit ei Angelus Jouæ: 
but he does not therefore countenance the opi- 
nion of its being the eternal ſon of God; for he 
immediately adds, quem morem ſcripturis ufita- 
tum, ut majoris autboritatis gratid, Angeli , ſub 
perſona Dei, de e nomine fignatt 


S 
I may have been too tedious i in explaining. 


the meaning of this Chapter, and therefore I 
hall only add to what has been ſaid, the prayer 
that Joſephus puts into the mouth of Moſes 
upon this occaſion, which is indeed very devout 

and beautiful; and when conſider'd, may pofli- 
bly illuſtrate the interpretation I have put upon 
the ſacred writings. © Lord, thou knoweſt that 
no ſtrength, wiſdom, or contrivance of cur's 
© can here be of any ſignificancy. It is in f 
* power alone to find out a way for the delive- 
te rance of this people. Deſpairing of all other 
© ways, we flee to thee alone for ſuccour ; Lord 
* let it come ſpeedily; give us a full proof of 
_ * thy Almighty power and veracity. We are 
© in great ſtraits, great and unſurmountable by 
* g, but to thee flight and inconſiderable. The 
4 ſea is thine, and it obſtructs our progreſs; the 
* mountains that ſhut us up are thine too. Thou 
canſt divide this ſea, or turn its waves into 
e firm land, or make us find a ſafe paſſage thro' 
r S E R- 
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of the Being of God, and a Providence. 


AGE 26. Joſhua . I Was 4 


Moſes, /6 IJ will be with thee; I vill not 
fail thee nor forſake thee. — To be with any 
one, in the Jewiſh idiom, does not only imply 
preſence and attendance, but alfo favor and 
protection to the perſon attended. And indeed, 
nothing leſs than ſuch a promiſe from Heaven 


could have incouraged Joſbua to undertake, or 


ſupported his courage in executing ſo arduous 


a taſk, as that of ſubduing the whole land of 


Canaan. Tis true, he ſaw himſelf at the head 
of a numerous army; but he ſaw, at the ſame 
time, the vaſt number of difficulties he was to 
encounter with them. The firſt ſtep he was 


ordered to take was the croſſing of what was 


hitherto an impaſſable deep: ſurrounded with 


enemies, as implacable as they were provoked: 


and expoſed as fatally to the arms of thoſe he 


was going to attack, as to the fury of thoſe 


whom he left behind. In theſe circumſtances a 


private priviledge, ſuch as was granted to Mojes, 
of ſpeaking with God face to face, or a more 


general promiſe, ſuch as was made to Moſes at 
the firſt, of ſending an — to direct them in 
the 
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. deemer of the world, the guide and the way to 
the = 
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the right way to the land of the enemy, would 


have been inſufficient to excite the hopes of the 


_ deſponding Iſraelites : but the gracious aſſu- 


rance, I will not fail thee, nor forſake thee, con- 
veyed to them a double motive of obedience 
and ſubmiſſion, viz. the Divine command, and 
the Divine ſuperintendency : the one, their 
duty, which they were obliged to obey; and 
the other, the means, by which they would be 
enabled to obey it. The Chaldee Targum has 
preſerved this ſenſe of the words, by tranſlat- 
ing them, adjuvabo te, and have added ſome 


ſtrength to it by their tranſlating the gth verſe, 
fic erit verbum meum auxilio tibi: the word of 


the Lord thy God ſhall be for thy help 1 in every 
place where thou goeſt. 

But this laſt interpretation has been the occa- 
ſion of great doubtfulneſs and diſpute among 


the modern expoſitors, whether it was by an 


Angel, or the eternal Logos, that God held this 
communication with Fo/hua ; or whether it 
was God himſelf that converſed with him. It 
does not ſeem probable, that a deputed meſſen- 
ger ſhould fo peremptorily promiſe in his own 
name, I will not fail thee, nor forſake thee : nor 
is it probable, that the eternal ſon of God, 
whoſe proper character was that of the Re- 
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the Heavenly Canaan, ſhould bear any part in 
a diſpenſation previous to his own, or be con- 
cerned in the procuring and eſtabliſhment of 
the Earthly Canaan. It is moſt likely therefore, 

that God himſelf ſpoke in this place to Joſhua ; ; 
and very probably, as Mr, Stackhouſe conjec- 


' tures, out of the ſanctuary, from whence he 


had ſpoken to him, a little before Mo/es's death, 
and gave him encouragement to perform ſtre- 
nuouſly what he is now commanding him to 
perform. Deut. 31. 14, 23. 

The occaſion therefore, and the apparent ne- 
ceſſity of ſuch a promiſe will point out to us 
the true meaning of it: and the general appli- 
cation, made of it by the Apoſtle to the enlarged 


body of Chriſtians, will put the ſenſe of it be- 
yond all doubt. — Maſius has made one obſer- 


vation upon the words, as I was with Moſes, 
which is proper to be always inculcated, and 


not foreign to our purpoſe : monemur nec Moſen, 
nec quemlibet alium, ſua virtute atque induſtrid 


res praclariſſimas geſſiſſe, ſed omnia uni Deo 
accepta referri debere. ap, Pool. Synopſ. 

Page 28. Joſtua 1. 9. Have I not command. 
ed thee? — Or, behold, I have commanded 
thee : for, ſays Vatablus, particula hn, Annon, 


crebro affirmat acrius, inſtigatque potiùs quam 
interrogat: and accordingly, the Lxx have 
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tranſlated it id et r oor, ecce præcepi tibi. 
Biſhop Patrick obſerves here, from Junius, 
* that God confirms Fo/bua in the reſolution = 
e he had put into him, ver. 6. by two argu- 


«© ments; the Divine vocation, and the Divine 


« preſence with him.” Have I not commanded 
thee? mediately, by Moſes, Deut. 1. 38. Joſhua | 
the jon of Nun, which flandeth before thee, he 
ſhall go in thither ; encourage him: for he ſhall 
cauſe Iſrael to inherit it: and immediately, to 
himſelf, Fob/. 1. 6, 7. Be ſtrong, and of a good 
courage; for unto this people ſhalt thou divide 


for an inheritance the land which J. favare unto 


their fathers to give them. 

Page 32. Deut. 32. 30. How ſhould one chaſe 
a thouſand, and two put ten thouſand to flight, 
except their Rock had fold them, and the Lord 
had ſbut them up? — The conſtructions, which 
Commentators have put upon this text of Scrip- 
ture, are directly oppoſite to each other: ſome 
having conſidered it, as an encouragement to 


the HMraelites to hope for ſucceſs, from the Di- 


vine protection; whilſt others have looked upon 
it as a reproof for their ſins, and a denuntiation 
of vengeance. What may have led them to the 
firſt of theſe conſtructions ſeems to be that pro- 
miſe of great ſucceſs, which had been made the 


Maelites, Lev. 26. 8. when the ſum of their 


duty 


duty was enforced by the ſanctions of rewards 


and puniſhments, Five of you ſhall chaſe an hun- 
dred, and an hundred of. you ſhall put ten thou- 


fand to flight ; and your enemies ſhall fall before 
von by the ſword: or, they might imagine the 
opinion would receive ſome countenance from 
the exhortation Joſhua deliver'd to all Tf ae] 
before his death, enforced by the conſideration 


of former benefits, the threatning of vengeance, 
if they were diſobedient, and the hopes of vic- 


tory, if they walked in God's ſtatutes ; owe man 
of you ſhall chaſe a thouſand, &c. Joſh. 23. 10. 


But the defign of the context very evidently 


determines us to the latter ſenſe of it. This ſong 
of Moſes begins with an accuſation of ingratitude 
and idolatry, v. 5. they have corrupted themſelves, 
their own ways, not God's, which in theſe diſ- 
penſations of good and evil, are judgment: their 
children are their blot, their own wickedneſs is 
their fault, and the evils they fuffer are the 
fruit of it : for ſo the original ſeems to import, 
not as the Engliſh verſion has it, heir Blot is not 
the blot of his children : for we may underſtand 
the original d , interrogatively, as an appeal 
to them for the proof of his foregoing aſſertion, 


hath he, i. e. God, corrupted him ? zd, Non, 


No: (in reference to what is ſaid, v. 4. ju/# and 
right is be:) WR YN, flii ſus ſunt illi vitio, 


— 
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ſpeaking of 1/rael as a ſingle perſon, his children 


are his blot, or his fault; the fame in effect 


with what the Prophet Als in the name of 
God, are not my ways equal, are not your ways 
unequal? For that 55 is the dative expletive, is 
confirmed by the unanimous teſtimony of the 
Jeus, and the frequent uſe of it among them. 
— After this follows an expoſtulation, contain- 
ing a charge of ingratitude, ſhewn by this their 
apoſtacy from the true God: v. 6. Do ye thus 
requite the Lord, O fooliſh and unwiſe 2 — Then 
he enumerates the many obligations God had 
laid upon them — the ill returns they had 
made him — the idolatry they were fallen into 
— the abhorrence they had of the rock of their 
falvation — and at laſt, proceeds to denounce 
the dreadful vengeance of God, which they 
had juſtly incurred, and began now deſervedly 
to ſuffer. And he ſaid, I will hide my face from 
them — I will heap miſchief upon them, I will 


ſpend mine arrows upon them. 


To vindicate the juſtice of Providence ſtil! 1 


further; or rather, to ſet his mercy in a clear 
light, notwithſtanding the calamities, he had 
inflicted upon his choſen people, were ſo grie- 
vous to them, Moſes introduces the Almighty, 
as, it were, reſtraining his own power for their 
fakes, and forbearing to execute as ſevere a 

| e Ag 
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| judgment, as their ſins called Rep 072, their 


total extirpation, leſt their- enemies ſhould take 
any advantage of this, in favor of their own 
gods, and aſcribe the puniſhments, that the 
folly of the Jeus deſerved, to the ſuperior 
greatneſs of their own ſtrength. — Of theſe 
things they ſeemed inſenſible: Moſes therefore 
burſts. out, O that they were wiſe, then would 
they underſtand this: they would underſtand, 
that God could have utterly deſtroyed them; 
and that it was his hand, which had expoſed 
them to great loſſes, tho' he had deliver'd them 
from greater. Had not God interpoſed in their 
iſhment as well as their ſucceſs, whence ſo 
great a change in the ſituation of their affairs? 
how elſe ſhould one enemy, (whoſe great armies 
had before been put to flight by a very incon- 
ſiderable number), chaſe a thoufand of the 
raelites, except their rock, their God had ſold, 
7.e. as Vatablus and the Lxx have explained it, 
deliver'd them into the hand of their enemies, 
and the Lord had ſhut them up, or, as the 
word d ſignifies in Hiphil, given them up to 
deſtruction, as it is render'd in F/al. 78. 50. for 
if God had not thus withdrawn his protection, 
even our enemies muſt, and have confeſſed, 
that their rock, the Gods in whom they truſt, 
N is 
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is not as our rock, (agreeably to the ſenſe of the 
original), the ſpring and fountain of all things, 
This repreſentation of the context makes 
the argument ſtrong and concluſive: but what 
1 will be the force of Mo/es's reaſoning, in theſe 
|! two laſt verſes, if we change ſides, and invert 
| the order of the application? The argument it- 
felf will ſtand thus: how ſhould one of the 
Tj aelites chaſe a thouſand of the enemies, ex- 
| cept their Idol had ſold them? for had his pro- 
tection been continued, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that their rock is not as our rock. Does not 
this immediately imply, that the ſubduction of 
the idol's favor was the cauſe of Hrael's victo- 
ries; and that therefore if this favor had been 
continued in behalf of the idolaters, the 1/-aehites 
could not have been fo ſucceſsful ? Is not this 
attributing more power to an idol than to the 
1 Lord; and encouraging the worſhip of the 
creature, in preference to that of the creator? 
Change the interpretation, and then obſerve 
the leſſon of piety it oonveys. From whence is 
it, that the great ſucceſs of the Mraelites is thus 
unexpectedly turned into misfortunes? and that 
what was before ſaid of their enemies, is now 
verified in themſelves, that they fee when none 
purſfueth them ? from whence could this be, but 
1 that 


, 
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that their rock bas fold them, and the Lord has 
ſhut them up? — That the event would in- 
_ tirely depend upon the favor or diſpleaſure of 

heaven, is certain even from the acknowledg- 
ment of our enemies: for they themſelves have 
confeſſed, that their rock is not equal to our 
rock: victory therefore will attend his preſence; 
and the want of victory will be owing to the 
loſs of that preſence. The concluſion is juſt 
and devour, rejoice, 2 ye nations, with his peo- 
ple! verſ. 43. 45 

Page 3 5. Foſhun 24. 14. Put away the falſe 
gods, which your fathers ſerved on the uther 5 de 
of the flood, and in Egypt, and ſerve ye the 
Tord. — The ſtate of religion, in the time of 

Abraham, while he lived on the other fide of 
the flood, as Euphrates is called, is thus deliver d 
to us by the celebrated Dr, Prideaux, in his 
connection of the Hiſtory of the Old and New 
Teſtament. © The true religion, which Noah 
e taught his poſterity, was that which Abraham 
* practiſed, the worſhipping of one God, the 
* ſupreme governor of all things, with hopes 
in his mercy thro' a mediator, For the ne- 
« ceflity of a mediator between God and man 
« was a general notion, which obtained among 
all mankind from the beginning; for being 


* conſcious of their own meanneſs, vileneſs, 
T2 EE, and 
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« and impurity, they could not conceive how 
eit was poſſible of themſelves alone to have 
« acceſs to the all- holy, all- glorious, and ſupreme 
« creator and governor of all things. They con- 
« ſiderd him as too high and too pure, and 
6e themſelves too low and polluted for ſuch a 
| © conyerſe; and therefore concluded there muſt 
1 te be a mediator, by whoſe means only they 
could make any addreſſes to him, and by 
* whole interceſſion alone any of their petitions 
could be accepted of. But no clear revelation 
< being then made of the mediator, whom God 

ce appointed, becauſe as yet he had not been 
e manifeſted to the world, they took upon 
e them to addreſs unto him by mediators of 
« their own chufing ; and their notion of the 
e ſun, moon, and ſtars being, that they were 
" W ee or habitations of intelligences, 
<« which animated thoſe orbs, in the ſame man- 
« ner as the ſoul animates the body of man, 
* and were cauſes of their motions, and that 
ce theſe intelligences were of a middle ſort be- 
ctween God and them, they thought theſe the 
1 propereſt things to be mediators between God 
te and them; and therefore the Planets: being 
| «the neareſt of all theſe heavenly bodies, and 
< generally looked on to have the greateſt in- 
cc <* fluence on this world, they have made choice 
cc «of 
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c of them in the firſt place as their Gods-me- 
e diators, who were to mediate with the ſu- 
ce preme God for them, and to procure from 
* him mercies and favors, which they prayed 
© for; and accordingly, they directed Divine 
© worſhip to them as ſuch. And here began 
ce all the idolatry that has been practiſed i in the 
e world.“ P. 1. pag. m. 177. 
God himſelf teſtifies of Abraham, I 150 him 
that he will command his children, and his houſe- 
bold after him, and that they ſhall keep the way 
of the Lord, to db juſtice and judgment. It is 
probable therefore, that how wide ſoever ido- 
latry had fpread itſelf in his days, and how 
deep ſoever it had taken root in that branch of 
| Shem's family, from which he deſcended ; yet 
the good Patriarch did not run into the fame 
exceſs of wickedneſs, that prevailed amongſt 
others. Divine promiſes and great inducements 
to obedience were now more clearly and diſtinct- 
ly deliver'd to him, than they had been to his 
fore-fathers. Temporal bleſſings were enume- 
rated with greater extent; and one bleſſing in 
particular, in which all the world was to have 
| an intereſt, was founded upon better hopes. The 
promiſes and the covenants produced a ſuitable 


effect in the mind of Abraham: he profeſſed, 


by his proceedings, that nothing was too hard 
T3 for 


ſterili, ee . v. Limberch, Lib, 27. 9.28, 30. 


for the "Wi ; md believed, _—Y a reli- 
gious confidence, that what God had promiſed, 
he was both able and willing to perform *. 
But the teſtimony given of Abrabam was 
the introduction to a contrary teſtimony con- 
cerning his co-temporaries. How ſoon the 
* world after the deluge corrupted their ways, 
c and loſt the knowledge of the one true God, 
te and changed the glory of the incorruptible 
© God into an image made like to corruptible 
te man, we cannot certainly know; but this 
* we certainly know, that in Abraham's time, 


© idolatry had ſpread far and wide,” ſee Biſhop 


Sherlock's Uſe and Intent of Prophecy, Dilc. 5. 
For, why was the Patriarch called out of his 
native country, and removed to one that was 
not his, unleſs to preſerve him from the com- 


mon contagion; and as ſome learned men have 


added, to incite men by that means to inquire 
after his profeſſion, his hopes, and his reli- 


2 Res, in quas fides ejus ( Abrahami, ſc.) reſpexit, 


arduæ omnino fuerint, & niſi per firmam de Divina po- 


tentia ac veracitate perſuaſionem, creditu impoſſibiles; 


nempe, quarum non tantum nullæ cauſz naturales exta- 


bant, ſed & quæ cauſis naturalibus repugnare videbantur: 
quales ſunt, promiſſio de terri Canaan, a regibus & populis 
ipſo multò potentioribus poſſeſli, ſemini ipſius in poſſeſfio- 
nem danda;; ſimiliter de ſemine ipſi jam ſeni, & hactenùs 


« gion.“ 
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ce gion.“ v. Allix's Reflex, B. 2. c. 12. and 
Revelation examined with candour, v. 2. Diſc. 6. 
Why was it that Abraham forbid his ſervant to 
take a wife unto his ſon of the daughters of 
the Canaanites, amongſt whom he dwelt; or 
that Jaac ſent his ſon Facob into Charan, from 
whence Abrabam came, above 400 miles diſtant 
from Beer/heba in Canaan, to fetch him a wife 
of his own kindred; but that the Canaanites 
were infected with idolatry, and that Jacob 
might be tempted, by ſuch an alliance, to with- 
draw his mind from the true God, and his 


worſhip? For what end did God ſeparate one 


family and nation from any intercourſe with 
the reſt of the world, and preſerve them for 
many years in that ſeparation? was it, do we 
think, for their own ſakes alone ? this gives us 
too partial a view of the deſigns of Provi- 
dence ; and they themſelves did not deſerve 
this regard: was it not rather, for the univerſal 
good of mankind: that, by removing them 
from thegeneral corruption, they might bemade, 
as it were, the repoſitory of true religion, and 
the channel, by which it ſhould be m to 
ſucceeding generations? 

But we have more than preſumptive argu- 
ments for the truth of this idolatrous defection 

in the patriarchal ages. We find early mention 
T4: made 
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made of Laban's Teraphim, or domeſtic idols, 
probably the ſame with what the Latins after- 
wards called the Lares, or tutelar Deities ; 
which might be, as ſome conjecture, the images 
of Noab and Shem ; of Noah, as the common 
father of the world after the flood ; and of 
Shem, as the Patriarch of the family of Laban: 
(v. Millar's Hiſt. of the propagation of Chriſtia- 
rity, Vol. 1.) tho' others doubt, whether he 
would place among his gods, the images of 
ſuch perſons, as had been ſo lately dead, (v. Stack- 
bouſe's Hiſt. of the Bible, B. 3. c. 3.) — That 
1 dcolatry had long been practiſed even in the 
family of Jacob, is certain from his own words, 
[| | which required an immediate reformation from 
14 it: put away the ſtrange gods that are among 
you, and be clean, Gen. 35. 2. That Sabaiſin, 
or the worſhip of the heavenly bodies, prevail- 
[| cd in thoſe days, as well as Helleniſin, or the 
veneration of great men and heroes, as Dr. Owe: 
diſtinguiſhes the whole of idolatrous worſhip, 
appears very plainly from the vindication that 
Job, who probably lived in this period, makes 
of himſelf, as having abſtained from it: VI 
beheld the ſun, when it ſhined, or the moon awalk- | 
ing in brightneſs, and mine heart hath been ſe- | 
cretly enticed, (i. e. with the inward devotion of 
foul ;) or my mouth hath kifſed my hand, (i. e. if 
| by 
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by any outward ceremony, I have expreſſed 
adoration and worſhip as due to them ;) this 
alſo were an iniquity to be puniſhed by the Judges, 
for then I ſhould have denied the God that is 
above, Job 31. 26, 27. And, to mention no 
more prooſs, of what is confirmed by number- 
leſs arguments, that idolatry of both the fore- 
mentioned kinds, was very current both among 
the Egyptians and the Canaanites in the time 
of Moſes, is ſufficiently intimated to us in the 
caution he gives the T7 aclites, now entering 
upon the poſſeſſion of the promiſed land: 
Deut. 4. 15. Take heed te ft ye corrupt your ſelves, 
and make you a graven image, the ſimilitude of 
any figure, the likeneſs of male, (as Baal) or fe- 
male; the likeneſs of any beaſt, (as the Egyptian 
Apis) that is on the earth; the likeneſs of any 
fowl that flieth in the air; the Iikeneſs of any 
. thing that creepeth upon the ground, (as the | 
Egyptian Cneph ;) the likeneſs of any fiſh that is 1 
in the waters beneath the earth, (as the Egyptian | 
Latos, Oxyrynchus, Phagrus, &c. or the Dagon | 
of the Philiftines;) and left thou lift up thine | 
eyes unto. heaven, and when thou ſeeſt the ſun and 
the moon, (the Egyptian Vis and Ofiris,) and the 
ſtars, even all the hoſt of heaven, worſhipped as 
ſupreme Deities by the Chaldeans, and as God's 
moſt glorious miniſters by the Perſians, fhouldft 
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be driven to worſhip them, and ſerve them, which 


the Lord thy God hath divided unto all nations 
under the whole heaven. But the Lord thy God 


hath taken you, and brought you forth out of the 


iron furnace, even out of Egypt. And that the 
Jews were deeply concerned in theſe Egyptian 
abominations is clearly implied in thoſe words 
of the Prophet, Behold, every form of creeping 
things, and abominable beaſts, and all the idols of 
the houſe of Iſrael pourtrayed upon the wall round 
about, Ezekiel 8, 10. — From theſe Scriptural 
accounts it will follow, that the charge of Jo- 
ſhua concerning falſe gods is well grounded; 
and the demand he makes, as preparatory to 


the ſervice of the true God, very reaſonable. 
Page 43. 1. Kings 18. 24. The God that an- 


Fwereth by fire, let bim be God. — The con- 


ſumption of a ſacrifice by fire, has, from the 
firſt ages of the world, been looked upon as an 
inconteſtable criterion of the Divine acceptance. 
Thus it is generally imagined, that the reſpect 
God is faid to have had to Abel's ſacrifice in 


preference to that of Cain's, conſiſted in the 


deſcent of fire from heaven, which fell on Abels 
ſacrifice, and conſumed it, but did not touch 
Cain's: and we are told, that this opinion is 
ſupported by the verſion of Theodotion, who 
tranſlates the word Me, which we render, 
had 
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had reſpect unto, by werupoe, he ſet on fire; 
the uſual ſign, whereby God has been pleaſed 
to teſtify his approbation in other inſtances, 

v. Univerſ. Hiſt. B. 1.c. 1. — When Aaron had 
offer'd the burnt-offering for himſelf, and the 
offerings for the people, it is faid, that there 
came a fire out from before the Lord, and con- 
fumed upon the altar the burnt-offering and the, 
oat, Lev. 9. 24. which conveyed fo ſtrong an 
. aſſurance to the people of the acceptance of 
their offerings, that upon the ſight of it, hey 
ſhouted, and fell on their faces, in teſtimony of 
their joy and thankfulneſs to the God whom 
they worſhipped. And, to mention only one 
inſtance more, which is very expreſs to our 
purpoſe, and ſhews the ſenſe of thoſe times 
moſt explicitly: when the angel of the Lord, 
who foretold the birth of Samſon, appeared to 
Manoah his father, and intimated to. him, that 
if he would properly expreſs his thankfulneſe 
for this appearance vouchſafed unto him, he 
ſhould offer a burnt-offering to the Lord; the 
grateful Danite willingly did, as he was adviſed 
by the angel, and took a kid, and offer'd it upon 
, the rock unto the Lord, Judg. 13. 19. And it 
came to paſs, when the flame went up towards 
| heaven from off the altar, (a fire, moſt pro- 
bably, that iſſued out from the rock; for there 
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is no mention made of any fire, that was brought 
by Manoab;) that the angel of the Lord aſcended 
in the flame of the altar, ver. 20. Manoab per- 
ceived by this laſt circumſtance, that it muſt 
be a celeſtial nature, which could continue un- 
hurt in the midſt of the fire; and therefore was 
ſtruck with dread and aſtoniſhment: at'a fight, 
which, according to the prevailing opinion of 
thoſe days, muſt become fatal to him. But-his 
wife endeavours to argue him out of his fears, 
as unreaſonable, by ſeveral conſiderations; and 
by one more eſpecially, that , the Lord were. 
pleaſed to kill them, he would not have received 
a burnt-offering, and a meat-offering at their 
hands; the truth of which acceptance ſhe had 
plainly gathered from his kindling the fire him- 
ſelf, whereby the facrifice was conſumed, — 
| ſee Biſhop Patrick's comment. in loc. 

Page 43. 1 Kings 18. 31. And Elijah took 
truelve ſtones, according to the number of the 
tribes of the ſons of Jacob, unto whom the word 
of the Lord came, ſaying, Iſrael ſhall be thy name. 
— Interpreters have given ſeveral reaſons for 
Elijab's taking twelve ſtones, according to the 
number of the tribes : as, 1. To ſhew, that he 
worſhipped and invoked the God of the Pa- 
triarchs: 2. To ſignify, that all the people 
ought to be reſtrained within one common 

| bond 
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bond of religion : and, 3. To intimate the ab- 
horrence they ought to have of thoſe idols, 
which their father 1/rae/ had order'd them to 
- caſt away, Gen. 3 5. Whether any one or all 
of theſe might be the reaſon of the Prophet's 
proceeding, certain it is, that it was intended to 
recal-to their minds the great and miraculous 
events, which had been wrought in the courſe 
of Providence, to preſerve them as a peculiar 
people to himſelf; and to intimate to them, 
that as they bore the name of the true God, 
(Ufael ſignifying, a man of God, ) it would be 
acting an unpardonable untruth, if they devoted 
themſelves to * ſervice of the falſe, 
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Of the Exiſtence and FS of God. 


AGE 47. the Text, — Several conſtruc- 
tions have been put by ſeveral commen- 
tators upon the word ad in the original; ſome; 
as Grotius, taking it to fignify, 2, from, or by 
means of the creation; and accordingly, he 
produces a ſimilar paſſage from St. John to con- 
firm this fignification, chap. 15. 27. and adds, 
that the Hebrews alfo underſtand it in the ſame 


ſenſe, viz. BYwn = dh, ex creatione mundi. 


Others, as Bega, obſerve, that only the time of 


the creation, and origin of the world is here 
declared, 1. e. ever ſince the world began has 
God manifeſted himſelf to thoſe, who contem- 
plate the things that are made; as ſays the 


Prophet, P/. 19. 1. and 145. 4. The phraſe 
cn rug xTioews xoows, lays Whitby, ſeems not 


to ſignify the means, by which they came, to 
the knowledge of God, for that is afterwards 
expreſſed in thoſe words, womunr: votuers ; 


but rather, to import, that from the beginning 


of the world, the Heathens had theſe. means of 
knowing the true God from the works of the 
creation. 
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In whatever ſenſe the phraſe is taken, the 


concluſion is juſt and undeniable, that the crea- 


tor is known, as far as he can be known, by 


the creation, whether it be conſidered as the 


means of that knowledge, or the commencement 


of it, But perhaps it may appear, that the Apo- 
ſtle meant to fignify, that the creation was the 
channel, thro' which the truth of the exiſtence, 


and the nature of the creator were conveyed. It 


s certain, that the prepoſition and is frequently 


put for zx, (as the learned Hackfpan obſerves 


upon Matt. 27. 22.) after the manner of the 


Hebrew , which ſignifies indifferently both 
amo and ex: upon which he remarks, that the 


ſenſe of this verſe is, that the knowledge we 
have of God is derived from the things crea- 


ted; for that we aſcend from natural know- 


| ledge, that is, from the creature, to revealed 


knowledge and the creator. It is alto obſerya- 
ble, that when the writers of the New Teſta- 


ment would expreſs any thing as commenſurate 


with the beginning of the world, it is by a 


aue KTITEWE, never by and xrTiozws, Again, that 
aro is often, and may be render'd by e, or ex, 
is evident from ſeveral paſſages in the New 


Teſtament: an, John IgE cloathing is 


ſaid to be amo Tpxor xapnahs, e pilis camelinis, 
of camer's hair, Matt. 3. 4. And in the ſame 
Cog 
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Goſpel, do men gather grapes, am auen hen, ex 


Spins, of thorns, ch. 7. 16. . 

Lay theſe obſervations —_ oak. hut 
plain ſenſe of the Apoſtle will be, as the juſtly 
celebrated Archbiſhop Tillatſon words it, © That 


this wiſe and wonderful frame of the world, 
* which cannot reaſonably be aſcribed to-any 

< power but God, is a ſenſible demonſtration 
« to all mankind of an eternal and powerful 


« Being, that was the author and framer of 


« jt, This interpretation is free and natural, 
« and every way agreeable to the obvious ſenſe 
* of the words, and the ſcope of the Sa s 


ce argument.“ Serm. 112. 


The great expoſitor Eraſinus has: rvoda:; a 
reflection: upon this verſe, exactly ſimilar to 
what the illuſtrious Gregory Naz1anzen, as we 


have ſeen before, has made upon that ex- 
preſſion in the book of Exodus, the back farts 


of God. By theſe, he ſays, God i is known, as 
the ſun is by its image in the water: by the 


things that are made, ſays Eraſmus, the inviſlle 
things of God are underſtood, after the fame, 


manner, as an image is diſcerned in a glaſs, 


Page 50. Job 38. 28. Hath the rain a fax: - 


ther? — Or, as the Hebrew has it, An eft pluviæ 


pater, ſc. præter me? as Vatablus and Tremellius 
explain it. Is there a father of the rain, . e. 


belides 
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beſides me? No, ſays Piſcater, but I create it. 


As a ſon, ſays an old commentator, has his be- 


ing and eſſence from his father; ſo have all 
created things their being and eſſence from God. 

Agreeable to this is that expreſſion of Moſes, 
theſe are the generations 3 T1917, the natales, as 
Vatablus turns it, the birth of the heavens, and 
of the earth : and hence, we may obſerve too 


by the bye, that the genealogy of the Meffab 


is expreſſed by the fame word in Ruth, ch. 14. 
18. (the only two places in which it occurs 
entire) thereby to ſignify to us, that the re- 
demption of mankind was nothing leſs than, 

what it is emphatically called, a new birth unto 


= righteouſneſs. This St. Paul's words confirm, 
when he calls the creation, or the faithful in it, 


the awhole family of God in heaven and earth, 
Epheſ. 3. 15. 

But in what ſenſe we are to underſtund this 
title of Father, when applied to God, Juſtin 
Martyr has clearly taught us. Oro de TW 
Tavrwy Warpi Yerov, GE YEVV TT OUT, B% Eg. To 
de, wWrIp Y JE0G, Ky KTIGNG Hy KUPIOG Y OETTOTNGy 
BY OVOPhUET gu, & N EX TWY EUTTOUWY Ky TWY EPYWY 
wpoopyoecg. i. e. the father of all things, becauſe 
he is unbegotten, can have no name. For the 
terms, Father, and God, and Creator, and Lord, 

U and 
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and Maſter, are not names, but appellations taken 
from his benefits and works. Juſtin's Apolog. 2. 
p. 114. For we mult not imagine from what 


has been faid, that God can, in the moſt proper 


ſenſe, be called the father of the inanimate part 


of the univerſe, though the rational may be 


called his of-/pring, and man, the patio part 
of it, the fon. of God: N 03 ref vp rig ber 
WaTepa Yeo axut, ertpaos vis, ſays Severus in 


Job. ap. Pearſon's Expoſ. of the Creed. 
Page 51. The texts of Scripture, quoted here, 


repreſent God under the ſeveral ideas of crea- 


tor and preſerver; and in each character appro- 
priate the title of Father to him. The ancient 
philoſophy has preſerved the ſame idea of rela- 


tionſhip between God and his works. As crea- 


tor, and therefore the father of all things, Plu- 
tarch of Plato calling God l, Torrepes TTY oh Torn” 


1 — 
FOV GUT , e TE KOTME _ Platon. Quaſt, 


As preſerver, and therefore father of all men, 
Euſtathius obſerves, rarip E peey, 45 70 TOY 
up dl Ypwrog os, we rg Weidans 7p“, Liad 9. 


The effect, which this idea ought to have upon 
our minds, and the reaſon and foundation of 
that effect, are ſuggeſted to us by Ladlantius, 
neceſſe oft — Pats uber, non tantum ho- 

noris 
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noris gratid, ſed & rationis; & quod antiquior 


eft homine, & quod vitam, ſalutem, victum prææ- 
at, ut pater. — de ver. ſap. L. 4. c. 3. ä 
Page 52. Matthew 6. 9. Our Father. — It 


is obſervable, that our bleſſed Saviour directs 


his diſciples, and the whole body of Chriſtians, 


to the uſe of this general form of ſpeech, but 


that he never makes uſe of it, as applicable to 


himſelf, When he would expreſs his own re- 


lationſhip to his father, he does it in another 


form of words: ſometimes, the father; ſome- 


times, my father ; and when he would diſtin- 
guiſh between his own ſonſhip, and our adop- 


tion, he calls God, my father, and your father ; 


and that too with another mark of difference, 


the emphatic article, Toy raro ps, as the fa- 
ther of Chriſt ; only, TAaTERY U, 48 father of 


all faithful Chriſtians; which laſt obſervation 


is particularly true of the text before us. The 


ſame diſtinction is kept up, when we are ſpoken 
of, as his ſons: we are frequently called the 


ſons of God, and the children of God; but 
Chriſt is called his 10% ue, cron ſen: we are 
called heirs of God, as being joint-heirs with 
Chriſt; but he is called the appointed heir of all 
things. We are therefore joined together with 


him in the fame relationſhip, but it is with 


U2 ſome 
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ſome diſtinction; we are diſtinguiſhed from 
him in the relationſhip, but without a ſepara- 
tion. Sic jungit, ſays St. Auſtin, ne diſtinguat; - 
fic diſtinguit ut non ſejungat. 

Page 60. As 14. 4. The text ſays, the Gods 
are come down to us in the likeneſs of men. — 
That the Gods could, and often did aſſume an 
human appearance, was a prevailing opinion 

among the ancient Heathens: This the paſſages, 
cited by Grotius from Homer and Ovid, ** x 
teſtify, =_ 


Kai ye eos Zewoiow EOLXOTEG aXAQIATING 
Hovroios reer es eis pe dic. ro NMcæg. 
HoMER. 


Summo delabor Ohmpo, 
Et Deus bumand luftro ſub imagine t terras. : 
Ov iD. MET. 1. 


54 And Cicero, who was as well * in the phi- 
Ioſophy of the Heathens as any of the ancients, 
aſſerts the Gods to be of human ſhape, as al- 
ways appearing to men in that form. de nat. 
Deor. paſſim. — ver. 17. fruitful ſeaſons :' an 
argument of God's good providence, which 
never ceaſed to exert itſelf in ſome acts of fa- 
vor towards mankind; and an argument of his 

vera- 
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veracity, who had promiſed, and had never 
failed to fulfil that promiſe, while the earth re- 
maineth, ſeed-time and harveſ?, cold and heat, 
and ſummer and ona and day and ni Le ſhall 
not ceaſe. 
Page 66. How il Spinoza, &c, — * If all 
5 things conjunctly are God, or the perfect Be- 
ing, which was Spinoga's opinion, how comes 
te this remarkable inſtance of imperfection, 
among many others, to cleave to us, that we 
e ſhould not know even ourſelves, and what 
c we are? in ſhort, no collection of beings can 
< be one being; and therefore not God. And 
ee the univerſe itſelf is but a collection of diſtin 
« beings.” — The ſyſtem of Spinoxa is ſo ap- 
< parently falſe, and full of impieties and con- 
< traditions, that more needs not be faid 
_ © againſt. it, tho much might be. If there is 
* but one ſubſtance, one nature, one being, 
* and this being is God, then all the follies, 
e madneſſes, wickedneſſes that are in the 
« world, are in God; then all things done 
* and ſuffer'd are both done and ſuffer'd by 
e him; he is both cauſe and effect; he both 
1 willes and nilles, affirms and denies, loves 
and hates the lame things at the ſame time, 


Ec. That ſuch groſs Atheiſm as this ſhould 
1 . 


ew AEN DIL. 
e ever be faſhionable! Atbeiſin: for certainly 
* when we inquire, whether there is a God, 
* we do not inquire, whether we ourſelves, 
* and all other things which are viſible about 
us, do exzt: ſomething different from them 
«© muſt be intended. Therefore to ſay, there 
ce is no God different from them, is to fay, 
te there is no God at all.” Mr. Wollaſton's Rel. 
of Nat. delin. p. 76, text and note. 
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Of the Eternity of God. 


AGE 70. Exodus 3. 14. Tam. and Rev. 1. 4. 
M bich is, and which was, and which is to 
come. — I am — eſſe Dei non novit præteritum 
nec futurum, ait Burgenſis. Scribunt Hebrœi, 
& noftri, it locutione æternitatem Dei fignifi- 
cari. Denotat in Deo eſſendi neceſſitatem, æter- 
nitatem, immutabilitatem, & plenitudinem; & 
omnis eſſentiæ fontem: q. d. creaturarum eſſe 
reſpecta mei eft potius non eſſe. Pool. Synopſ.— 
The deſcription of the Divine Being, given by 
St. John, is evidently explanatory of that deli- 
vered to Maſes. J have obſerved already, that 
the future tenſe, uſed in Exodus, includes the 
relations of time paſt, preſent, and to come: 
St. John's expreſſions are a confirmation of it: 
for that the Apoſtle intended to refer us to the 
name that God gives of himſelf, is very plain 
from his manner of prefixing the emphatic ar- 
ticle o, to each part of his ſentence, as inde- 
clinable, juſt as the dy is put, as it were, 
dN, in Exodus. — Ard Ts 0 d, 6 Wy 9 6 
£pYopevo;. — O d, that is, whoſe eſſence con- 
fiſts in his exiſtence, and whoſe exiſtence. is 
commenſurate with his eſſence; agreeable to 
Ge 4 the 
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the Lxx's interpretation of Moſess words, 27 


4% 6 dv: intimating the difference, as Philo 
ſpeaks, between that which is, and that which 
is not; and that no name can properly be given 
to him, to whom alone it appertains 0 be. de 
vit. Moſ. lib. 1. — O 5», that is, as the præter- 
imperfect tenſe ſignifies, who now is, and always 
has been; eternal, 4 parte ante, as the ſchool- 
men Ipcak, and hitherto immutably exiſting. 


— O EPX,Gpeevog, which anſwers to the Latin 


future in rus, expreſſing eternity à parte poſt, 
and ſimilar to the ſenſe that ſeveral interpreters 
have put upon the words of Moſes, ero qui ero : 
a character peculiar to God alone; ſince no 
creature, as the learned Biſhop K:dder obſerves 
in his Commentary upon the five books of 
Moſes, can ever ſay, I will ble. 

Or, conſider St. John's words, as they really 
are, as an introduction to a ſubſequent prophe- 
cy; and Moſes's, as the ſanction of a Divine 
legation: connect God's exiſtence, in the one, 


with the paſt, preſent, and future ſtate of the 


church; and in the other, with the paſt, pre- 
ſent, and future condition of the Jraelites, and 
they will ſerve to illuſtrate each other; and 
mutually throw light upon the credibility and 
importance of the prophetic commiſſion, and 
vpon the truth and certainty of the apoſtolic 
pro- 
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prophecy. — 1. Moſes's embaſſy to the children 
of Trae] was partly a promiſe of what God 
would do for them; and partly a repetition of 
what had been before promiſed to Abraham; 
according to the repreſentation St. Stephen has 
given of this matter, after that ſhall they come 
forth, vis. out of Egypt, and ſerve me in this 
place, viz. the land of promiſe. — St. Fobr's 
epiſtle to the churches of Aſa, was partly a 
prophecy. of what would befal them; and 
partly a comment upon what our bleſſed Sa- 
viour had before propheſied concerning them, 
Matt. 24. 3—13. — 2. Moſes's embaſſy to the 
children of Jae! was reſted upon the veracity 
of God, which was engaged to perform what- 
ever {a had promiſed ; and upon the provi- 
dence of God, who would preſerve them till 
the accompliſhment of it. St. John's epiſtle to 
the churches of Aja was declaratory of the 
fidelity of God, who had defended his church 
from an overthrow, againſt the attacks of per- 


ſecutors; and of the vigilance of the Meſſias, 


who would ſtill continue fo to defend it, that 
the gates of hell ſhould not prevail againſt it. 
The general leſſon intended both by the em- 
baſſy and the epiſtle, was a ſtedfaſt truſt. in 
God's promiſes; a modeſt confidence in his 
| mercies; and a dutifol ſubmiſſion to his afflic- 

8 tive 
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tive diſpenſations. An appeal therefore to God's 

immutable eſſence was equally proper to be 
inforced by both of them; and a perſuaſion of 
his eternal exiſtence was neceſſary to be incul- 
cated by both; to gain a ſanction to their cre- 
dentials, and authority to their words. 

Page 73. Deuter. 32. 437. Where are their 
gods, their rock in whom they truſted? &c, — 
It is dubious, fays the learned Biſhop Patrick, 
whether theſe words be directed to the Jews, 
or to the Gentiles who had oppreſſed them: 


and afterwards he adds, it ſeems moſt agreeable 


to take them as a reproach to the enemies of 
the Jews. Others have looked upon them as 


the words of an enemy, inſulting the captive 


Jews in the time of their adverſity ; and de- 
manding the power of their God to reſcue them 
from it. But the deſign of the context will 
Toint out a meaning to us different from both 
thoſe ; and at the ſame time ſhew the impro- 
buability of thoſe interpretations, which would 
introduce any other perſonage, than that of 
God ſpeaking, and the Maelites reproached. 

God had juſt before been complaining, v. 32 
of the wickedneſs of his people, and the per- 
nicious fruit of their works: but as the high 
God, he claims the prerogative of vengeance; 
and vengeance, he threatens, ſhould be recom- 
| penced 
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penced upon them, v. 35. with this reſerve of = 
diſtinction, that he would judge his people, and 
ſhew mercy to his faithful ſervants. In this "xd 
general calamity of the wicked and ungodly, | 
he will aſk, where are their gods in whom they 1 

have put their truſt, whilſt they deſpiſed and | | 
forgot my protection? let them cry unto the 
gods, to whom they have facrificed ; let them 
riſe up, and help them in their aifireſe : but they 
ſhall cry in vain; for they cannot deliver out 
of my hand. Then he appeals to the ſuperiority 
of his nature, as the ground of his ſupreme au- 8 
thority : ſee 10w the difference between me and = 
the gods you have choſen; and learn by expe- | 
rience, the foundation of your errors: you harre 
been apt to truſt and facrifice to temporary I) 
| Deities, m you knew not, to new gods that 
came newly up, and have not confidered, that I, 
even I am he, and there is no god with me: the 
criteria of my Divinity are ſtrong and indiſpu- 
table, I Kill, and I make alive; I wound, and I 
heal; nor can any oppoſition to my will reverſe 
my judgment; for my authority and power 
are underived; I lift. up my hand to heaven, and 
_fay, what no one elſe can ſay, ego ſum, ego vivo, 18 
T live for ever. Upon the ſtrength therefore of 
this ſingle attribute, viꝝ. eternity, I may de- 
3 dare with a ſupreme and uncontroulable reſo- 
| Jution, 
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lution, Till render vengeance to mine enemies, 
and will reward them that hate me, ver. 41. 
This interpretation is agreeable to the whole 
deſign of Moſes's ſong, and makes every part of 
it clear and uniform, as declaratory of God's 
mercy to thoſe, that were obedient ; and of his 
vengeance to thoſe, that. had revolted from | 
him. 
Page 74. Deuter. 32. 40. 1 lift wy my Few 8 
to heaven, — The uſual geſture of one that was 
{wearing : thus Abraham expreſſes himſelf upon 
this occaſion, Gen. 14. 22. J have lift up mine 
hand unto the Lord, i. e. J have vowed before 
the Lord, that I will not take any thing. that 1s 
thine : and in Exodus 17. 16. the word hand is 
put for an oath: becauſe the Lord hath ſiworn, 
15 in the original, the hand upon the throne of the 
Lord. God himſelf has authorized the cuſtom. 
by his own example; for when he promiſes to 
bring the Hraelites into the land of Canaan, he 
is faid, Exod. 6.8. to have ſworn to give it, to 
Abraham, to Jſaac, and to Facob; in the ori- 
ginal it is, I did lift up my hand; which the 
Lxx have accordingly tranſlated, eZirewa Tv 
eie ps: which form of expreſſion is again 
repeated upon the fame occaſion in Numb. 14. 
30. and in the prophecy of Ezekiel, ch. 20. 
5 6. when the ſtory of Irael's rebellion is 
recited. 
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recited. From whence ſome think the word 
e gromittere is derived, ſignifying to engage by 
e ſtretching out the hand: and that from thence 
e ſprang the cuſtom of ſtretching out, and 
« lifting up their hand, when they ſware. 
«© Which the Gentiles practiſed, as thoſe known 
2 words of Virgil inform us, /Eneid 12. 


Sufpiciens celum, tenditque ad ſydera dextram.” 


Page 74. Deut. 32. 40. I hve for ever. — 
1. e. As ſurely as I have exiſted from eternity, 
and ſhall exiſt till time is no more, fo ſurely 
will I perform whatever I have promiſed; and 
accompliſh whatever I declare. 'This form of 
ſolemn appeal is not therefore made, by invok- 
ing a ſuperior, or implying any thing repug- 
nant to the natural notions of God and his 
attributes; as the author of Chr:i/ftianity as old 
as the creation would repreſent it, p. 250. it is 
only a ſolemn aſſeveration adapted to our com- 
prehenſions, aſſerting the thing promiſed to be 
as certain, as the truth of God's awn being and 
attributes 1s indiſputable. 

Page 75. Deuter. 33. 27. The eternal Od is 
thy refuge. — The Hebrews have no particular 
word, by which they can expreſs eternal; and 
the Greeks and Latins have no ſingle word, that 


75 cotveys the full meaning of the Hebrew OM ; 
they 
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they are therefore both obliged to make uſe of 


a periphraſis; which, in the Greek language is 


either am apxys, Or aro, and ſometimes po 
iv: and in the Latin, d principio, or more 
fully, à ſeculis ſeculorum. For want of a nearer 
affinity between theſe languages, God's eternity 


is ſometimes expreſſed by his being called the 
ancient of days, as in Dan. 7.9. at other times, 
by his being from everlaſting ; ind? d principio, 


ab antiquitate, as Tremellius tranſlates the He- 
brew in Hab. 1.12. and the eternity of the 
Meffah is propheſied in terms of the ſame im- 
port, 2ohoſe goings forth have been from old, from 


everlaſting : inde d principio, a diebus ſeculi, ſays 


Tremellius, Mic. 5. 2. This tralatitious ſenſe of 
the word is evidently derived from its firſt 
and primary fignification, Oriens, the Eaſt ; 
which was looked upon by the ancients, as the 

origin of all things; from whence the ſun was 
ſuppoſed to have his birth, and the whole crea- 
tion its firſt appearance. — From this explana- 


tion of the word it is certain, that the Lxx 


interpreters have been guilty of ſome inaccuracy 


in their tranſlation of this verſe. For, having 


properly turned the original at the beginning 


of it, by Leeds ce, Zeget te, they have im- 


properly added beg wpyy, principatus Dei, as the 
nominatiye caſe to the verb: whereas, if we 
8 z; . alter 
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alter it to bog dp, it makes the ſenſe plainer 

and eaſier, and agree; better with the Greet 
manner of expreſſion in other paſlages, 

Page 78. Exod, 3. 15. The Lord God of your 
fathers. — The name Fehovah, as we pronounce 
it, ſeems to be in ſenſe the ſame with Khjeþ be- 
fore- mentioned: which, as it declares his eter- 
nal nature, his being, in the language of the 
| School-men, the efficient, formal, and final 
_ cauſe of all things: fo the word God added to 
it, expreſſes his favor, care, and providence : 
and conſequently, he bids Maes tell the children 
of Iael, that he, who is the eternal, was the 

God of their fathers, of Abraham, 1/aac, and 
Jacob. 
Febovah hinc, i, e. ab x deducitur, prafies 
fþ ito, ut in humanis nominibus, & inter dus x 
mutato in ), ut ſape zuquiias cauſ#: fic diſtinguit 
Deum ab idolis, qua tempore & inceperunt & 
 definent; Deut. 32, and Jer. 10. At ego fum 
perpetuus Deus. Pool. Synopſ. 

Page 81. Nehemiah 9. 5. Bleſs the Lord your 
God for ever and ever, — The original Hebreaw, 
and the following parts of the context have pre- 
ſerved and inforced the idea of God's eternity, 
as contained in theſe words, and as conveyed 
to us by the peculiar greatneſs of his own na- 

_ and the derived exiſtence of all other 
things, 
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things. The Engliſh verſion has tranſlated the 
words En eyurrn, for ever and ever, 
as applicable to the worſhip of the Maelites; 
but the Hebrew ſeems rather to have applied 
them to the object of that worſhip : Bleſs the 
Lord your God, ab æterno ſc. exiſtenti, ſays 
Emmanuel Sd, who is from eternity. The con- 
text confirms the explanation. It contains a 
double motive of adoration and praiſe; 1. The 
nature of God: 2. The works of creation and 
providence. ver. 6. Thou, even thou art God 
_ alone: in an abſolute ſenſe, intimated in the 
preceding verſe, becauſe uncreated, and there- 
fore eternal; in contradiſtinction to the relative 
ſenſe, expreſſed in this verſe, becauſe thou haſt 
made the heaven and the earth, and preſerveſt” 
them all. The words in the original of ver. 5. 
are an uſual periphraſis, by which perfect eter- 
nity both 2 parte ante, and à parte poſt, is ex- 
preſſed: and therefore, they may be tranſlated, 
bleſs the Lord your God, 1 FI * e 
70 everlaſting. | 


8 E R- 


3 E R M 0 N . 
Of the Siri tuality of God. 


AGE 92. Exodus 20. 4. Thou ſhalt not 
make unto thee any graven i mage. — The 
Proper extent of this prohibition, and therefore 
the true nature of it has been matter of ſome 
diſpute both among the ancient Jews, and the 
modern expoſitors. The difference between 
the two words, Peſel, which we tranſlate gra- 
ven image, and Temunah, tranſlated Abe, | 
has employed the thoughts of ſome ; whilſt 
the queſtion, whether the making of images at 
all, or only, the offering of Divine worſhip to 
them, be here forbidden, has engaged the at= 
tention of others. The word bop, Peſel, is ex- 
plained by the learned Buxtorf, to be idolum 
ſculbtum, & dolatum; and the Lxx interpreters 
have accordingly. tranſlated it £:J9»Aov. The word 
MPN, Temunab, is alſo explained by the ſame 
Lexicographer, by either imago or ſimilituds. 
Indeed, it is moſt generally put in conſtruction 
with NYT, to expreſs ſome likeneſs to the Lord. 
Theſe interpretations will ſettle both the mean- 
ing of the words, and the extent of the com- 
mandment. The words themſelves are certain- 


ly connected with the concomitant ideas of a 


_ 
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Divine repreſentation, and Divine worſhip: 
cuſtom has eſtabliſhed this ſignification of the 
word td N, and the Scriptures have confirmed 
it. The Apoſtle ſays, we know that an idol is 
nothing in the world, i. e. no true repreſenta- 
tion of the true God; and that there is no other 
God but one: whence they are ſometimes called 
BETTY, ld, lying, that is, falſe vanities: And 
in this ſenſe they were underſtood by the Lxx, 
1 Chron, 16. 26. 6: 00} rv eOvay ed, all the 
Gods of the heathen are idols. The Greek Lexi- 
- Eographers have interpreted the word {xe by 
buoiopa, ke, &c. and if the interpretation be 
allowed, the opinion of the Jews will be true, that 
the ) in ?2), is not introductory to a new pre- 
cept; but added by way of explanation to 09 ; 
which will inlarge the prohibition, as one ge- 
neral one, to the aboliſhing of all kind of ſimi- 
litude of the Divine nature, and agree very well 
with what Moſes gives as a reaſon of this pro- 
| hibition in Deut. 4. 15; and with the unlaw- 
fulneſs of what is immediately implied in the 
commandment, v2, the imparting of that ho- 
nor to creatures, which is due to, and ought. 
therefore to be paid to none but the great crea- 
tor, — In every ſenſe of the words however, 
ſome reference is had to a Divine Antitype; 

— — | other- 
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etherwiſe, the idol would become the image of 
nothing, and the repreſentation only of a chi- 
merical fancy. 

If this be the true ſenſe of the words, (and 
certainly, all copies muſt have ſome reference 
to their originals), the extent of the prohibition 
will be clearly determined by the terms of it. 
Moſes does not ſay in general, thou ſhalt not 
make any image, asOrigen and ſome others have 
underſtood it; but, thou ſhalt not repreſent 
the Godhead by any image or likeneſs, and 
looking upon it as a true repreſentation, bow 
down to, or worſhip it. The reaſon of this pro- 
hibition, added in the next words, is the reaſon 
alſo of our fixing this ſenſe to it: for I the 

Tord thy God am @ jealous God; not only the 
one God, inculcated in the firſt commandment , 
but the God alone that ought to be worthip- 
ped, and who therefore will not ſuffer another 
to partake of what is proper to himſelf, The 
224 and 23* verſes contain the foundation of 
the caution, and the explanation of it: ye have 
feen that I have talked with you from heaven; 
do not imagine from hence, that my form can 
be repreſented by any corporeal likeneſs, or my 
figure expreſſed by any viſible ſimilitude: ye 
Jaw no likeneſs ; ye only heard a voice, as Moſes 
expreſſes it in Deuter, 4. be not therefore led, 
| x2 | by 
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by this circumſtance, 7 make any gods with, or 
befides me, the explanation of the firſt com- 
mandment; nor to make unto yourſelves gods of 
luer or gold, forbidden in a ſecond com- 
mandment. „ 

Grotius eſpouſes the opinion of thoſe, wo 
maintain, that the making of images is abſo- 
lutely forbidden by Maſes, without any reſpect 
had to the worſhipping, or not worſhipping of 
them: but the inſtances he produces to ſup- 
port the opinion ſeem evidently to conclude 


 >againſt himſelf, His firſt authority from Deut. 


4. 16. left you make you a graven image, is ma- 
nifeſtly againſt him; the caution being given 
about the making of an image, leſt the 1/raelites 
ſhould be tempted to corrupt themſelves, i. e. 
certainly, by offering Divine worſhip to it; the 
foundation and end of the caution. His other 
inſtance from Exodus 34. 14. is ſtill more ex- 
preſs againſt his opinion: the raelites are there 
commanded to break the images of the Canaan- 
7tes, that they might not worſhip any other God. 
What is called corrnpting themſelves in Deute- 
ronomy, is here more ſtrongly expreſſed, as the 
word properly fignifies, by going a whoring 
after their gods: and the command is not, 70 
make no graven image, but more explicitly, 
thou ſhalt make no molten m__ Notwithſtanding 
all 
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all therefore that can be alledged i in 1 favor of a 
different opinion, it does not appear, that the 
uſe, or making of images is forbidden by 
Moſes, but only the making of them with one 
particular defi gn, Yo bow down to, or worſhip 
them. 

But we have yet a ſtronger argument for this 
concluſion, than bare probability; an Evange- 
lical expoſition has put it beyond all doubt: for 
the complaint of God in the Prophet againſt the 
hypocritical and idolatrous ſervice of 1/rael, ex- 
preſſed in Amos 5. 26. by the ſtar of your god, 
 wwhich' ye made to your ſelves, is explained by St. 
Stephen, to be figures, which ye made, to worſhip 
them. Acts 7. 43. — Biſhop Patrick tells us, 
that upon the text, before cited from Deutero- 
nomy, the preſent Jews ground the third article 
of their faith, which is, that God is zncorporeal. 


* For this reaſon Numa is ſaid to have forbidden images 
among the Romans, vr Yap tut (nempe Pythagoras) 
ira 1 maFnrov, Gopatoy I e axnparov 3) vonrov, 
umreAupCayey civar To mpwrov. JT d (nempè Numa) 
8 ay „ Fd » 7 Ld ec 7 
xwAuoev avIpurocidn x; CuopopPov Eneove bes pwpactions 
vopurCer, & c. Plutarch. So alſo Antiphanes de Deo, dr 
83 » . , 9 -” 9 e wv 3 \ » 
£3xcv05 %ο,L ö, XN, oparat, udevi Leine 
iomep aurov selig ixpobeiv i tmorO? bvara. So like- 
wiſe Xenophanes of Colophon, tis bees — gre dias Jun- 
roc d, wot von. 


. 
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Page 93. Iſaiah 40. 18, To whom then will 
ye hiken God, or what likeneſs will ye compare 
unto him? — Unto him, who, as St. Jerom 
adds, is a ſpirit, and is in all things. — Mo/es's 


deſign, in the paſſages before cited, was to cau- 
tion the 1/aelites from falling into idolatry: 


Tfaiah's was to reclaim them when fallen: the 
reaſoning of both is founded upon the Spirituality | 
of the Godhead; but the difference of their ar- 
guments for the truth of it is owing to the diffe- 
rence of the views that ſuggeſted them, — A 
caution ought to be inforced, by ſhewing the 
invalidity or falſchood of the principles, that 
might lead to the concluſions cautioned againſt : 
Moſes therefore applies this medium of argu- 
mentation. The chief danger, the MHaelites 


were expoſed to, of being ſeduced into idola- 


try, lay in the ſuppoſition they might make of 
God's corporeity, from the certainty they had 
of hearing God's voice; common ſenſation in- 
forming . that the ideas of voice and body 
were — connected with each other. 
But Mofes appeals even to their ſenſes for the 
falſchaod of this aſſociation of ideas in the pre- 
ſent caſe, A voice, he ſays, they heard; pro- 
bably an articulate one; but they had never 
ſeen the fimilitude of a body, accompanying 
that voice, nor any viſible form uttering it. He 
intl- 
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intimates therefore, that all depended, in this 
tranſaction, upon the will of God; who had 
made uſe of an human voice, for their greater 
ſatisfaction; but purpoſely declined the aſſump- 
tion of an human ſhape, leſt they ſhould be 
miſled by it. by | 

When we would reclaim any one from er- 
roneous principles, or what is the conſequence 
thereof, from vicious practiſes, the proper means 
of doing it is, by repreſenting the weakneſs of 
thoſe, and expoſing the folly of theſe. The 
Prophet Jaiab uſes both theſe expedients to 
reclaim the Maelites from idolatrous notions, 
and idolatrous worſhip, The weakneſs of thoſe 


. principles he deduces from the power of the 


true God ; and the folly of that worſhip he col- 
| lets from the nature of the object of it. Both 

are comprehended, at one view, in that ſu- 
blime diſparity he draws between the author of 
nature and the work of his hands. All nations 
before him are as nothing, and they are counted 
to him leſs than nothing, and vanity. To whom 
then will ye liłen God? or what likeneſs will ye 
Compare unto him ? — Lift up your eyes on high, 

and behold who hath created theſe things, that 
bringeth out their hoſ# by number: he calleth . 
them all by names, by the greatneſs of his might, 

for that he is firong in four, not one fazleth. 


v. 17, 18, 26, 
| X 4 The 
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The concluſion, that St. Ferom draws from 
theſe premiſes, as a proper expoſition of the 


Prophet's words, is ſtrong and devout: ** ſince 


te the power and majeſty of the creator are ſo 


** eminent, do ye not underſtand the nature of 


« the worker from the greatneſs of his works? 


* if ye do not believe by words, yet believe 


* from your eyes; and from the government 


of the heavens and the elements , Judge of the 
* power of the Lord of heaven.” 


Pages 96, 97. Acts 17. 29. We ought not to | 


f think, that the Godhead is like unto gold, or ſilver, 


er flone graven by art and man's device. — Theſe 
words are the inference of a _— made 


from an old poet, Aratus, Ts yap 9 yevos 


eopey : for we are alſo his off-ſpring. The Apo- 
ſtle's argument thus ſtated, fnce then we are 


_ the off-ſpring of God, we ought not to think, &c. 
has been conſider'd in different lights by expo- 


ſitors. According to ſome, it ſtands thus; man 
is not compoſed of gold, filver, &c. but of more 


excellent ſubſtances, of fleſh and a reaſonable 


ſoul : but man is the off-ſpring of God; there- 
fore God is not made of gold, ſilver, &c, but 
is more excellent than theſe. Others interpret 
it thus; our ſoul, which conſtitutes us the off- 
ſpring of God, cannot be formed of gold or 
ſilver, much leſs can God be formed of any ſuch 
materials, 


Not 
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Not to object to theſe expoſitions of the 
Apoſtle's reaſoning, we may collect the force 
of the argumentation more fully from two 
other reſpects. 1. The diſparity between the 
nature of our ſouls, and the powers of matter. 
2. The unalterable diſtinction between cauſe 
and effect, — In the firſt accounts of the crea- 
tion it is ſaid, that the Lord God formed 1 man of 
the duft of the ground, and breathed into his no- 
ftrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
ſoul. This evidently implies a double creation, 
and a difference of ſubſtances in the thing crea- 
ted. The duſt of the ground is plainly the inani- 
mate; the breath of life is the animate part of 
our compoſition, Now matter is inactive, dead, 
and ſenſeleſs; the human ſoul is active, lively, 
and perceptive : theſe properties therefore can- 
not be looked upon as the work of that ſub- 
ſtance, till it can be imagined, that the effect 
may exceed the power of the cauſe; that is, 
that ſomething poſitive may ariſe from a nega- 
tion, and the want of life be the proper ſource 
of life. If then God breathed into our noſtrils 
the breath of life; and we are juſtly reckoned, 
upon that account, the aff-ſpring of God, He 
muſt be different from the dead part of the 
human compoſition; and our rational ſouls 
muſt concluſively prove the exiſtence of a ra- 
tional * | Again 
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Again — Hath the potter power over the 
clay, and the artificer over the gold, to make 
one veſſel to honor, and another to diſhonor, 
and did he originally receive this power from 
that ſubſtance, which now becomes the object 
of it? or, in another light; hath the potter 
power over the clay, and the artificer over the 
gold, and is that ſuperiority immediately con- 
veyed from the Former to the thing formed, 
after it has received a particular ſhape and 
name, which depended wholly upon the will 
of the maker? if this inverſion of power and 
ſuperiority be directly repugnant to the ideas 
of inferior and ſuperior, then the author of na- 
ture cannot be degraded into an equality with 
the works of nature; nor can gold and ſilver be 


| exalted, as the fountain of our life and being. | 
0 The conſequence of this reaſoning is the Apo- 
[ | ſtle's argument; foraſmuch then as we are the 5 
eßpring of God, compoſed of matter and ſpi-» | 
[i rit, we ought not to think that the Godbead is 
16 like unto Sola, or A lver, or Hare graven 9 art ; 
{188 and man's device. i 
| 1 Page . Gengſis 6. 8. In the ches of the Lord. : 
I | — The Septuaguint have tranſlated it eauriov 7; 
1238 965 Aufi, caram Deo: and 1 Sam. 26. 24. 
e © avon: ir. — In Pſalm 34. 17. Tbe face of | 
18 the Lerd, is put to agoity the anger and diſple- 
1 ſure 
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ſure of the Lord, as in Levit. 20, 5. 17, 10. 
and Lament. 4. 16, — Gen. 8. 21. The Lord 
ſmelled a faveet ſaver. Spoken dp , g, 
ſays Tremellius, to ſignify, that the facrifice was 
accepted by the Lord. Outelcs has tranſlated the 
original, agrecably to this interpretation, accep- 
fait Dominus gratd voluntate jacrificia illius. 
And the Chaldee paraphraſt has turned it to the 
ſame ſenſe, God did gracioufly accept the ſacri- 
fice. — All the other texts of Scripture, cited 
upon this ſubject, are ſufficiently explained in 
the context. And that the conſtruction put. 
ppon thoſe texts, where God is repreſented as 
appearing in an human form, is the true one, 
was the unanimous opinion of the Fathers, in 
the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, See their opinions 
quoted by Dr. Clarke, in his Scripture-DofFrine 
of the Trinity, Part 1, Chap. 2. Sect. 3, 
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AGE 119.  Feremiah 23.23; 24. Am 7 
a God, at hand, ſaith the Lord, and not a 


God afar off? — The Lxx interpreters have 


tranſlated theſe words in a different ſenſe, 
mme, bedc EVYICwV EY EI, Ae. Xxupiog, 


N beog bpb obe: as St. Ferom turns it, Deus 


appropinquans ego, dicit Dominus, & non Deus 


de longe : but the deſign of the context evi- 


dently ſhews it to be a wrong one. In the 1300 


and 14" verſes, God is repreſented as deliver- 
ing an accuſation againſt falſe Prophets: the 


15: contains their puniſhment: from the 16% 


to the 23 is a caution againſt them ; inforced 


in the 234 and 24** verſes, by the ſanction of 


God's Omnipreſence and Omniſcience. Do 


“ you imagine that any diſtance will cut off 
“ from me all knowledge of your proceedings? 


© your own minds will teſtify, that at all diſ- 
te tances Tam your God: do you think that I 
e can be deceived by private treachery? this is 


e impoſſible, ſince with my preſence 7 fill hea- 
« ven and earth.” But the i interpretation of the 
Lxx ſeems to limit this preſence: I am a God 


at band, ſay they, _— to protect, and able to 


preſerve 
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preſerve my ſervants ; and not a God afar off. 
It makes God indeed every where preſent to 
the faithful, as their deliverer in time of necd ; 
but it breaks that connection of ideas, to which 
the next words will naturally lead us: Do not 
T fill heaven and earth? It is probable there- 
fore, that the tranſlation is to be underſtood in 
a different ſenſe, from that which St. Ferom 
has put upon it: ſince a little alteration only in 
the ſtopping will make the words agree per- 
fectly with the context. Osdg eyyicuy eyw df, 
Net Kupios : Ka E beog mopowbev; I am a God 
at hand, ſaith the Lord; (looking upon this as 
a general conceflion:) aud am JInot a God afar 
off? — Do not I. fill heaven and earth? bp. 
The expreſſion, ſaith the Lord, is frequently | 

repeated in the Prophets, to command a re- 
gard and authority to what is ſaid; ſignifying, 
that it was not barely their own opinion, but 
the word of God tranſmitted by them. Vata- 
blus, and ſome others, have referred the expo- 
ſtulation, Am J a God at hand, &c. to time, as 

implying the eternity of the true God, in con- 
tradiſtinction to the duration of temporary idols: 
but what follows, Do not I fill heaven and 
earth ? rather confines the meaning of the que- 
ſtion to the Divine immenſity. 


| Page 
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Page 120. Pſalm 139. 7, &c. Whither ſhall 
T go from thy ſpirit? &c. Some have under- 
ſtood by ſpirit in this place, the third perſon in 
the holy Trinity, often called in Scripture the 
Holy Spirit. But the Pſalmiſt ſeems rather to 
apply himſelf to God the Father, the creator of 
the univerſe, and in his all- ſeeing Providence, 
the preſerver of it, Others have underſtood by | 
ppirit, the wrath and diſpleaſure of God. But 
this opinion alſo the context refutes: ſince the 
author does not confine himſelf to the conſide- 
ration of the avenging juſtice of God; but 
more generally inlarges upon his majeſty and 
_ greatneſs, It is moſt probable therefore, that by 
the ſhirit of God, is here meant God himſelf; 
agreeably to the ſenſe that the Scriptures have 
put upon this expreſſion in other places. Thus 
Solomon obſerves, that the ſþ:rit of man, i. e. the 
human mind, or the man himſelf, ill juan 
bis infirmities, Prov, 18. 14. And St. Paul re- 
marks, that 0 one knoweth the things of God, 
but the ſpirit of God, i. e. as Beza explains it, 
mens, five animus Dei, or God himſelf. The 
words immediately following, }h:ther ſhall I 
lee from thy preſence, or as the original has it, 
from thy face, will confirm the ſenſe given of 
the former part of the verſe: face, as we have 
ſhewn before, Append. Serm, 1. denoting God's 
incom- 
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incomprehenſible eſſence, or himſelf; and the 
queſtion itſelf conveying the ſtrongeſt idea poſ- 


| fible of his indeterminable preſence. Or, take 
the words, according to the Engliſh verſion, 


Whither ſhall J flee from thy preſence? and the 
meaning of them will {till clearly appear to be 


the fame ; the preſence of God being alſo uſed 


in Scripture for God himſelf: as when he pro- 


miſes Moſes, my preſence ſhall go with thee ; all 


interpreters agree, that God promiſes to conduct 
the people of 17ae!, as their leader and pro- 
n 
Page 123. Genefis 4. 14. Behold, thou haſt 
driven me out this day from the face of the earths 
and from thy face ſhall I be hid. — The words 
_ themſelves will juſtify the ſenſe put upon them 
in the context. When Cain complains, that he 
Jhould be driven out from the face of the earth; 
it is plain, he could not mean from the whole 
earth ; for he knew his ſentence was, to be a 
fugitive and a vagabond in it: he muſt mean 
therefore, from his father's country, the place. 
of public worſhip, and the feat of brotherly 
community. As an aggravation of this puniſh- 


ment he adds, and from thy face ſhall -I be 


hid : the conſequences of his exile, he perceived, 
would be the ſubduction of God's favor and 
grace, on the part of the judge; and the dread 

| of 
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of his avenging preſence, on the part of the cri- 


minal; the firſt ſuggeſted to us by thoſe words, 
every one that findeth me, ſhall flay me; and the 


ſecond implied in the ſentence itſelf, ver. 1 1, 


and now thou art curſed from the earth. The 
whole paſlage impiies ſome boundaries ſet to 


the preſence of Divine grace and favor; and 
yet the ſacred Hiſtorian certainly did not in- 
tend to ſignify, that therefore this country was 
the full extent of the preſence of the Divine 
being: if he had, God could not have pro- 
miſed, after Cain's remonſtrance, that his death 
ſhould be avenged ſeven- fold upon him that 
was guilty of it. He might be deprived of 
God's eſpecial favor and converſe ; but he could 
not be placed out of the reach of God's eſſen- 


tial power, — This ſhews bow neceſſary the 


diſtinction is, between the gracious and eſſential 
preſence of God. — v. Pool. Synopſ. Tremell. 
and South's Serm. Vol. 1. 5 

Page 124. Jſaiab 57. 1 5. I dwell in the high 


and holy place; with him alſo that is of a con- 


trite and humble ſpirit, — The Jewiſh idiom, 
and the deſign of the Prophet, will both lead 
us to, the true ſenſe of the metaphorical expreſ- 
ſions uſed in this text. To be, or to divell, in 
heaven, (here called the high and holy place) as | 
I have obſerved before, ſignified among the 

Jews, | 13 


rr 


e 
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Jews, ſupremacy of power, and ſovereignty of 
dominion. To be, or to dwell, with any one on 
earth, is to protect him from the dangers, and 
bleſs him with all the comforts of life: as in 
P/. 23. 4. and as Jacob has explained the phraſe 
in his vow, F God quill be with me, by the ſimi- 
lar expreſſion, and keep me in this way that 1 
go; Gen. 28, 20. — The Prophecy itſelf is a 
promiſe from God of rewarding the faithful, 


and bleſſing the penitent ſervant. Lay the idio- 
_ matic and prophetic explanation together, and 


the meaning will clearly appear to be this: 


ver. 14. Caſt ye up, caſt ye up, prepare the way, 
take up the ftumbling-block out of the way of my 
People, will be allegories, that import a ſupply 


of all good, and a removal of all evil; (as in 


_ chap. 40. 3, 4.) and then the following verſe 


will be the foundation of the hopes, that ſuch 
incouragements would raiſe; for thus ſaith the 
high and lefty one, &c. i. e. J have an unlimited 
power and authority over the workings and 

effects of all ſecond cauſes; I can therefore di- 
rect the channel of nature, to become a well of 
life to the humble and contrite ones; I will 
relieve them, when they want relief; and will 


draw near to them in, grace, whilſt they deſire 


to draw near to me in faith, — This will re- 


5 = move all objections that ſuch expreſſions can 


* ſuggeſt 


— — 


— 
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ſuggeſt againſt the immenſity of the Godhead; 


and ſufficiently diſtinguiſh the allegorical uſe of 


them, from the plain ſentiments they ſerved 
to convey. 


Page 127. Gen. 28. 12, &c. Aud be dreamed, 
and behold a ladder ſet upon the earth, and the 


top of it reached to heaven: and behold, the an- 


gels of God aſcending and deſcending on it. And 


behold, the Lord flood above it, and ſaid, Tam the 
Lord God of Abraham thy father, and the God 
of Iſaac: the land whereon thou ligſt, to thee will 
T give it, and to thy ſeed. And thy ſeed ſhall be 


as the duſt of the earth; and thou fhalt ſpread 
abroad to the weſt, and to the eaſt, and to the 


north, and to the ſouth ; and in thee, and in thy 


| ſeed ſhall all the families of the earth be bleſſed. 
And behold, Tam with thee, and will keep thee in 


all places whi ther thou goeſt, and will bring thee 
again into this land; for T will not leave thee, 


until I have done that which ] have ſpoken to | 


thee of. — This is the account Moſes has given 
us of Jacob's emblematic viſion: the appoſite- 
neſs thereof to inforce the belief of an univer- 
fl and particular providence; and to convey to 
the Patriarch's mind ſome notices of the fature 


. redemption of mankind by the Meſſiah, the 


promiſed feed, will beſt appear, by conſidering | 


25 ſeveral parts of it. — ＋ he ladder” s being 


„ ſet 
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ſet upon the earth, and reaching up to heaven, 
is ſimilar to the golden chain of the ancients, 
hanging from the throne of Jupiter, and ſup- 
porting the foundations of the earth, by which 


d, BK they explained the univerſality of God's power, 
be and what is cloſely connected with it, the uni- 
- verſality of his providence. 'The angels of God, 
1d his miniſtring ſpirits, aſcending and deſcending 
be on the ladder, evidently repreſent thoſe parti- 
2 cular motions and directions of God, which a 
ill particular providence will make neceſſary ; new 
be incidents among free agents requiring new in- 
24 junctions and influences from God, tho' the 
5e courſe of nature be not miraculouſly ſuſpend- 
by ed, nor extraordinary motions be impreſſed 
d. upon the laws of nature, to conform to the 
n ſuppoſed neceſſities of each individual. 
ee The ſpiritual ſenſe of the Hieroglyphic is no 
ce, IE leſs evident than that which regards temporals. 
70 The ladder's being ſet upon the earth, and 
n | reaching up to heaven, is a plain emblem of 
e the efficacy and excellence of the covenant of 
r- Grace, which has opened that intercourſe be- 
to tween earth and heaven, which the broken co- 
re venant of works had, fatally for mankind, 
* ſtopped at man's firſt apoſtacy, Or, it may re- 
g preſent that union of the celeſtial and terre- 
g ſtrial nature, by which the mediator of this 


TY new 
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new covenant is particularly diſtinguiſhed, The 


angels of God aſcending and deſcending on the 


ladder, is immediately applied by our bleſſed 


Saviour to himſelf ; John 1. 52. in alluſion 


probably to this Patriarchal ladder; and to in- 
timate, that the miniſters of God's providence 
in his earthly diſpenſations were alſo the guar- 


dians of his church in what related to heavenly 


bleſſings. 
The promiſes aa from the top of the 
ladder, we may reaſonably imagine, bear ſome 2 


analogy to the repreſentation itſelf: let us 


therefore next inquire, whether the verba! 
aſſurances will agree with this interpretation of 


the typical apppearance. The promiſes of God 
are two-fold; immediate protection, and a diſ- 


tant bleſſing: the objects of theſe promiſes are 


two-fold ; the Patriarch himſelf, and his ſeed 


after him : the completion muſt therefore be 
two-fold ; the poſſeſſion of an earthly Canaan, 


and the injoyment of an heavenly Feru/alem. 


— With regard to immediate protection, the 


aſſurance given is, Behold I am with thee, and | 


20 keep thee in all places whither thou goeſt : 
the diſtant bleſſing is conceived in the fame 


words, in which it had been delivered to Abra- 


ham, in thy ſeed ſhall all the families of the earth 1 


be bleſſed, The Patriarch himſelf is concerned 


in 
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in the fulfilling of the firſt promiſe, [ il bring | i 
thee again into this land : his poſterity are con- 1 
cerned in the fulfilling of the laſt, be land | 
whereon thou lieſt, to thee will I give it, and 
T0 thy ſeed; or, as it ſhould be render'd, that 
i, to thy ſeed: and thy feed ſhall be as the duſt 
of the earth, The poſſeſſion of the earthly Ca- 
naan is intended, thou ſhalt ſpread abroad to the 
weſt, and to the eaſt, and to the north, and to the 
es the injoyment of the heavenly Feruſa- 
lem is promiſed, and in thy ſeed, that is, by 
* Chriſt, the deſcendant of Jacob, ſhall all the 
families of the earth be bleſſed. — I need only 
point out the particulars of theſe bleſſings cor- 
reſponding to the ſeveral parts of the promiſes; 
the full meaning of the grants, and the extent 
of the bleſſings, as they were firſt deliver'd to 
Abraham, are ſo learnedly and ingeniouſly ſhewn 
by Biſhop Sherlock, in his uſe and intent of 
Prophecy, that every following explanation of 
them is ſuperſeded by his ; and the ſubject it- 
ſelf too well exhauſted to leave room for any 
additional comment upon it. 
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AGE 137. G 11. Who hatch 
man's mouth? — The excuſe Moſes al- 


| ledges againſt going to Pharaob, to which theſe 
words are an anſwer, is in this place, that he 


as low of ſpeech, and of a flow tongue: in 
Chap. 6. 12. it is, bozo then ſhall Pharaoh hear 
me, who am of uncircumciſed lips? The occa- 
ſion of the plea being the ſame in both places, 
it is moſt probable, that the plea itſelf is in- 
tended to convey the fame meaning in both. 


The Lx's have tranſlated the word PIN, in 


one place, by Moyo, rather too ſtrong; an 


"impediment only in his ſpeech being ſignified, 


and not an utter privation of it, as the Greet 
word imports. The original is explained by 
Buxtorf to be clauſus, i. e. anguſtus, quaſi cluu- 
fus videatur, as the 'Chaldee paraphraſt once 
expounds it. Junius has render'd it by præpu- 
diatus, and explained himſelf, z. e. Salbus; balbis 
enim multæ ſuperflue ſyllabæ excidunt, quæ velut 


præputium efſent amputande, ut purus efficiatur 


ſermo. And moſt commentators have under- 
| ſtood by the N that Mo wes was a ſtam- 
merer 
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merer or ſtutterer. The tranſlation the Lxx 


have given of Chap. 4. 10. and the explanation 
Buxtorf has given of the original word, will 


lead us to imagine, that they rightly underſtood 
the impediment in Mo/es's ſpeech. According 
to the LXX it 1s, iv Nen Epaduynuooog, | 
gracili vel exili voce, and as the Hebrew ſignifies, 


gravis ore, & gravis lingud : or, as Onkelos has 


interpreted it, qui graviter-(as Fonathan, qui 


 difficulter) loquitur. The paſſage of his voice 


might be ſo ſmall, and his organs of ſpeech ſo 
large, as both the Hebrew, and Greek and Eng- 
liſb verſions imply, that he might not be able 
to expreſs ſome words articulately, nor pro- 
nounce others without great Alen and ſlow- 


neſs. 


This does not conteadich what St. Stephen 


delivers of him in Adds 7. 22. that he was migh- 
ty in words : for this aſſertion relates only to 


what immediately goes before, that he was 


Learned in all the wiſdom of the Egyptians, as 


being the proper conſequence of ſuch wiſdom. 


His thoughts might be great and ſublime, and 


his expreſſions equal to his thoughts; and yet 


his manner of uttering them might not be an- 


ſwerable to either. His ſentiments, to vary the 
an g account of himſelf, might be ah 
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and powerful, tho' his pronuntiation was weak, 
and his ſpeech contemptible. 


Page 144. P/alm 66. 18. If T regard iniquity 
in my heart, the Lord will not bear me. — This 


ſhews us the true foundation, on which the 


moral re&itude or depravity of human actions 
is reſted, The man that is fully determined 
within himſelf to break any Divine law, if he 
can do it with ſecrecy and ſecurity, has, in effect, 


already deſpiſed the authority of the Divine 


legiſlator. Our hearts are the ſprings of all the 


good or evil we commit; and therefore a com- 
pliance with them, when their diſpoſitions are 


ſinful, does as ſtrongly imply an oppoſition to 
the will of God, and is as much a tranſgreſſion 


of it, as the words of our mouths, or the works 
of our hands. The reſolution alone diſcovers 
the goodneſs or wickedneſs: of the mind, and 
is a declared teſtimony of piety or profaneneſs 
in the ſight of God, to whom all hearts are open, 


all defires known, and from whom no ſecrets are 


hid. . 5 
Our Saviour has laid it down as a rule of 


judging in the particular caſe of adultery, e 


whoſoever looketh on a woman to luſt after 
her, hath committed adultery with her already 
in _ heart: the * may be inlarged to 
com- 


6. We. 
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. comprehend every ſpecies of iniquity: whoſo- 


ever has regarded, (i. e. approved of it in his 


heart), hath already incurred the imputation, 


and defiled himſelf with the contagion of guilt.” 

However men have differ d in other points, 1 
think they have been unanimous in determin- 
ing, that the concurrence of the will is neceſſary 
to make an action moral; and that where the 


free power of aſſenting to, or withdrawing from 


the propoſal made by another, is wanting, there 


the party concerned is not to be looked upon ſo 


much the agent, as the inſtrument employed in 


| _ perpetrating the fact. This determination clear- 


ly points out what is properly to be reckoned 


the beginning of an action: whoever deſigns to 
engage in what is wrong, when a proper op- 


portunity offers, 1s in effect already engaged in 
it: the only difference that ariſes afterwards in 


the circumſtances of his guilt, is, that his 


principles are diſcovered, and the crime known, 
Human judicature indeed requires action, 


= becauſe its knowledge reaches no farther : but 


this defect in knowledge is no argument againſt 


ble poſitive immorality of uncommitted wicked- 


neſs. Before ſentence can be lawfully paſſed at the 


tribunal of men, the perfect diſcovery alſo of 


an *. and the real i of the actor are 
abſo- 
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abſolutely neceſſary to be aſcertained; and 10 
no one will fay, that the fact was imperfectly 
done before the diſcovery; or that the perpe- 
trator becomes more guilty, by being found ſo. 
This would make certain previous truths to 
depend upon conſequent uncertain events; and 
even truth itſelf liable to become a falſehood, 
by the diſguiſe of 0 or the e of 
_ carry pion. ve 
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07 the Ommipotenc of God. 


AGE ah ange; 17. v. * the Al 
mighty God. N , E, Sbaddai. The 


wessen acceptation of this name of God is 
authorized by the three-fold fignification of the 
original word. In its firſt and primary ſenſe it 


imports independency and ſelf-ſufficiency ; not 


abſolutely, but in reference to the protection 


of others, in the completion of his own pro- 
miſes, and the ſupplying of their defects. In a 


ſecondary ſenſe, it implies uncontrouled autho- 
_ rity; collected from his own nature, as the 
maker of the world, or from the nature of his 


_— res, as the dependants of that authority. 
W, Shaddai, according to the Hebrew Inter- 


preters, is compounded of the inſeparable pro- 
noun , qui, and the noun , /afficiens; im- 
plying eternal and independent 1 


according to the explanation of the Talmudiſts, 
———— v v dN d 
i. e. quid eft quod ſeriptum legitur ; Ego ſam 
Deus Schaddai? Ego ſum-qui dixi : in æternum 
Suſfierens ſum. In this ſenſe, the Lxx have ſome- 
times: render d it by ixavo;; tho the word a Au- 
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Tapxns anſwers more exactly to che original 
word, and is preſerved in moſt of the ancient 
Vriters, to. expreſs the nature of God. 
Omnipotence is again implied in this word, 
when derived from another root, and con- 
ſider d as exerting itſelf in correſpondent effects. 
Deduce it, as it may be deduced, from the 
word Y, vaſtavit, perdidit; and it will lead 
us backward, to the underived fountain of au- 
thority, and forward, to the executive ſtreams 
of it. For he alone can utterly deſtroy, who 
made all things; and converſly, he who made 
all things, can deſtroy them when he pleaſes: 
this power therefore is inherent, by the nature, 
and unlimited in the execution of it. The Holy 
Scriptures have furniſhed us with both the 
branches of this argument. In Job 8. 3. the 
word , Shaddai, is tranſlated by the Lxx 
5 To Adra Torjou;, he who made all things: in 
Jaiab 13. 6. the Prophet threatens Babylon, 
howl ye, for the day of the Lord is at hand; it 
all come as a deflrufion from the Almighty : 
the executive interpretation of the Divine name, 
W, quaſi validus ad perdendum, ſays Calvin, — 
The learned Biſhop Pearſon's obſervation is the 
proper conclufion from. the whole; © whether. 
< we take the word in eee, as ſignify- 
| cc ing 
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« ing the all-ſufficient ; whoſoever is able to 
ce ſuppeditate all things to the ſufficing all, muſt 
<« have an infinite power; or whether we de- 


* quce it from the root denoting vaſtation, or 


te deftrut#ion; vboſoever can deſtroy the being 
ce of all things, and reduce them unto nothing, 
“ muſt have the fame power, which originally 
mn produced all things out of nothing, 1 that 
46 js infinite.“ 
There is another derivation of the word, not 


inferior in weight to the others, which is equal- 
ly ſignificant of almighty power, and equally 
countenanced by the Lx x interpreters; I mean 


that, which makes it of an Arabic extraction, 
from DDD, confortare, conſtringere, explained 
55 the Scripture-phraſe of upholding all things 


"0 the word of his power ; referring us to the 
_ diſtributive etymology of the name in the works 


of providence; as the former interpretation does 
to the executive conſtruction of it in the works 
of creation, The Lxx have often render'd it in 
this ſenſe. by ey: > and Tere para, 
Tenen, omnia. 


Page 162. Exodus 6. 3. By my name Jehovah 


was I not known to them. — And yet God ex- 


preſsly ſays to Abraham, I am Jehovah, who 
DN thee from Ur of the Chaldees, Gen, 1 5. 7. 
And 
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And Abraham himſclf fays to the King of 
Sodom, I have 16 up my hands unto Jehovah. 
Gen. 14.22. How then can this Patriarch be 
faid not to have known the Lord by this name ? 
—- The author of an Eſſay for a new Tranſla- 
tion of the Bible, would remove this difficulty, 
by rendering the Hebrew particle, Lo, interro- 
gatively, was not I even known to them by my 
name Jehovah? which, he ſays, takes away the 
ſeeming contradiction, But perhaps we need 
not have recourſe to this alteration : it certain- 
ly does not come up to the full meaning of the 
Context. For God is here repreſented as incou- 
raging Mo oſes to go unto Pharaoh, and promiſing 
him ſucceſs in his applications to the King. But 
ſurely the proper inforcement of God's com- 
mand would not have been a reference to the 
promiſes only made to Abraham, which he did 
not receive, but only ſaw them afar of: the 
_ aſſurance now given was intended to be greater 
and ſtronger, I have eſtabliſbed my covenant with 
them, to give them the land of Canaan : the 
foundation of that aſſurance is alſo greater and 
ſtronger, unto Abraham I appeared by the name 
of God Almighty, as willing to promiſe good, 
and able to perform it ; but by my name Jeho- 


vah was I not known unto him, as putting that 
willing- 


* 
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willingneſs and ability into execution by the 


accompliſhment of my promiſes, He ſaw and 
believed them by the eye of faith; this people 
ſhall receive the fruit of them, as their fixed 
inheritance. If this diſtinction be not put be- 

tween the promiſe conveyed to Abrabom in 
the name of God Almighty, and this fignified ta 
Moſes by the addition of Fehovah, the context 
would repreſent God, not as enumerating what 


he would perform, but what he would not; 
according to the account St. Stephen has given 
of this matter, that he gave him (Abraham) none 


znheritance in it, (the land of Canaan) not jo 


much as to ſet his foot on, tho' he promiſed that 


he would give it to him for a poſſeſſion. This 


therefore would have been a very prepoſterous 


incouragement to Moſes to undertake the means 


of their deliverance; and to the people to com- 
ply with thoſe means, 


The name TFehovah imports not only the 
ſelf-exiſtent, by whom, in whom, and thro' 
whom are all things; but alſo the contiang and 
true in his promiſes ; or as St. John has turned 
it, the Amen, the faithful and true witneſs. — 
As to the paſſages that are quoted by the author 


of the Eſſay, &c. in defence of his own altera- 


tion; the one confirms this interpretation of 


the 
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the name, and the other relates to a different 
ſignification of it. When God ſays to Abraham, 
Jam Jehovah, who brought thee from Ur of the 
Chaldees; he immediately refers the Patriarch 
to the accompliſhment of a promiſe, attended 
with a command. And when Abraham ſays 
to the King of Sodom, I have I. ift up my hands 
unto Jehovah, he ſpecifies his acceptation of 
the word by what follows, the poſſeſſr of bea- 
ven and earth, i. e. the creator of the univerſe, 
and the dread . of it. 


| SERMON IX. 
Of the Unity of c 


AGE 180. Exodus 20. 2, 3. man g 
have no other gods before me. — Altho' 
this be very evidently the whole of the firſt 
commandment ; yet it plainly appears to be, 


as it were, a corollary drawn from the general 


preface, I am the Lord thy God: the arguments 


therefore, upon which this injunction is found- 


ed, muſt be fetched from thence. Polytheiſm 
and Idolatry were the crimes moſt to be appre- 
hended from the Mraelites; either by an Egyp- 
tian infection already taken, or a Canaanitiſh 


ſeduction, neceſſary to be guarded againſt. 'T'o 


ſhew, at once, the general folly, and the par- 


ticular impiety of theſe crimes, God firſt re- 


fers them to the conſideration of his own na- 
ture, and next to reflections upon their relation 
to him. I am the Lord, the eternal, ſelf- exi- 
ſtent creator: Idols are only temporary, depen- 
dent creatures: H God, thy preſent, thy gra- 
cious redeemer and benefactor; whoſe will the 
Gods of Egypt could not oppoſe; whoſe power 
the Gods of Canaan cannot withſtand. Thou 
ſhalt therefore have no other gods before me © not, 
as ſome have imagined, in excluſion of the Tri ri- 
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nity in the Godhead ; but as the preface leads 
us to conclude, and the occaſion of the com- 
mandment confirms it, in excluſion of thoſe 
gods of the idolatrous nations, which the peo- 
ple of [acl began already to reverence; and it 
was to be feared, would, in a ſhort time, fall 
down to, and adore, The preface and the com- 
mandment are ſo cloſely connected together, 
that Mai monides imagines the one denotes the 
exiſtence of God, and the other his unity. — 
His exiſtence is deduced from creation and pro- 
vidence; creation and . lead to unity 
of eſſence. 

Joſepbus has remarked, that the preface to 
the commandment contains three arguments, 
urged to gain the attention and obedience of 
the people. 1. The greatneſs of the perſon who 
commands, I am the Lord. 2. His relation to 
them, to whom the command is given, ff 
God; and 3. His goodneſs and mercy beſtowed 
lately upon them, who brought thee forth out 
of the land of Egypt, &c. (v. Antiq. Tudaic. 
I. 3. c. 4.) The end of the prohibition, and the 
thing prohibited, are clearly fignified to us by 
the interpretation the Lxx have uſed; for the 
word, which we tranſlate other, is ſometimes 
render'd by them #7o:, ſometimes d AN, and 
ſometimes & Aue, cm, directly meaning, 


thoſe 
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thoſe range gods, which the commandment 
itſelf was intended to aboliſh : and accordingly, 

Junius has emphatically tranſlated it, s efio tibi 


uullus Deorum alienorum. 


But that there might be no room left for the 
Tjraclites to miſtake the intent of their Law, 
Moſes inculcates the truth of this command- 
ment with greater earneſtneſs than ordinary, 
and repeats it with great ſtreſs, as the founda- 
tion of all religious principles. Thus, 

Page 182. Deuteron. 6. 4. Hear, O Iſrael, 
the Lord our God is one Lord. — Biſhop Patrick 
obſerves, (and ſeems to deliver it as his own 


opinion too), that many of the ancient Fathers, 
and ſome of the Jews themſelves think, there 


1s a plain intimation of the bleſſed Trinity in 
theſe words; which they gather from the triple 
mention here made of the name of God, — 


Indeed, that the Jews had ſome notices of a 


Trinity of perſons in the Unity of the God- 
head no one can doubt, who reads the form 
of bleſſing, which Aaron and his ſons were 
commanded to give the people, the Lord bleſs 


_ thee, and keep thee; the Lord make his face to 


' ſhine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee ; the 
Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give 
thee peace; the name Lord being repeated three 


times with a difterent accent, to ſhew the dif- 
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ference of its ſignification: but that this Text 
in Deut. 6. 4. was deſigned to convey to them 
any notion of this great myſtery, is at leaſt 
doubtful, if not improbable. phi 
For when theſe declarations, concerning the 
Divine Unity, were firſt made, Idolatry was 
grown into practice, and Polytheiſm was riſing 
into almoſt an univerſal eſteem, It might have 
been dangerous therefore, at ſuch a juncture, 
to inſti] a precept, that mo poſſibly be wreſt- 


ed to their own purpoſe “; and needleſs to 


propoſe one, that related to the acknowledg- 


ment of a plurality of Gods, tho in one ſub- 
ſtance, whilſt the Lawglver would offer ſome- 
thing, that might convince them of the abſur- 
dity of there being more than one. Beſides, 
what reference is there in the context to the 
ſuppoſition of different relations in the God- 


head? Moſes does not ſay, tbe Lord our God © 


(father and ſon, ex. gr.) 7s one; but he repeats 
the name * £65 vipios, one Lord, in oppo- 


hs The ſame reaſon Juftinian gives from St. Chry/o/tom, 


and Theodoret, why St. Paul does not mention the Holy 
Ghoſt in 1 Cor. 8. 6. leſt, as he ſays, he might give ſome 


room for miſtake to the Corinthians, who had been uſed 


to a multiplicity of Gods. For we may obſerve, that the 
Apoftle's deſign there was not to inculcate the doctrine of 
the Trinity, but to explode the prevailing deſire of hea- 
theniſh Idolatry. | 
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fition to all thoſe, that by nature are no gods; 
with a deſign to take away confuſion in their 
worſhip, and direct them aright to the only 
proper object of it. Thisappears from the words 
immediately following. But what connexion is 
there between this defign, and the doctrine of 
the Trinity, whether underſtood by them, or 
not? An equality of perſons would demand an 
equality of worſhip : but if che Maelites had 
| choſen the true God, as the Being pi oper to be 
worſhipped, what matter is it, in the preſet 
caſe, whether the ſon be not conſider'd, or be 
tacitly included, or not, in a prohibition againſt 
imparting that worſhip to ather gods, beſides 
the Lord? Moyes was not here concerned about 
Unity in Trinity, or Trinity in Unity: he cer- 
tainly meant no more, than that the Jehovah, 
who was the creator of all men, and in an eſpe- 
cial manner, the God of the Jews, ought to be 
received among his choſen people, as the only 
God and Lord; without a rival in his dominion, 

and without a partaker with him of his ho- 
mage. The ſubſtance of Religion, he would in- 
timate to the J/aelites, did not conſiſt in ador- 
ing any fort of Deity, provided they did it with 
a becoming awe and reverence; but a God was 
to be loved by them, with all the affections of 


their minds, whoſe diſtinguiſhing character was 
Foo, LS. Dnity 
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Unity of eſſence; a character, inconſiſtent with 
the multiplicity of the gods of the Heathens; 
and incompatible with the i imaginary Divinity 
of the hoſt of heaven. The manner in which, 
as Moſes adds, this adoration ſhould be expreſſed, 
with all the heart, with all the ſoul, and with all 
the might, ſuggeſts another argument for the 
excluſion of falſe gods; and confirms the opi- 
nion, that he meant only to exclude them, in 
this inforcement of the Law. The 14 verſe 
of this chapter is expreſs to our purpoſe: the 
firſt great commandment, as our Saviour calls 
it, is there preſſed upon them in another form 
of words, equivalent to the foregoing, ye ſhall 
not go after other gods, of the gods F the people, 
which are round about you. 
Page 193. 1 Cor. 12. 4, &c. There are diver- 
ties of gifts, but the ſame Spirit, &c. — The 
Corinthians, it is probable, had propoſed the 
queſtion to St. Paul, in their own juſtification, 
as addicted to Idolatry, whether the difference 
of ſpiritual gifts, that obtained in the church, 
was not ſome ground of probability to them, 
that there was Ban difference in the nature of 
the diſpenſers of thoſe gifts? and therefore, 
whether the multiplicity of gods they were de- 
ſirous of acknowledging, did not evidence itſelf 
by the diverſity of effects produced by them? 
The 


The Apoſtle anſwers directly to this queſtion ; 
that altho' the gifts diſpenſed were of different 
kinds and degrees of precedency, yet they were 
all derived from the ſame fountain, the God- 
head; and were all directed to the fame end, 
the edification of the church. It is true, he 
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obſerves, that there are diverſities of gifts, but _ 


the ſame ſpirit : they may differ indeed in their 
effects, but their nature is ſo far determined, 
that they equally beſpeak their origin Divine, 
There are differences of adminiſtrations, but the 
ſame Lord: Eccleſiaſtical functions are various; 
and the edification of the church, promoted by 
their means, may be advanced by ſome more 
than by others; but the ſpirit of truth is con- 
ferred by no one, but Chriſt, as God; and thro” 
no one, but Chriſt, as God incarnate. There are 
 diverſities of operations, but it is the ſame God, 
which worketh all in all: Some may prophecy 
better than others; but it muſt be according to 
the proportion of faith, which comes from God : 
ſome may be enabled to work greater miracles 
than others; 5 but it muſt be owing to the grace 
that is given to them, which is given by God 
only : He therefore, who is the fountain of Di- 
vinity, is the ſource, from whence every ſtream 
of perfection continually flows: both natural 
and ſupernatural works are equally the reſult of 
the nn of che author of nature. 
2 4 It 
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| Tt is manifeſt, that the Apoſtle makes men- 
tion of three diſtin& offices adminiſtred, and 
three diſtinct perſons employed, in the e 
tion of the church; the ſame Spirit; the ſame _ 
Lord; and the ſame God: to the firſt of theſe. 
are aſcribed the chari/mata; probably thoſe 
mentioned, ver. 8, to one is given by the Spirit 
the word of wijdom ; to another the word of 
know/edge by the ſame Spirit. To the ſecond are 
aſcribed the miniſteria, enumerated in Rom. 12. b. 
&c. miniſtring, teaching, and exhortation. To 
the third are aſcribed the gperatrones, mentioned 
1 Cor. 12. 9. &c. the gifts of healing, the work- 
ing of miracles, divers kinds of tongues, and the 
interpretation of tongues, And fince a diverſity 
of names, offices, and operations are certain 
marks of diſtinction between one being and 
another, it is plain, that there is ſome diſtinc- 
tion of perſons ſubſiſting in the Godhead. But 
St. Paul adds, all theſe worketh that one and the 
felf-ſame ſpirit: theſe three perſons, numerically 
different, do yet conſtitute but one and the ſame 
eſſence, This 1s that incomprehenſible myſtery, 
beyond the expreſſion of words, or reach of 
| ſenſe: this is that ſpecific and numerical nature, 
which blinds our fight, and exceeds the capa- 
city of our underſtanding. St. John has moſt | 
fully and explicitly aſſerted it, there are three 
| bat bear record in heaven, the Father, the 


Word, 
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Word, and the Holy Gen, and theſe three are 
F one. 
F feud 1 Jolm 5. 7. E three that 
ear record in beaven, the Father, the Mord, 
and the Holy Ghoſt ; and theſe three are one. — 
Did we aſſert in any ſenſe, that three Gods were 
one God, or one God three Gods, in the ſame 
reſpect, the doctrine would be juſtly charge- 
able with a direct contradiction: but ſince we 
only maintain, that conſider'd as partakers of 
the ſame nature, they are one; and conlider'd 
in their perſonal capacity, in their mutual rela- 
tion to each other, and their adminiſtrations 
with regard to us, they are diſtinctly three, 
wie can apprehend no abſurdity in affirming 
with the primitive Saint, that the Unity in 
Trinity, -and Trinity in Unity is to be wor- 
ſhipped. But to go farther than this, and pre- 
tend to explain how, and in. what manner this. 
is effected; how one Divine ſubſtance is com- 
municated to three perſons, and how this tri- 
ple communication conſtitutes one eſſence, may 
be the buſineſs of thoſe, who are deſirous of 
intruding into thoſe things, which they. have not 
ſeen, vainly puffed up in their fleſhly minds ; but 
the humble Chriſtian will, in theſe high myſte- 
ries, place faith. in the ſeat of reaſon ; and adore. 
what is revealed, tho' he cannot comprehend it. 


But 
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But Divine Revelation has generally ſome- 
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thing analogous to itſelf in nature: even this 


doctrine of the Trinity, as myſterious as it is, 


receives ſome light from the human compo- 


ſition, St. Paul himſelf has ſuggeſted the thought 
to us: the body is not one member, but many. — 
And if they were all ene member, where were 
the body? but now are they many members, yet 2 


but one body. I Cor. 12. 14 — 20. The Divi- 
nity, in like manner, is not one ſubſiſtence, but 


three: if one only, where were the Father, 


that created, the ſon, that redeemed, and the 


Holy Ghoſt, that ſanctifies us? but now are 
they three diſtinct ſubſiſtences, yet but one 
eſſence, all- perfect, and equal in all. 

But even the authenticity of this text in 


St. Jobn has been much diſputed by che Anti- 
trinitarians: they have found that many Greek 


copies want it, and that many of the ancient 


Fathers have omitted it: they therefore con- 


clude, that it muſt have been interpolated, and 
conſequently, of no ſervice either way in the. 


and interpolating on the other: manuſcripts 


have differ'd in their notice of it; and as their 


cControverſy. Arguments have been urged on 
both ſides: expunging has been charged on one, 


*a*®. 


principles have led them to conclude, ſome 


have made uſe of this omiſſion to doubt of, 
| | and 
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and others to diſbelieve the truth of the aſſer- 
tion. 

We need not enter upon a long detail of the 
authorities and arguments that are alledged on 
both ſides of the queſtion: it will be ſufficient 

to obſerve, that almoſt all manuſcripts of ſix 
or ſeven hundred years ſtanding have the text; 
that all the Greek copies in St. Ferom's time, as 
he teſtifies, acknowledge it; that Rob. Stephans, 


who made an accurate collation of ſixteen ma- 


nuſcript copies, found it in nine of them; that 
St. Cyprian, who writ in the third century, be- 
fore Arius was born, cites it; that Tertullian, 
St. Athanaſius, St. Ferom, and Fulgentius, have 
quoted it; and that therefore it is more pro- 
bable, that the verſe ſhould have been at ſome 
time expunged by the heretics, than ever in- 
terpolated by the orthodox. Suppoſing chance 
to have any ſhare in this matter, judge whether 
it is not more likely that tranſcribers ſhould 
- omit. ſomething in a deſcription, than that they 
© ſhould inſert a whole paragraph. Suppoſing 
40 n in either party, ſee which would moſt 
probably follow; that the Arians ſhould, if 
poſſible, throw out a text, that wholly overturns 
their own principles; or that the orthodox 
ſhould endeavour to foiſt in a ſuppoſititious 
text, liable to detection, when other parts of 
ä Scripture 
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"Scripture furniſhed them with undeniable teſti- 
monies in behalf of their tenets: Not to inſiſt 
much upon another evident obſervation, that 
without the clauſe, the Father, the Word, and |: 
the Holy Ghojt, the next verſe is hardly good 


ſenſe; or at leaſt will be ſtripped of that beau- 


tiful antitheſis between the words in Heaven, 


and on Eartb, which join the ſentences toge- 


ther, and make the Apoſtle's reaſoning forcible 
and elegant. — See Pool's Synop. Mr. Stackhouſe 
on the Cheed, Art. 1. and Dr. Hammond's note 
on the Text. 

Eraſmus would reſolve the ſenſe of this = 


if it is to be retained in the context, into an 


unanimity and conſent of opinions only, not as. 


containing the truth of an unity of perſons os | 
eſſence: but the obſervation of Fac, Capellys . 


| ſeems to be an unanſwerable objection to this” 


ſenſe, v:z. that then all the hoſt of heaven, both he | 
angels, and ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, 1 
might, upon this ſuppoſition, be laid to be ® 
one. 


8ER. 


e = ; - : 
N * 


The Jews might have great reaſon to believe, 


8 E R 0 N » | 
07 he Fuftice and Mercy of God. 


AGE 203. Deut. 10. 17. Which regard- 
eth not perſons, nor taketh reward, — The 


I dth article of our church has declared, in very 
ſtrong terms, that no one can be ſaved merely 


becauſe he profeſſes the doctrines of a particu- 


lar Law or Sect, altho' he ſhould live exactly 


conformable to the tenets of that Law or Sect: 
for if a particular profeſſion alone would intitle 
a man to ſalvation, only becauſe he is zealous in 


His profeſſion, infidelity might lay an equal 
claim to reward with Chriſtianity; and the 
more bigotted the ſinner was, the more ſecure 


Would be his acceptance with God. Moſes and 


2 "Br Poter have confirmed the truth of the Ar- 


E ticle: the one has declared, that God regardeth 
15 not perſons ; maketh no difference between cir- 


cumciſed or uncircumciſed, if they be upright; 


and the other has aſſured us from obſervation, 
that God is. no reſpecter of perſons ; but that Hi 
every nation, he that feareth him, and worketh 


righteouſneſs, is accepted with him. Theſe paſ- 
fages, explanatory of each other, diſcover to us 
the true grounds of our juſtification with God. 
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that they were the peculiar favorites of heaven: 
and Chriſtians have as full an aſſurance of the 
benefits ariſing to them from the croſs. of. 
Chriſt: but both Jew and Chriſtian muſt con- 


ſider, that the favor of the one, and forgive: | 


neſs of the other, are conveyed to them WA 
an intervening covenant; and as that requires 
duties to be performed by one party, as well 


as it contains promiſes, annexed to that obe- 


dience by the other ; the privileges of the co- 
venant are juſtly forfeited, and puniſhment 


naturally ſucceeds into the place of rewards, 


unleſs an exemption from the dominion of fin 


* "a 
* 

4. 
4 2 


42 
A 
by” 


procures an exemption from the puniſhment 
that is due to it. Under the old Law, the 


terms of the covenant conſiſted in the punctual 
obſervance of ſome external rites and ceremo- 
nies: under the new, in faith and repentance. 


The Apoſtles have explained and exemplified 


the obedience required in both: circumciſion 


verily profiteth, if thou keep the Law ; but if 


thou be a breaker of the Law, thy circumciſion 


is made uncircumciſiun, with reſpect to the 


Jew : and with regard to the Chriſtian, Setter 


had it been for him never to have known the 


name of Cbriſt, than after he has known it, 


to turn from the holy commandment delivered to 


him. 


Where 


» ad 


SERMON x. 367 


"there then are the elect and reprobate ? 
1 where are abſolute irreſiſtible decrees? they are 
excluded. By what principles? of Judaiſm ? nay; 
| but by the principles of Chriſtianity, Theſe 


4 | exp the nature, and inforce the duty of 
Y 


en and repentance: theſe diſcover to 
us a capacity, but deny the abſolute certainty 
of immortal happineſs: theſe propoſe it to us 


1 as a grf?, but a gift that is purely conditional. 


Where then is the dithculty in conceiving mer- 
cy for ſinners conſiſtent with indignation againſt 
fin? how does love exclude the demand of 
puniſhment } ? or where is the breach of juſtice 
or mercy in making thoſe contribute to God's 

glory as vanquiſhed rebels, who refuſe to honor 


im as reconciled enemies? Faith without works 


is dead: Judaiſm without the circumciſion of 


the heart; or Chriſtianity without renouncing 


3 . of the devil, is ineffectual co procure 
the favor of God: he regardeth not perſons, or 


5 profeſſions: Baptiſm may place them in a ſtate 


of ſalvation; but even in the baptiſmal cove- 

nant, they may be obnoxious, thro' their own 
default, to damnation : the admiſſion into the 
church may bring them under the title of he 

children of God, but their own actions may 
make them become the chi laren ow wrath, 


SER- 
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8 E R N 0 N XI. 
5 E 0 he wil, and. Goodnfs #6 God. 


AGE 217. Wer 11. 33. 0 the depth 8 

the riches both of the Wi dom and knowledge 74 
7 God ! — Commentators have made a very * 
proper diſtinction between the two words, =” 


ToPins, ſapientice, wiſdom, and dogg, ſcientiæ, 
knowledge, By the firſt they underſtand that 
final judgment of things s, by which God deter- 
mines what is beſt upon the whole: by the 


laſt, that power, by which God 8 the 
ſecrets and intentions of the mind, to form that 


final judgment. Or, knowledge diſplays to him 


the certainty of all events from the beginning; a 


wiſdom diſpoſes of thoſe events in the E 
manner. Wiſdom contemplates the firſt and 
ſupreme cauſe; knowledge, the means, and 


effects of Providence. 


The foregoing parts of the context, and the 


latter part of this verſe, ſeem to favor this diſ- 
tinction. The alternate election and reprobation 


of the Jews and Gentiles, by which both were Fl 


made partakers of the ſame common ſalvation, 
is a proof, that God knew the goodneſs or 


wickedneſs of their hearts, and underſtood beſt -4 
how to reward the one, or punith the other. It | 


4 ons 
* 


5 "APPENDIX. 3 I 
Was a 1 52 that he foreſaw the e of 
that conditional election and reprobation; and 


pre- determined the diſpenſations of his Provi- 


2 


, : e be ſettled in the profeſſion of Chriſtiani- 

ty, and all Jſrael might be ſaved in their con- 
verſion to the Chriſtian faith, — The latter part 
of the verſe confirms the diſtinction, in explain- 
ing 41/dom by the judgments of God, and know- 
* by his vays: underſtanding by the firſt, 
bY the reaſons of his Providence; and W ths laſt, 

5 the modus „ 
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dence, by which the fullneſs. , the Gentiles . I 
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© ERRATA-. ] 
P AGE 97.1. 25. for pronounced, read frono'inces.'s 
P.112.1 5. for irreverfible, read inevitable. 
. tor avork, read book. 
P. 225.1. 16. for lead, read incline. 
P. 374. I. 22.:for foonift cation, read frgnification. 
P. 277. 1. 24. for Narianzen, read Nazianzen. 
P. 29. I. 6. for Proofs, read Proofs. 
P. 311. I. 9. for veſpecta, read reſpectu. 
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